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TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  RELATIONS 

THE  AMERICAN  VILLAGE 

W.  L.  BAILEY 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois 

The  direction  of  attention  in  this  meeting  of  the  Association 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  rural  sociology  in  this  country. 
It  is  especially  significant  in  the  light  of  the  traditional  point  of 
view.  It  is  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  what  might  be  called  the  dis- 
covery of  the  village  in  recent  analyses  of  rural  community  life,  and 
of  the  recent  concern  with  problems  of  business  and  living  rather 
than  exclusively  with  mere  farming  as  in  the  past.  It  indicates, 
then,  the  victory  of  the  sociological  over  the  hitherto  predominat- 
ing economic  point  of  view  in  the  field  of  rural  sociology. 

THE    PROBLEM THE   VILLAGE    AND    COUNTRY    TOWN 

The  emphasis  of  this  meeting  is  the  logical  result  of  former 
meetings.  Problems  of  rural  organization  point  clearly  to  the  vil- 
lage and  country  town.  The  open-country  point  of  view  has 
necessarily  to  give  way,  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  has  pre- 
dominated in  the  minds  of  the  leading  students  of  American  rural 
life  and  in  the  policy  of  its  reformers.  Indeed,  it  might  be  called 
the  American  point  of  view,  for  it  has  undoubtedly  been  begotten 
of  a  rather  provincial  concentration  of  attention  upon  the  general 
form  of  country  life  in  the  United  States  without  much,  if  any, 
perspective  derived  from  an  historical  and  comparative  study  of 
rural  life  in  the  Old  World,  and  in  other  days  than  our  own.  This 
meeting  may  make  an  epoch,  then,  in  freeing  us  from  a  merely 
provincial  view,  and  possibly  mark  the  beginning  of  a  broader 
study  of  rural  institutions — world-wide  in  interest.  The  study 
of  the  village  may  well  serve  as  a  common  interest  if  this  interna- 
tional outlook  should  be  developed. 

There  is  every  practical  sanction  for  such  an  outlook  in  view 
of  the  world  problems  of  rural  life  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  current 
reconstruction. 

i 
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THE  CENSUS  AIDS 

For  the  first  time,  too,  the  United  States  Census  has  done  some- 
thing to  make  possible  comprehensive  judgments  on  the  aggregated 
element  in  the  rural  population.  The  Census  has  always  been 
urban  in  tone  and  has  not  given  much  "aid  or  comfort"  to  the 
ruralite.  The  distinctions  now  for  the  first  time  made  in  the  Census 
between  those  living  on  farms  and  in  communities  will  clarify  many 
generalizations  upon  rural  life  and  facilitate  the  "jump-off"  for 
the  study  of  the  American  village. 

Rural  sociology  has  in  the  past  followed  the  Census  distinction 
of  "urban"  and  "rural"  without  much  question  of  its  validity,  or 
without  much  notice  that  its  connotation  of  these  terms  had  been 
radically  changed  at  a  critical,  because  epochal,  time  in  the  history 
of  American  rural  life.  The  aggregated  population  of  the  hamlets, 
villages,  and  towns  has  always  been  bulked  with  the  open  country 
in  framing  generalizations  in  rural  sociology,  although  the  conclu- 
sions as  to  conditions  and  tendencies  in  the  "rural"  sphere  have 
usually  been  taken  as  connoting  "farm"  life.  As  a  result,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  rural  sociology  has  in  many  directions  gotten  a  "bad 
start."  Many  of  its  general  principles  will  have  to  be  revised  in 
the  light  of  the  study  of  the  village,  for  the  ambiguity  is  the 
more  gross  in  view  of  the  relatively  large  population  included  in 
this  phase  of  rural  life  and  of  the  very  different  economic  and 
social  conditions  obtaining  therein.  The  social  composition — age 
and  sex  grouping,  nativity,  vital  statistics,  marital  condition,  occu- 
pation, etc. — and  the  physical,  economic,  and  social  conditions  affect- 
ing institutions,  such  as  the  family,  church,  and  school,  are  radically 
different  in  these  two  hitherto  undistinguished  phases  of  the  rural 
field.  A  concentration  of  attention  upon  the  village  has  every 
theoretical  justification.  There  may  be  some  comfort,  however,  in 
the  fact  that  rural  economics  has  been  likewise  neglectful  of  local 
business. 


Another  contributing  factor  to  this  fundamental  ambiguity  has 
been  the  presumption  that  "rural"  is  synonymous  with  "agricul- 
tural." Even  disregarding  the  village  consideration,  this  is  still  a 
grave  misconception — implicit  in  most  of  the  literature — since  a 
large  and  characteristic  element  is  in  the  lumbering,  mining,  and 
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fishing  fields.  Moreover,  these  are  especially  characterized  by  vil- 
lage or  town  life.  And  even  within  the  agricultural  field  itself 
the  conditions — economic  and  social — are  so  different  in  the  various 
"belts"  and  very  noticeably  affect  the  prevalence  and  nature  of 
village  life  in  sections  so  various  as  the  South,  the  irrigation  West, 
the  corn  belt,  etc.  Doubtless  this  general  failure  to  distinguish, 
in  the  beginnings  of  our  American  rural  sociology,  has  led  to  the 
ignoring  of  the  village  factor.  Separation  and  distinction  within 
the  field  is  inevitable.  The  study  of  the  village  may  well  be  the 
point  of  departure  in  this  new  outlook  on  the  problem. 

Probably,  also,  there  has  existed  a  general  presumption  that  the 
traditional  general  form  of  American  rural  industry  and  life,  char- 
acterized by  isolated  farmsteads,  relatively  large  farm  units,  and 
the  tendency  to  single-cropping,  was  to  be  permanent,  and,  indeed, 
the  modern  form  of  rural  life.  This  naturally  contributed  to  the 
feeling  that  the  village  was  a  negligible  factor,  under  American 
conditions  at  least,  even  more  so  perhaps  in  the  other  later  developed 
New  World  agricultural  states,  and  eventually  in  western  Europe. 
English  conditions  were  probably  in  the  mind's  eye  of  those  who 
at  all  considered  the  matter.  How  unwarranted  any  such  pre- 
sumption is  will  be  obvious  from  even  a  cursory  view  of  the  history 
of  American  rural  life,  with  its  spectacular  transformations — 
colonial,  pioneer,  and  current — or  a  glance  at  the  historical  experi- 
ence of  Europe  with  the  village  community,  revealing  its  persistency 
and  vitality  there  despite  epochal  vicissitudes,  even  those  of  the 
present.  The  argument  for  recognition  of  the  village  is  even  more 
conclusive  if  one  cares  to  broaden  one's  point  of  view  to  include 
Oriental  cultures — China  and  India.  Thus  the  turning  of  our  atten- 
tion upon  the  village  may  be  the  beginning  of  the  discovery  of  the 
rationale  of  our  rural  institutions. 

FUNDAMENTAL    CONSIDERATIONS 

The  special  urgency  of  rural  problems  in  general  in  these  days 
of  reconstruction  also  favors  such  an  angle  of  consideration  of  our 
rural  life  as  has  been  suggested.  The  war  brought  the  world  prob- 
lem of  agriculture  to  attention,  and  postbellum  conditions  have 
only  intensified  this.  The  war  experience  of  our  own  country  and 
others  in  agricultural  matters  may  well  be  a  valuable  propaedeutic 
to  a  frank  recognition  of  basal  conditions,  of  willingness  to  see 
the  situation  from  new  angles,  as  well  as  of  determination  to  mobilize 
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popular  forces  for  readjustment.  The  exclusion  of  Russia  from  the 
world  economy,  the  financial  collapse  in  our  traditional  foreign 
market,  our  agricultural  depression — all  force  American  rural  in- 
terests to  fundamental  considerations.  For  the  war  on  its  economic 
side  was  a  revelation  of  the  comparative  strength  and  merits  of  very- 
different  national  economies.  And  the  cardinal  difference  was,  in 
the  last  analysis,  in  their  rural  bases,  so  different  in  type  as  the 
British,  the  Russian,  the  German  and  French,  and  our  own.  Post- 
war readjustments  will  take  that  experience  into  account.  The 
soundest  type  of  rural  life  for  the  general  conditions  of  modern 
life  will  be  made  evident.  The  experience  of  the  Russian  Soviet 
Republic  with  the  peasant  communes  is  doubtless  the  most  striking. 
England  is  a  very  special  case,  and  in  no  sense  to  be  taken  as  typical 
for  modern  states.  Germany  and  France  are  still  preoccupied  with 
essentially  political  considerations.  We  in  this  country  are  still 
rather  inclined  to  trust  to  emergency  measures  for  relief  of  the 
general  situation.  But  no  other  land  on  earth  has  more  reason  or 
a  better  opportunity  for  fundamental  consideration  of  the  norm 
for  modern  rural  institutions. 

Just  before  the  war  situation  developed,  attention  in  the  rural 
field  was  turning  to  the  consideration  of  problems  that  would 
have  led  to  a  concentration  upon  the  village  centers  of  rural  life. 
Marketing  and  credits;  consolidated  schools  and  community 
churches;  good  roads,  rural  free  delivery,  and  farmers'  telephones; 
farmers7  cooperative  institutions — all  pointed  that  way.  The  spe- 
cial literature  of  the  war  period  is  full  of  indications  of  the  place 
of  the  village  centers  in  rural  life,  whether  economic,  social,  or 
political.  The  literature  of  rural  sociology  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding  the  war  was  beginning  to  make  more  extended  reference 
to  the  village  factor.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  chief  students  of 
our  rural  life  were  not  at  all  fully  convinced  of  its  importance, 
present  or  future.  The  more  recent  works,  however,  consider  it  a 
cardinal  factor,  and  in  several  cases  are  primarily  devoted  to  it. 
And  this  was  not  the  result  alone  of  closer  acquaintance  with  the 
rural  field  based  on  the  new  survey  methods  of  approach,  but  was 
also  due  to  exceedingly  rapid  changes  in  the  organization  of  our 
rural  life. 

RAPID    CHANGES    IN    RURAL    LIFE 

This  latter  fact,  indeed,  is  the  chief  sanction  for  study  of  the 
American  village  today.  The  recency,  the  rapidity,  and  the  basal 
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character  of  the  changes,  internal  and  international,  that  have 
affected  our  agriculture  and  rural  life,  give  every  justification  for 
quite  a  new  angle  of  vision  on  rural  sociology.  And  this  more 
particularly  since  our  rural  progress,  from  the  early  nineties  on, 
cannot,  even  to  the  most  optimistic,  be  said  to  have  resulted  in 
anything  like  a  solution  for  cardinal  difficulties  or  even  to  have 
convinced  students  of  the  subject  that  the  general  line  of  advance 
was  truly  indicated,  for  it  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
general  attitude  of  the  critical  student  of  rural  sociology  or  eco- 
nomics is  not  so  distinctly  hopeful  as  it  was  that  good  roads,  farm 
machinery,  federal  farm  loans,  consolidation  of  schools,  the  com- 
munity church,  the  auto,  indeed,  any  or  all  of  the  movements, 
agencies,  or  things  that  a  decade  or  so  ago  seemed  to  bid  fair  to 
transform  our  rural  life,  by  making  satisfactory  adjustment  to  the 
transitional  conditions  of  the  period,  are  panaceas,  or  even  sub- 
stantial salvors,  for  the  situation  under  which  the  masses  of  our 
rural  population  work  and  live.  If  this  be  in  a  fair  measure  true, 
it  may  be  that  something  more  fundamental  and  less  special  than 
any  or  all  of  these  is  suggested. 

REORGANIZATION   OF  RURAL  LIFE  ESSENTIAL 

The  suggestion  of  this  paper  is  that  the  need  is  for  new  forms 
of  community  life  in  the  country;  a  reorganization  of  rural  life,  in 
every  aspect,  around  the  centers;  and  in  general  an  assimilation  of 
our  American  rural  life  to  the  general  form  approved  by  world- 
wide and  age-long  experience.  But  this,  of  course,  in  a  special  form, 
as  distinct  from  that  of  the  past  and  conditions  elsewhere,  as 
American  conditions  are  different,  and  as  historical  and  compara- 
tive experience  warrant — in  brief,  the  American  village. 

It  is  only  from  such  a  broader  outlook  on  the  matter  that  the 
village  can  be  redeemed  from  a  matter  of  petty  localism  such  as 
has  been  its  fate  in  the  past.  It  must  be  understood  to  be,  as  so 
many  eminent  students  of  history  and  social  institutions  have  in- 
sisted, at  once  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  universal  form  of 
human  society.  The  American  village — individually  petty  and  in- 
significant as  it  may  seem,  when  its  collective  importance  is  not 
appreciated — must  be  seen  to  be  but  a  part  of  the  world-wide 
sphere  of  communal  life.  It  is  a  misfortune  to  rural  sociology  that 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Studies  of  local  institutional  history  have  not 
been  continued,  for  in  modern  history  the  decadence  of  communism 
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is  at  least  as  significant  as  the  rise  of  capitalism.  The  problems 
associated  with  it  in  all  the  principal  countries  of  western  Europe, 
as  a  result  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  urban  movement, 
are  the  most  difficult  their  statesmen  face.  The  village  community 
has  been  throughout  the  process  of  modern  world  migration  the 
chief  source  of  European  emigration,  as  well  as  furnishing  almost 
exclusively  the  personnel  for  the  urban  movement  there.  And 
finally,  the  movements  for  the  correction  of  many  of  the  ills  of 
our  modem  civilization  suggest  the  village  as  a  solution.  Witness 
the  garden  villages,  the  proprietary  towns,  village  communities  for 
purposes  of  charities  and  correction,  and  the  universal  and  per- 
sistent attempt  to  realize  ideal  society  in  a  village  form. 

ITS  FUNCTION  AS  A  SOCIAL  FORM 

Why  should  the  village  community  be  so  ancient,  persistent,  and 
widespread?  This  scope  of  village  life  can  be  the  better  appreciated 
if  its  function  as  a  social  form  is  indicated.  Latter  day  study  of 
the  village  community  in  the  Old  World  has  advanced  far  beyond 
the  crude  theory  that  safety  was  the  chief  reason  for  the  village 
under  medieval  conditions.  Were  this  so,  there  might,  under  modern 
conditions,  be  no  need  for  the  village  form  of  rural  life.  Safety 
and  protection  are  still  factors  in  the  aggregation  into  such  com- 
munities even  under  modern  conditions.  But  then  as  now,  the 
need  for  community  living — economic  and  social  convenience,  as 
well  as  mental  and  moral  health — was  the  primary  factor.  To  safe- 
guard its  interests  in  these  matters  of  safety  and  convenience  not 
provided  for  in  the  larger  units  of  political  life,  the  modern  village 
incorporates.  The  special  form  of  village  life  in  Europe  was  due 
to  conditions  which  are  not  repeated  in  America,  but  this  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  general  function  which  the  village  sub- 
served in  rural  society  is  not  as  vital  under  our  conditions  as  it  was 
then  and  there.  This  much  has  been  said  because  the  above- 
suggested  theory  of  the  village  has  been  advanced  as  an  argument 
that  modern  conditions  of  rural  life  and  agriculture  do  not  require 
the  village. 

NOMENCLATURE 

What  might  be  called  the  American  prejudice  against  the  village 
is  evident  in  a  number  of  the  phenomena  of  our  local  institutional 
life.  We  have,  for  example,  not  yet  arrived  at  any  consistent  or 
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stable  designation  for  the  different  types  of  local  community  life. 
The  prodigious  ambiguity  of  our  terms  "urban"  and  "rural"  is  one 
evidence.  The  nomenclature  of  local  government  is  another.  It  is 
true  that,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  there  is  evidence  of  a 
recognition  of  three  general  classes  of  local  communities — the  vil- 
lage, town,  and  city.  In  popular  usage  these  are  classed  according 
to  number  of  population;  but  the  distinction  is  very  roughly  made. 
The  chief  national  organizations  that  have  occasion  to  classify 
them  for  administrative  purposes  have  hardly  been  able  to  agree 
on  a  connotation  for  "city,"  while  the  scope  assigned  to  "towns" 
has  been  even  more  diverse,  and  the  "villages"  have  been  indiscrimi- 
nately bulked  with  the  "country." 

The  ambiguity  and  confusion  is  even  greater  when  the  laws  for 
incorporation  are  examined.  There  is  no  uniformity  between  the 
different  states  as  to  the  size  of  population  necessary  or  desirable 
for  incorporation  as  city,  town,  or  village.  The  three  grades  are  in 
fairly  widespread  use,  but  more  than  half  the  states  know  only 
"towns"  and  "cities."  One  state  incorporates  all  as  cities  of  one 
class  or  another.  About  a  third  of  the  states  have  a  defined  village 
class,  but  this  is  confined  largely  to  the  East  and  South.  The  evi- 
dent tendency  is  to  drop  the  village  designation.  This  has  probably 
been  due  to  the  prevalent  boom  spirit,  as  is  indicated  by  the  very 
common  practice  of  inserting  the  word  "City"  or  "Town"  in  the 
proper  name  of  the  community.  The  suffix  "ville"  or  "burg"  is  still 
more  common  than  "ton"  or  "town"  in  the  names  of  these  small 
places,  but  these  occur  in  less  cases  than  such  designations  as 
"Centre,"  "Junction,"  "City,"  "Town,"  and  other  designations 
suggestive  of  urban  ambitions.  The  situation  as  to  incorporation  in 
New  England  is  of  course  quite  special. 

Such  confusion  of  nomenclature  plainly  indicates  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  nature  and  function  of  the  village  as  a  form  of 
community  life.  It  is  doubtless  due  to  the  inchoate  condition  of 
our  local  life  resulting  from  the  rapid  expansion  and  sweeping  trans- 
formations of  American  life.  With  the  settling  down  of  population 
movements  that  is  now  occurring,  a  greater  coherency  of  principles 
should  be  sought. 

VILLAGE  AWAITS  RECOGNITION 

The  lack  of  consideration  given  such  communities  in  comparison 
with  that  accorded  by  European  students  of  local  life  is  doubtless 
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also  due  to  the  recency  of  their  appearance  on  a  large  scale — so  far 
as  total  population  included  in  them  is  concerned — and  as  a  defi- 
nitely permanent  class  of  American  communities,  for  this  has  oc- 
curred largely  since  1890.  There  has  been  no  vision  of  the  village 
and  the  village  has  consequently  had  no  vision  of  itself.  Open- 
country  and  city  life  have  been  done  ample  justice,  but  the  hamlet, 
village,  and  town  still  await  recognition. 

It  is  very  difficult  in  view  of  modern  conditions  to  gain  recog- 
nition for  the  countless  villages  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the 
human  race,  even  in  western  civilization,  work  and  live.  For  modern 
life — and  especially  American  life — has  been  characterized  by  vast 
extensions  of  open-country  life  in  new  agricultural  lands,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  the  rise  of  great  new  cities  as  centers  for  com- 
merce and  industry.  It  is  hard  to  appreciate  how  new,  how  local, 
and  maybe  how  temporary,  is  open-country  life — such  as,  for  the 
brief  period  of  our  frontier  expansion,  has  been  typical  of  our  rural 
life.  The  tradition  of  a  centralizing  urban  movement  is  also  strongly 
ingrained  in  our  thinking.  One  is  enabled  to  think  more  freely, 
however,  when  these  are  considered  as  only  the  preliminary  stages 
of  modern  history  and  social  organization. 

For  these  forms  of  life  have  not  as  yet  dominated  even  in  western 
civilization.  Only  in  England,  whose  case  is  unique  and  dependent 
upon  her  world-girdling  imperialism,  and  in  Belgium,  does  strictly 
urban  life  predominate  over  the  rural-communal.  Otherwise  con- 
tinental Europe,  and  especially  Russia,  is  characterized  by  the 
village  community.  Open-country  life  is  wholly  exceptional  and 
local  in  Europe.  In  the  vast  and  ancient  social  structures  of  China 
and  India  the  preponderance  is  even  greater.  More  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Old  World  population  are  dwellers  in  villages.  Mod- 
ern civilization  has  not  yet  made  any  substantial  inroads  upon  this 
preponderance. 

In  marked  contrast,  of  course,  is  the  juxtaposition  of  open- 
country  and  huge  commercial  metropoles  in  South  America,  Aus- 
tralia, and,  to  a  less  degree,  in  Canada.  In  these  newer  parts  of  the 
New  World  there  is  as  yet  little  mediation  of  the  extremes  by  any 
town  or  village  class.  The  plantation  type  of  culture,  however,  gives 
the  open-country  life  a  wholly  different  form  than  in  America  with 
its  single-family  farmsteads.  Is  something  like  this,  rather  than 
the  traditional  Old  World  type,  to  be  the  normal  form  of  modern 
agricultural  industry  and  rural  life? 
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HOW   THE   VILLAGE   STARTS 

The  United  States  was  in  the  days  of  most  rapid  westward 
expansion  characterized  by  a  situation  similar,  though  not  so  ag- 
gravated, as  that  characterized  above.  But  the  village  tradition 
transmitted  from  Europe  in  colonial  days,  and  rather  highly  de- 
veloped during  the  restricted  expansion  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  carried  into  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  from  the  beginning 
dotted  the  country  with  hamlets  at  every  cross-roads,  ferry,  ford, 
and  crossing,  or  other  probable  location  for  a  center.  Enough  of 
these  "boomed"  to  keep  the  tradition  strong,  and  in  spite  of  their 
being  quite  overshadowed  by  the  "boom  cities,"  American  local  life 
has  always  been  characterized  by  a  network  of  local  centers  of  vary- 
ing range  of  function  and  importance.  The  great  majority  of  the 
locations  where  now  are  our  more  than  100,000  hamlets,  villages, 
towns,  and  cities  date  from  the  very  first  days  of  settlement  in  each 
region.  The  development  was  naturally  less  marked  in  the  South 
previous  to  the  Civil  War,  but  since  that  time  many  such  local 
centers,  apart  from  the  county  seats,  have  developed.  The  United 
States  has  never  been  without  a  significant  median  class  of  local 
centers,  although  today  one  in  ten  of  our  people  is  in  three  metro- 
politan cities,  and  one  in  three  is  in  the  open  country. 

As  a  result  of  this  process,  however,  American  rural  life  is,  in 
contrast  with  both  Europe  and  the  newer  New  World  countries, 
characterized  by  the  prevalence  of  extremely  small  rural  centers 
or  hamlets.  These  are  as  distinctive  of  our  rural  society  as  are  our 
isolated  farmsteads.  The  American  hamlet  or  village  is  a  unique 
rural  phenomenon. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  CENSUS  DATA 

Their  non-recognition  as  a  special  and  significant  form  of 
American  life  has  been  in  part  due,  also,  to  the  limitations  of  the 
Census  data.  The  Census  has  from  the  first  indicated  the  popula- 
tion of  the  various  incorporated  places,  but  only  latterly  has  it  pre- 
sented any  summaries  or  analyses  of  the  various  classes.  And 
although  since  the  early  decades  of  the  last  century  great  freedom 
of  incorporation  has  been  permitted  to  small  communities,  even 
today  not  one  in  ten  is  incorporated,  though  practically  all  which 
have  over  500  people  are.  The  Census  data  then  allow  of  a  com- 
prehensive view  being  gained  of  such  of  the  incorporated  places  as 
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may  be  considered  villages.  But  still  the  student  of  the  hamlet 
must  trust  to  unofficial  sources  in  directories,  atlases,  etc.,  for  data 
of  the  individual  communities,  the  Census  only  distinguishing  be- 
tween persons  living  on  farms  and  in  communities  in  general.  The 
non-recognition  of  the  large  and  important  class  of  unincorporated 
places  in  the  New  England  towns  has  been  another  important 
limitation. 

The  segregation  of  the  incorporated  center  from  its  surrounding 
farm  district,  and  the  mobilizing  of  the  data  only  for  the  highly 
artificial  township — which  in  a  significant  number  of  cases  cuts  even 
municipalities  asunder  and  divides  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
communities — make  the  Census  data  primarily  political,  and  hence 
of  relatively  little  use  to  the  student  of  local  life,  and  especially 
the  rural. 

The  class  of  places  here  under  consideration  is  very  largely 
included  within  what  the  Census  designates  as  the  "rural"  sphere, 
i.e.,  2,500  and  less.  The  changing  connotation  of  the  Census  terms 
(urban-rural)  has  therefore  not  affected  the  understanding  of  the 
village  as  it  has  that  of  the  town,  which  includes  places  both  above 
and  below  2,500.  But  certainly  the  distinction  must  be  made  within 
the  rural  sphere  not  only  as  to  population  living  in  open  country 
and  in  communities,  but  also  as  between  those  living  in  incorporated 
and  unincorporated  places.  The  incorporated  places  under  2,500 
include  about  one-seventh  of  the  total  rural,  and  the  element  in 
the  unincorporated  places  is  not  much  less.  The  village  then  in- 
cludes about  one-quarter  of  the  entire  rural  population.  If  their 
conditions  of  work  and  life  are  significantly  different  from  those 
of  the  open  country  it  surely  behooves  rural  sociology  to  recognize 
them. 

VILLAGES   ARE   INDIVIDUALLY  PETTY,   BUT    COLLECTIVELY    IMPORTANT 

While  collectively  so  important,  the  village  and  hamlets  are  in- 
dividually petty,  especially  if  they  be  considered  apart  from  their 
farm  districts.  The  Census  presents  no  classification  of  the  incor- 
porated places  below  2,500,  but  more  than  half  of  them  are  of  less 
than  500,  and  the  hamlets  are  in  general  under  100.  The  separation 
of  the  center  from  its  community  is  in  no  sense,  however,  legitimate, 
especially  for  these  agricultural  villages  and  country  towns  which 
have  little  or  no  independent  life  apart  from  their  districts.  Rural 
sociology  should  insist  on  this  method  of  so  regarding  them. 
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It  might  be  well  also  to  distinguish  the  village  and  the  town.  This 
cannot  be  based  on  the  form  of  incorporation  but  it  should  recognize 
the  fact.  To  distinguish  on  this  basis  would  draw  the  line  at  about 
300.  Its  legitimacy  appears  when  it  is  seen  that  this  separates  the 
centers  which  do  not  predominate  in  numbers  in  their  communities 
and  which  definitely  inhere  in  their  rural  setting  from  those  which 
do  not  generally  do  so. 

The  town  might  then  be  grouped  with  the  villages  and  hamlets 
under  the  general  caption  of  "country  towns."  They  are  all  pri- 
marily centers  for  rural  districts  in  some  capacity  or  other.  Ex- 
ceptions will  have  to  be  made  of  course  of  mill  towns,  mining  camps, 
lumbering,  resort,  suburban,  and  other  special  types  of  small  centers. 
And  there  are  many  towns  of  above  2,500,  up  to  5,000,  and  some 
beyond,  which  can  be  legitimately  considered  country  towns  rather 
than  small  cities.  These  will  be  towns  where  manufacturing  is  not 
the  chief  economic  interest,  at  least  not  in  the  forms  related  to  local 
raw  materials;  they  are  primarily  commercial  and  residential.  In 
the  measure  that  in  feeling,  in  economic  life,  and  in  their  social 
institution  they  are  divorced  from  their  countryside  and  maintain 
an  inclusive  life,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  cities.  The  district 
tributary  to  the  town  will  generally  include  lesser  centers,  hamlets, 
and  villages,  with  their  districts.  This  is  a  characteristic  and  im- 
portant relationship  of  the  country  town — it  is  the  metropolis  of  a 
greater  community. 

TWO-THIRDS  OF  AMERICAN  POPULATION   IS  RURAL 

Now  if  this  latter  class  of  place,  up  to  say  15,000,  be  included 
(for  the  great  majority  of  them  will  be  "country  towns"  in  this 
broader  sense),  the  total  population  involved  is  approximately  30 
per  cent  of  the  nation;  and  if  to  these  be  added  their  appurtenant 
country  population,  fully  two-thirds  of  the  national  population  may 
be  considered  as  the  rural  sphere. 

Students  of  urban  conditions  are  more  and  more  recognizing 
that  this  sphere  too  must  be  subjected  to  classification.  In  the 
past  most  generalizations  made  for  "city"  life  have  been  made  from 
data  for  the  larger  cities.  Municipal  sociology  has  about  as  many 
invalid  judgments  to  its  credit  as  has  rural.  The  student  of  urban 
sociology  will  be  as  ready  as  the  ruralite  for  a  delimitation  of  this 
border-line  sphere  of  the  country  town,  for  the  results  of  includ- 
ing in  the  urban  sphere  these  towns  and  small  cities,  with  their 
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unique  conditions  and  social  composition,  have  been  as  vicious 
as  bulking  open  country  with  the  hamlet,  village,  and  town  in  gen- 
eralizing for  the  rural  sphere.  Neither  city  nor  country  can  be 
understood  until  the  town  and  village  are  distinguished  for  study. 

The  Census  down  to  1900  was  on  a  more  legitimate  basis  from 
this  point  of  view  in  that  it  included  in  the  "rural"  the  places  up 
to  8,000.  About  6,000,000  population  was  then  transferred  from 
the  rural  to  the  urban  side  of  the  social  ledger — with  results  to  be 
referred  to  later.  In  view  of  these  facts  this  town  and  village 
sphere  has  a  general  theoretical  importance  for  an  understanding 
of  American  life  quite  aside  from  their  own  intrinsic  worth- whileness. 

And  is  there  not  as  much  justification  for  the  Census  undertak- 
ing to  delimit  in  a  general  way  at  least  the  thousands  of  "greater 
communities"  referred  to  above,  as  the  score  or  so  of  "metropolitan 
districts"?  They  are  as  vital  for  a  true  understanding  of  the  rural 
sphere  as  the  latter  are  for  the  urban. 

RURAL    SOCIOLOGY   MUST    BROADEN    ITS    SCOPE 

Rural  sociology  has  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by 
broadening  its  scope  of  theoretical  vision  and  practical  concern  to 
include  the  country  towns,  and  this  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
the  village  cannot  be  understood  apart  from  them. 

Naturally  the  scope  of  this  general  sphere  of  life  differs  in  the 
different  sections.  For  in  a  country  so  large  in  extent,  so  varied 
in  resources  and  social  composition,  and  in  such  various  and  rapidly 
changing  stages  of  development,  averages  are  peculiarly  vicious. 

THE   NEW  ENGLAND  TOWN 

New  England  has  always  been  exceptional  in  her  absence  of 
small  incorporated  communities.  Only  three  of  the  states  allow  such 
and  but  a  hundred  out  of  the  thousands  of  villages  and  towns  in 
this  section  are  politically  separate  from  their  "towns."  Yet  the 
average  "town"  has  several  local  centers,  Massachusetts  having 
some  800  places  of  more  than  50  people  in  her  119  towns,  33  only 
being  incorporated.  The  towns,  however,  more  nearly  approach  the 
character  of  what  I  have  called  "greater  communities,"  in  consisting 
of  a  principal  center  with  more  or  less  subordinate  centers.  The 
historical  factor  is  vital  here.  The  New  England  "town"  is  thus 
similar  to  the  French  commune  and  the  corresponding  minor  civil 
divisions  of  continental  Europe.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  less 
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artificial  than  the  mid-west  township,  which  has  neither  historical 
nor  geographic  justification. 

New  York  has  some  3,700  places  of  which  only  some  450  are 
incorporated;  more  than  two-thirds  of  them  being  villages  and 
towns  under  2,500.  About  one-third  of  the  so-called  "rural"  popu- 
lation is  in  the  hamlets,  and  more  in  the  towns  and  villages  than 
in  the  open  country.  Pennsylvania,  with  the  largest  rural  popula- 
tion of  any  state,  has  the  largest  number  of  such  communities,  nearly 
5,000.  Passing  into  the  Mid-West,  Indiana  and  Ohio  show  the  same 
situation,  although  the  farther  west  one  goes  the  fewer  the  hamlets 
and  the  larger  the  proportion  of  the  centers  of  a  size  for  incorpora- 
tion. The  average  county  will  have  at  least  a  score  of  such  places 
and  the  average  township  more  than  one. 

THE  SOUTH  NOW  DEVELOPING 

The  South  is  in  the  very  midst  of  the  village  movement.  The 
incorporation  of  small  communities  has  been  particularly  active. 
In  1870  a  great  many  of  the  counties  had  no  incorporated  place, 
and  the  county  seats  were  in  most  cases  the  only  centers  of  signifi- 
cance. More  than  one-half  of  the  incorporated  places  in  this  section 
are  under  500.  The  South  is  now  in  the  stage  of  village  develop- 
ment that  the  Mid-West  was  in  several  decades  ago.  With  this 
new  localism  all  in  the  future  it  has  an  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  local  institutions  that  might  well  serve  as  a  model  for  the 
rest  of  the  country.  Booker  T.  Washington  seems  to  have  re- 
garded the  village  community  as  a  line  of  solution  for  many  phases 
of  the  negro  problem.  In  the  Old  South  in  general  the  hamlets 
are  particularly  numerous  and  extremely  small,  but  are  generally 
more  important  in  the  average  county  than  the  incorporated  places. 
Virginia,  for  example,  has  some  4,000  places  of  which  less  than  200 
are  incorporated,  but  open-country  population  is  largely  in  excess 
over  that  in  the  hamlets  and  incorporated  places. 

WESTERN  TOWNS   INCORPORATE 

It  is  in  the  Middle  West  that  the  village,  as  distinguished  from 
the  hamlet  and  town,  is  most  fully  established.  Nearly  one-half 
of  the  total  number  of  incorporated  places  under  2,500  are  in  this 
section;  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  these  states  is 
in  them;  about  50  per  cent  of  the  so-called  "rural"  population,  and 
they  include  more  people  than  any  other  class  of  center.  The 
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hamlets,  though  numerous  (Iowa  has  about  2,000,  only  one  in  three 
of  her  rural  centers  being  incorporated),  are  much  less  important, 
relatively,  than  the  villages  and  towns. 

In  the  Far  West  the  importance  of  the  incorporated  town  is  even 
greater,  averaging  two-thirds  of  the  total  population.  There  is 
greater  centralization  and  less  hamlet  life.  The  irrigation  town  is  a 
significant  type.  More  than  a  third  of  the  so-called  "rural"  popula- 
tion is  in  the  incorporated  places. 

Thus,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  hamlet  population 
in  the  100,000  or  so  unincorporated  "places"  includes  probably  not 
much  less  than  the  incorporated  places  in  the  rural  sphere.  The 
village  is  probably  of  about  the  same  importance  as  the  town  so  far 
as  population  is  concerned. 

MORE  AND  BETTER  CENTERS  GREATEST  NEED  OF  RURAL  AMERICA 

The  functions  subserved  by  this  network  of  rural  centers  are 
vital.  Middleman  agencies  of  all  kinds,  two-thirds  of  the  rural 
churches,  and  practically  all  the  high  schools  are  centered  in  them; 
two-fifths  of  the  rural  population  have  become  resident  in  them. 
Each  class  of  them  has  its  own  special  conditions  and  problems, 
and  its  own  special  function  for  rural  life.  Rural  life  cannot  be 
at  its  best,  either  economically  or  socially,  until  there  are  sufficient 
local  centers  of  these  various  types,  adequately  performing  their 
respective  functions.  The  hamlet  and  town  are  probably  in  less 
satisfactory  position  than  the  village  at  present.  The  former  is 
only  the  beginning  of  a  true  center,  having  only  a  portion  of  the 
most  essential  institutions.  Their  schools  and  churches  are  very 
often  in  the  surrounding  country — the  greater  number  of  them  are 
inland — yet  these  incipient  centers  have  a  purpose  and  a  future. 
More  and  better  local  centers  are  probably  the  greatest  present  need 
of  rural  America,  and  the  greatest  problem  of  rural  organization. 
This  provision  of  true  rural  centers,  serving  both  agricultural  and 
rural  life  needs,  would  be  a  sound  ruralism. 

Sound  reform  will  always  furnish  leadership  for  and  facilitate 
developments  in  all  desirable  tendencies  that  are  discovered  to  be 
operating  rather  than  schematically  projecting  programs.  It  would 
doubtless  be  presumptuous,  even  with  such  a  general  recognition 
of  the  village  as  has  been  contended  for,  to  say  that  the  village 
movement  is  the  normal  and  basal  tendency  that  is  to  transform 
rural  America. 
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SIGNIFICANT  MOVEMENT  NOW  IN  PROGRESS 

It  can  be  said,  however,  that  the  rise  of  these  centers,  in  their 
collective  increase  of  population,  and  individual  changes,  constitutes 
one  of  the  largest  and  possibly  the  most  significant  movements  of 
population  latterly  in  process.  Foreign  immigration  and  emigration 
do  not  compare  with  it  in  scope;  the  westward  movement,  inter- 
regional and  interstate,  has  become  relatively  insignificant;  the  urban 
movement,  so  far  as  it  is  limited  to  the  larger  cities  (which  alone 
are  properly  urban)  is  greatly  reduced.  The  various  phases  of  what 
should  be  called  the  rural  "shift,"  but  which  is  usually  spoken  of 
as  "depopulation."  centering  on  the  rise  of  this  whole  class  of  places, 
constitute  a  vast  movement. 

Comparisons  will  most  likely  be  made  with  the  urban  movement. 
The  traditions  and  prejudices  connected  with  this  phenomenon — 
spectacular  as.  it  has  been  under  American  conditions— are  all  in 
favor  of  a  feeling  that  it  is  a  continuing  and  enlarging  thing.  The 
Census  has  contributed  largely  to  this  tradition — and  to  the  oppo- 
site and  negative  tradition  for  the  rural — by  its  definitions  of  urban 
and  rural,  by  its  changes  therein,  and  by  grouping  all  classes  of  urban 
and  rural  under  these  general  captions.  The  comparisons  made  have 
been  persistently  unfavorable  to  the  rural  sphere  in  spite  of  the  facts 
that,  from  another  point  of  view:  (i)  The  rural  has  always  greatly 
predominated  over  the  urban  at  each  Census  (even  if  the  earlier 
generosity  of  the  Census  in  according  to  the  rural  all  the  places  up 
to  8,000  be  taken  into  account),  and  (2)  until  recent  changes  of  defi- 
nition, increases  in  absolute  numbers  more  than  the  urban,  and  (3) 
at  a  higher  rate  when  corresponding  totals  are  compared.  Thus  a 
considerable  amount  of  statistical  juggling  has  been  necessary  to 
establish  and  maintain  the  urban  tradition  in  such  a  pioneering 
civilization  as  ours  has  been. 

RECOGNITION  OF  THE  VILLAGE  MOVEMENT 

The  recognition  of  the  village  movement  has,  then,  to  be  made  in 
the  face  of  this  urban  tradition  and  also  of  the  idea  that  open- 
country  farmstead  life  is  a  permanent  form.  The  factors  which 
have  obscured  the  scope  of  village  life  have  even  more  prevented 
the  recognition  of  the  village  movement.  The  village  has  never  been 
lacking,  on  a  large  scale,  from  American  life.  It  is  true  that  more 
than  half  of  the  present  incorporated  places  date  their  incorporation 
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since  1890,  but  there  were  at  that  time  some  6,000  such.  As  noted 
above,  the  great  majority  of  all  small  centers  date  their  beginnings 
back  to  the  first  settlement  in  each  region  occupied.  To  judge  on 
the  basis  of  incorporated  places  does  not  give  a  fair  perspective, 
for  despite  the  proverbial  liberality  of  legislatures  in  permitting 
incorporation,  still  not  one  in  ten  of  them  is  incorporated,  although 
thousands  of  them  are  larger  than  those  that  are.  In  1870  fully 
half  of  the  counties  had  no  incorporated  place  within  them,  whereas 
now  nine  out  of  ten  have.  But  after  1880,  in  the  middle  states, 
these  centers,  with  the  coming  of  the  railroads  (nine- tenths  of  the 
incorporated  places  are  on  the  railroad),  the  beginnings  of  retirement 
from  the  farms,  the  final  location  of  county  seats,  and  other  factors, 
began,  some  to  rise,  others  to  fall,  but  the  great  majority  grew, 
though  slightly.  These  movements  were  all  intensified  after  1890 
and  even  more  so  after  1900.  The  movement  to  local  centers  has 
persisted  from  the  colonial  period  over  the  greater  portion  of  the 
country  (it  has  had  a  different  history  in  the  South),  but  has  taken 
on  a  new  form  in  the  last  generation. 

It  is,  therefore,  incorrect  to  think  of  the  rise  of  cities  and  of  open- 
country  settlement  as  having  alone  characterized  American  life.  The 
small  community  has  held  its  own  as  against  each  of  these  and  after 
a  century  of  expansion  today  includes  approximately  a  third,  or  as 
large  a  number  of  people  as  either  the  cities  (proper)  or  the  open 
country. 

INVOLUTION 

The  fact  is  that  the  urban  movement  has  been  undergoing  what 
might  be  termed  an  "involution."  The  base  of  the  urban  pyramid 
has  been  expanding  relatively  to  the  apex;  the  largest  cities  are 
increasing  at  a  decreasing  rate ;  a  decentralization  is  occurring,  based 
on  a  decentralization  of  industry.  The  most  rapid  growth  is  occur- 
ring in  the  lesser  cities  and  it  would  seem  that  this  might  continue 
along  the  lines  noted  by  Weber  some  twenty  years  ago. 

A  change  leading  to  a  similar  result  has  been  affecting  the  move- 
ments that  make  up  the  so-called  "rural  depopulation."  The  rural 
shift  is  no  longer  a  long-distance  westward  movement  so  far  as  it 
involves  move  from  farm  to  farm;  and  in  so  far  as  it  means  a  move 
from  country  to  town  it  is  no  longer  to  the  cities,  but  to  the  towns, 
and  increasingly  often  to  the  nearest  neighborhood  center.  As 
Vogt  has  noted,  the  prevailing  rural  shifts  are  now  intra,  and  not 
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inter,  community.  This  is  particularly  true  of  owners,  but  increas- 
ingly of  tenants  and  even  to  some  degree  of  farm  laborers;  it  is 
significantly  true  of  the  young  people  who  leave  the  farm  home. 
The  town,  the  community,  and  the  greater  community  all  profit  by 
this  tendency.  It  will  doubtless  continue  and  affect  the  village 
and  hamlet  as  it  has  the  town. 

The  total  population  in  the  hamlet-village-town  did  not,  until 
this  last  Census,  show  an  increase  comparable  to  the  urban,  al- 
though for  several  decades  it  has  exceeded  the  rural.  It  is  now, 
taken  in  its  broad  sense,  the  most  rapidly  growing  of  any  sphere 
of  American  life.  This  is  especially  significant  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  rural  sphere  (especially  if  the  open-country  population  alone 
be  considered)  is  practically  stationary.  The  hamlets  generally  are 
growing,  the  villages  generally  are  stationary,  but  with  an  occasional 
spectacular  rise  by  reason  of  special  conditions,  and  a  corresponding 
number  of  rapidly  declining  places.  The  towns  are  uniformly  grow- 
ing and  much  more  rapidly,  showing  the  same  tendencies  as  the  vil- 
lages but  much  intensified. 

The  places  that  are  growing  are  for  the  most  part  rising  indus- 
trial centers,  or  have  some  other  special  local  asset;  the  purely 
country  towns,  agricultural  villages,  and  hamlets  are  at  a  relative 
standstill.  The  majority  can  succeed  best  by  integrating  with  their 
countryside  as  more  adequate  community  or  greater  community 
centers.  Their  future  lies  in  an  urban  and  not  a  rural  outlook. 

DECADENCE   OF    LOCAL    INDUSTRY 

Rural  sociology  has  paid  little  attention  to  the  decadence  of  local 
industry  and  the  depopulation  of  the  towns  and  villages  which 
accompanied  the  earlier  centralization  of  industry,  the  rise  of  the 
industrial  towns,  and  the  movement  to  the  New  West.  Local  in- 
dustries were  set  up  in  the  early  days  of  western  settlement,  and 
many  local  centers  prospered  by  such  as  well  as  by  the  factors  indi- 
cated above.  In  many  a  town  there  is  a  tradition  of  better  days 
temporarily  lost. 

But  most  have  grown  up  since  the  days  of  centralization  and 
have  only  a  long-standing  tradition  of  being  sidetracked,  for  the 
currents  of  our  American  life  have  seemed  to  move  past  these  small 
local  centers.  Rural  sociology  must  now  provide  a  new  outlook 
and  future  for  them,  for  the  days  when  the  average  place  can  hope 
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to  boom  into  the  city  class  are  gone.  The  vast  majority  must  remain 
essentially  country  towns. 

How  then  can  they  best  serve  the  rural  need  and  at  the  same 
time  make  for  their  own  best  life? 

This  is  not  the  place  to  present  an  analysis  of  the  rural  situa- 
tion except  in  the  phases  where  the  relationship  to  the  village  center 
is  more  or  less  obvious. 

The  current  rural  problem,  adding  war  and  postwar  strain  to 
those  of  transitional  conditions  at  the  end  of  an  epoch,  makes  our 
earlier  problem  seem  merely  academic.  Agrarian  discontent,  finding 
local  expression  in  some  highly  significant  movements,  and  general 
manifestation  in  outstanding  economic  and  political  organizations, 
is  indication  that  the  results  of  all  phases  of  rural  progress  since  1890 
have  been  far  from  satisfactory.  For  a  while  they  really  seemed 
to  be  solvents.  A  rather  positive  and  optimistic  feeling  developed. 
Depopulation  and  decadence  were  on  analysis  shown  to  be  local  and 
temporary,  the  former  a  shift  rather  than  a  loss.  Conservation, 
cooperation,  and  community  became  more  or  less  familiar  ideas  and 
social  forces  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  rural  sphere.  The  recrudes- 
cence of  New  England  agriculture  and  rural  life,  the  region  where 
the  rural  problem  in  all  its  forms  first  appeared  and  was  most  intense, 
gave  encouragement.  Viewed  historically,  too,  rural  America  could 
be  seen  to  have  made  substantial  gains  from  pioneer  conditions, 
both  economic  and  social,  and  comparison  of  our  situation  and  prob- 
lems with  Europe  put  us  in  a  most  favorable  light. 

OPEN-COUNTRY  POPULATION  AT  STANDSTILL URBAN  GROWING 

RAPIDLY 

But  the  war  strain  and  the  recent  depression  have  indicated 
fundamental  weaknesses.  The  last  Census  has  shown  the  so-called 
urban  preponderant,  the  open-country  population  at  a  standstill, 
the  urban  population  growing  rapidly.  Retarded  production,  con- 
nected with  general  financial  and  marketing  conditions,  is  significant 
also  of  less  obvious  difficulties. 

INTERNAL  CONDITIONS  NOT  YET  NORMAL 

The  outlines  of  the  situation  seem  fairly  clear.  The  war  situa- 
tion was  special,  and  so  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned  conditions 
are  now  again  on  the  prewar  basis,  so  far  at  least  as  the  most  special 
factors  in  that  situation  are  concerned.  But  internal  conditions  are 
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still  far  from  normal.  The  fundamental  economic  fact  of  our  agri- 
culture, since  the  completion  of  the  epoch  of  westward  expansion, 
has  been  and  is  the  rise  of  land  values.  Associated  with  it  are  the 
discrepancy  between  the  commercial  and  agricultural  values  of  land, 
retirement  and  the  consequent  appearance  of  tenancy,  the  earlier 
prevalence  of  cash  tenancy,  a  retardation  of  technical  improvement 
in  the  face  of  the  profitableness  of  mere  land  acquirement  and  hold- 
ing, a  pronounced  but  inevitable  economic  preoccupation,  and  a  rela- 
tive neglect  of  socio-civic  considerations.  The  result — a  general 
makeshift  set  of  rural  institutions,  housing,  roads,  schools,  churches, 
etc.;  a  later  rural  depopulation  for  more  purely  social  reasons;  a 
labor  problem,  largely  due  to  single-cropping  and  a  highly  seasonal 
agriculture,  but  involving  social  elements ;  marketing  difficulties  asso- 
ciated with  the  necessarily  complex  agency  system  of  our  expansive 
economy;  a  credit  problem  largely  the  result  of  the  immense  finan- 
cial needs  of  such  a  rural  order.  These  fundamental  conditions 
have  their  reflex  in  a  host  of  special  problems  too  numerous  even  to 
mention  here. 

WHAT  DOES   THE  LOCAL   CENTER   CONTRIBUTE   TOWARD  THE 
SOLUTION  OF   THESE  PROBLEMS? 

The  contributions  of  the  local  center  to  rural  America  are  obvi- 
ous: (i)  The  rise  of  some  hundred  thousand  of  them  within  the 
rural  districts,  with  their  more  or  less  adequate  provision  of  economic 
and  social  agencies,  has  at  least  removed  much  of  the  earlier  and 
proverbial  "isolation"  of  rural  life.  (2)  The  village  movement  has 
lessened  rural  depopulation.  (3)  These  centers  have  served  as  nuclei 
for  communities. 

Open-country  institutions  have  rapidly  concentrated  in  these 
centers;  store,  post-office,  smithy,  church,  school,  social  hall,  and 
residences. 

There  is  a  vast  and  intricate  field  for  study  and  reform  in  local 
retailing  and  agency,  local  banking,  local  highway  systems,  and  local 
communication.  There  is  no  reason  why  rural  economics  should 
not  give  as  intimate  attention  to  the  local  business  man  as  to  the 
farmer.  Rural  sociology  has  paid  little  attention  to  the  special 
problems  of  the  villager  and  of  the  village.  Yet  it  is  doubtless 
true  that  our  agencies  for  agricultural  improvement  and  rural  wel- 
fare cannot  go  much  farther  until  the  village  end  of  the  situation  is 
taken  care  of. 
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The  villages  should  be  local  labor  centers  as  they  are  elsewhere 
in  western  civilization.  There  are  many  services,  economic  and 
social,  which  in  the  future  they  will  doubtless  extend  to  their  dis- 
tricts, such  as  trucking,  storage,  light  and  power,  fire  protection, 
etc.  Local  industry  will  doubtless  be  enlarged  and  provide  a  wider 
range  of  occupation  and  investment  of  capital.  More  suitable  provi- 
sion of  housing  for  laborers  and  workmen,  as  well  as  for  the  lesser 
class  of  retiring  farmers,  is  desirable.  Their  places  of  business, 
schools,  churches,  lodges,  halls,  and  newspapers  should  be  social- 
izing influences,  bringing  the  farmer,  business  man,  professional  man, 
and  artisan  (and  their  families)  together,  cultivating  community 
consciousness,  facilitating  cooperation,  a  sense  of  social  responsi- 
bility and  a  measure  of  control  for  business  and  social  life. 

Already  the  solution  of  the  rural  school  problem  is  seen  in  the 
special  cases  of  consolidation,  largely  into  villages,  and  in  the  more 
widespread,  but  less  formal,  centralizing  tendencies  resulting  from 
the  possibility  of  graded  and  high  school  provision  in  the  villages. 
Even  now  two  out  of  three  of  the  rural  churches  are  in  the  villages, 
where  conditions  are  gradually  giving  rise  to  a  very  effective  form 
of  community  churches  with  the  social  outlook. 

And  as  the  local  centers  become  more  adequate  along  these  lines 
they  increasingly  attract  retiring  owners  from  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood whose  tenants,  very  often  relatives,  are  the  farmers  of  the 
community.  This  is  a  powerful  community-building  influence,  for 
these  retired  capitalists  increasingly  go  into  local  business.  This 
farmer-interest  is  a  growing  factor  in  local  business  in  the  Middle 
West  at  least  and  cannot  but  result  in  the  ruralization  of  the 
middleman  and  financial  agencies. 

The  function  of  the  town,  which  is  the  metropole  of  a  greater 
community,  is  necessarily  more  complex.  There  are  many  special 
institutions,  agencies,  and  services  which  the  rural  districts,  including 
the  hamlets  and  villages,  cannot  have  unless  they  are  provided  by 
the  towns  for  the  entire  district.  This  is  true  of  hospitals,  fairs, 
the  higher  forms  of  music,  theatrical  and  lyceum  presentations,  etc. 
Towns  may  serve,  too,  as  centers  of  leadership  for  educational,  re- 
ligious, professional,  and  other  interests  through  being  convention 
and  conference  centers.  Specialized  business  and  professional  needs 
may  also  be  served  by  them.  They  should  be  the  natural  goal  for 
the  youth  of  the  region  who  seeks  other  than  agricultural  occupation. 

Rural  sociology  does  well  in  turning  its  attention  to  the  village. 


SPECIAL  MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS  IN  RURAL  REGIONS 

FREDERIC  H.  GUILD 
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Rural  communities  are  utilizing  with  increasing  frequency  a 
corporate  organization  of  a  governmental  character  as  a  means  of 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  community  along  the  lines  of  its  greatest 
need  or  opportunity.  Very  frequently  in  the  past  the  "municipal 
corporation"  has  been  treated  as  applicable  to  the  problems  of  cities 
and  towns  only.  But  special  adaptations  of  the  municipal  corpora- 
tion have  been  in  use  for  years  to  meet  particular  needs  of  particular 
rural  communities.  In  fact,  in  recent  years,  the  development  of 
this  form  of  organization  for  rural  districts  has  been  rapid.  This 
newer  governmental  agency  takes  the  form  of  the  incorporated  dis- 
trict, or  special  municipal  corporation,  organized  for  a  single  purpose, 
or  for  a  few  closely  related  purposes,  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
community.  It  is  self-governing,  independent  of  township,  county, 
and  state  officers.  The  district  elects  its  own  officers,  votes  bond 
issues,  has  full  control  over  the  project  for  which  it  is  formed,  and 
levies  taxes  or  special  assessments  to  defray  its  expenses. 

The  fundamental  needs  of  a  rural  community  which  such  cor- 
porations serve  may  be  roughly  classified  as  either  protection  or 
development.  There  must  be  protection  of  communities  in  low- 
lands from  floods.  Agricultural  lands  must  be  safeguarded  from 
the  damage  caused  by  streams  at  flood  stage,  or,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  from  the  possibility  of  devastating  tidal  waves.  Heavily 
wooded  sections  must  be  protected  from  the  dangers  of  forest  fires. 
The  health  of  communities  must  be  secured  by  the  draining  of  pesti- 
lential swamps,  or  by  removing  overflowed  or  storm  waters  from 
the  lowlands.  All  of  these  purposes  have  been  accomplished  for 
rural  communities  in  various  parts  of  the  country  by  means  of  the 
special  corporation,  created  in  much  the  same  way  that  a  town 
is  incorporated,  controlled  by  the  citizens  or  landowners  affected, 
and  possessing  sufficient  governmental  powers  to  solve  effectively 
the  particular  pressing  problem.  Among  districts  of  this  nature  are 
levee  and  diking  districts;  drainage,  ditch,  slough,  overflow,  pro- 
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tection,  storm  water,  and  sea  wall  districts;  mosquito  abatement 
districts;  and  sanitary  and  health  districts. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  recent  aspect  of  rural  incorpora- 
tion deals  with  the  organization  of  a  community,  or  rather  of  a  group 
of  individuals  having  a  community  of  interest,  in  order  to  further  the 
agricultural,  commercial,  or  industrial  development  of  the  group 
affected.  The  first  demands  of  a  rural  district  are  usually  for  roads 
and  schools.  The  incorporated  school  district  has  been  familiar 
enough.  In  the  development  of  the  frontier  and  in  the  early  history 
of  most  rural  districts  in  general,  it  has  played  an  important  part. 
Road  districts,  under  county  or  township  supervision,  have  long 
been  familiar.  As  special  independent  corporations,  however,  they 
are  relatively  recent,  corporate  organization  and  independence  of 
the  county  or  township  enabling  a  progressive  community  to  de- 
velop its  road  system  beyond  the  requirements  or  desires  of  less 
progressive  neighbors.  Drainage  or  reclamation  districts  remove 
the  stagnant  waters  of  a  swamp,  make  available  valuable  timber 
hitherto  untouched,  and  eventually  provide  rich  farm  lands.  Levee 
districts  reclaiming  the  fertile  bottom  lands  along  rivers  add  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  to  the  value  of  the  land  and  definitely  increase  the 
agricultural  resources  of  a  community.  Irrigation  districts  have 
turned  parts  of  the  arid  lands  of  the  West  into  valuable  farm  lands 
by  the  storage  and  distribution  of  water.  In  addition,  possibilities 
of  far  greater  development  for  the  community  spring  from  the  water 
power  and  hydro-electric  energy  developed  by  these  districts.  Water 
storage,  water  development,  or  fresh  water  supply  districts  guarantee 
an  adequate  supply  of  water  for  a  part  of  a  township  or  for  an 
entire  county  if  need  be,  for  agricultural,  domestic,  or  industrial 
purposes.  Commercial  waterway  districts,  navigation  or  river- 
regulating  districts,  navigable  canal  districts,  inlet  or  boat  course 
districts,  enable  a  community  to  develop  its  waterways  and  to  en- 
large its  commercial  opportunities  by  water  traffic. 

For  strictly  agricultural  communities,  agricultural  development 
districts  have  been  created  to  promote  the  development  of  agricul- 
tural lands  and  encourage  their  production.  Such  districts  have 
purchased  undeveloped  or  logged-off  lands  and  have  cleared  the 
lands,  provided  the  necessary  drainage  or  irrigation,  and  sold  the 
lands  to  new  settlers  at  a  low  charge.  In  other  cases  there  are 
stump  and  land  clearing  districts  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  possibilities  in  the  generation  of  electric  energy  by  water 
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power  in  this  country  are  enormous.  But  the  utilization  of  elec- 
tricity in  rural  communities  is  still  in  its  infancy.  In  a  few  states, 
however,  any  rural  community  possessing  the  necessary  facilities 
may  develop  its  own  water  power  and  provide  all  the  electricity 
it  requires.  This  is  accomplished  by  incorporating  the  community 
as  a  power  district  or  light,  heat,  and  power  district  for  the  purpose 
of  generating  and  distributing  power  of  any  character  for  irrigation, 
drainage,  general  agricultural,  domestic,  or  manufacturing  purposes. 
Or  the  community  may  incorporate  solely  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  distributing  system,  that  is,  the  poles  and  the  wires  and 
transmitters,  the  current  being  secured  by  contract  with  the  nearest 
private  company.  The  district  as  a  corporation  contracts  for  the 
use  of  the  current  and  is  responsible  for  the  payment  therefor. 
Within  the  district  the  directors  fix  rates  and  install  meters  and 
otherwise  conduct  the  business  in  much  the  same  way  as  though 
it  were  a  private  company.  Such  incorporated  districts  are  public 
utilities  and  come  within  the  public-utility  laws  of  those  states  as 
though  they  were  private  companies.  The  only  difference  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  districts  are  not  run  for  profit,  have  no  private 
stockholders,  and  are  directly  controlled  by  the  citizens  or  land- 
owners concerned. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  important  purposes  which  are  now 
being  served  by  the  incorporation  of  rural  communities.  In  most 
instances  the  corporation  created  has  power  to  perform  a  single 
service  only,  and  is  not  given  general  powers  such  as  are  possessed 
by  cities  and  towns.  In  every  case,  however,  the  special  corporation 
for  rural  communities  is  of  a  definite  type,  resembling  the  municipal 
corporation — the  city  or  town — in  the  method  of  incorporation,  in 
its  power  to  levy  taxes  and  issue  bonds,  and  in  part  in  its  govern- 
mental organization,  and  is  similar  also  to  the  private  corporation 
in  its  scheme  of  organization,  its  limited  liability,  and  its  financial 
methods. 

These  special  municipal  corporations  are  usually  voluntary  in 
organization,  though  it  is  within  the  legislative  power  in  some  states 
to  create  a  district  by  special  law  without  popular  action.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  however,  they  are  authorized  under  a  general  state  law, 
which  sets  forth  the  purposes  for  which  they  can  be  organized  and 
grants  to  them  power  to  levy  taxes  or  special  assessments  and  to 
issue  bonds. 

Procedure  for  incorporation  usually  begins  with  a  petition  to  a 
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court  or  to  a  county  or  state  official.  The  petition  may  be  signed 
by  a  majority  or  small  number  of  citizens,  taxpayers,  or  landowners, 
and  a  special  election  may  be  required  before  the  district  is  incorpo- 
rated. Or  the  requirement  may  be  a  majority  or  even  two-thirds 
of  the  landowners  as  signers  of  the  petition  and  the  court  or  other 
authority  may  be  authorized  to  order  the  incorporation  after  the 
details  of  the  procedure  have  been  completed.  In  any  case,  dis- 
senting landowners  must  be  given  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  and 
protest,  and  no  land  can  be  included  in  the  district  which  will  not 
be  benefited  by  the  plan  proposed  in  the  petition.  The  court  or 
authority  having  jurisdiction  usually  appoints  engineers  or  suitable 
persons  to  report  on  the  feasibility  of  the  plan  and  an  adverse  report 
to  the  effect  that  the  costs  will  exceed  the  benefits  is  usually  suffi- 
cient to  dismiss  further  proceedings.  Otherwise  the  authority  in 
charge  of  the  proceedings  defines  the  limits  of  the  district  and  either 
issues  an  order  establishing  the  district  or  calls  a  special  election 
to  enable  the  citizens  or  landowners  of  the  district  to  vote  upon 
the  proposition. 

For  the  government  of  such  districts,  the  general  rule  now  is 
that  the  community  as  thus  incorporated  elects  a  board  of  directors 
or  trustees  to  which  are  given  all  the  powers  of  the  district.  Like 
the  directors  of  a  private  corporation,  the  board  usually  acts  by 
selecting  a  general  manager  or  engineer  who  appoints  the  necessary 
subordinates  and  working  force.  Contracts  must  be  approved  by 
the  directors,  and  in  some  cases  by  the  electors  of  the  district. 

To  finance  the  particular  project  the  district  is  authorized  to 
issue  bonds,  and  frequently  this  is  the  chief  reason  for  the  corpo- 
rate form  of  organization.  These  bonds  are  guaranteed  by  district 
taxation  but  are  liens  against  individual  lands  only  to  the  extent 
of  the  assessment  or  tax  upon  that  land.  The  "stockholders"  of 
this  type  of  corporation  are  usually  those  who  possess  a  definite 
community  interest  in  the  project  for  which  the  district  is  formed. 
In  a  few  cases  all  citizens  within  the  district  have  been  permitted 
to  vote,  but  the  more  general  rule  now  is  to  give  to  each  landowner 
one  vote  for  each  acre  of  land  he  owns  within  the  district,  or  for 
each  unit  of  water  or  power  to  which  he  is  entitled,  or  for  each 
dollar  of  assessment  of  taxation  he  pays.  Under  such  circumstances 
non-resident  landowners  may  vote,  votes  may  be  cast  by  proxy, 
and  corporations  may  vote  on  the  same  terms  as  individuals.  The 
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district  electors  may  act  solely  through  annual  or  special  elections, 
or  the  district  may  be  governed  by  a  district  meeting  similar  to  the 
New  England  town  meeting,  where  the  electors  meet  and  discuss 
and  directly  approve  all  matters  of  importance. 

The  advantages  of  this  form  of  organization  for  rural  com- 
munities are  many.  The  chief  advantages  are  of  course  those  in- 
herent in  all  corporate  organizations — the  possibility  of  financing  an 
undertaking  too  large  for  any  small  group  of  interested  individuals, 
the  greater  facility  by  which  money  can  be  raised  by  taxation, 
the  limited  liability  of  the  members,  and  the  unity  of  management. 
Another  great  advantage  lies  in  the  flexibility  of  district  boundaries. 
An  incorporated  district  may  ignore  all  lines  but  those  of  the  state 
boundary.  A  community  problem  rarely  adjusts  itself  to  existing 
township  and  county  lines,  and  it  is  rather  difficult  to  secure  co- 
operative action  between  county  boards  for  the  affairs  of  a  com- 
munity which  happens  to  lie  across  county  lines.  Districts  exist 
which  are  smaller  than  a  township;  in  some  there  may  be  a  scant 
score  or  even  dozen  of  families  or  landowners;  but  other  districts 
exist  which  contain  parts  or  the  whole  of  several  counties.  The 
Little  River  Drainage  District  of  Missouri  is  nearly  as  large  in  area 
as  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  It  is  90  miles  long  and  from  4  to  30 
miles  wide.  It  contains  nearly  7  counties,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Under  this  form  of  organization  it  is  possible  to  have  the  boun- 
daries of  the  corporation  coincide  with  the  natural  limits  of  the 
particular  problem  or  undertaking  for  which  it  is  created.  Nor 
does  it  matter  whether  a  city  or  town  or  incorporated  village  lies 
within  the  area  served  by  the  district.  Once  the  district  has  been 
formed  by  consent  of  a  majority  of  those  having  the  particular 
community  interest,  all  existing  governmental  agencies  are  disre- 
garded and  the  plan  is  carried  out  as  a  unit  under  the  sole  direction 
of  the  directors  of  the  corporation. 

The  chief  defect  of  the  present  situation  lies  in  the  multiplica- 
tion of  governmental  agencies  and  officers,  due  to  the  fact  that 
districts  are  usually  created  for  a  single  purpose  only,  a  new  dis- 
trict being  necessary  for  any  new  purpose.  Community  interest 
in  a  drainage  problem  is  confined  to  the  drainage  area.  The  same 
individuals  and  the  same  lands  may  not  be  included  in  a  project 
for  irrigation  or  water  supply,  where  the  boundaries  of  the  district 
will  be  those  of  the  watershed  from  which  the  water  supply  is  to 
be  drawn  and  the  lands  below  which  can  be  supplied  from  the  com- 
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mon  source.  Within  practically  the  same  area  community  lines 
may  be  drawn  on  an  entirely  different  basis  for  road  districts, 
school  districts,  levee  districts,  and  power  districts.  In  each  case 
the  "community"  consists  of  those  having  a  common  interest  in 
the  particular  project,  and  in  any  given  area  where  several  different 
kinds  of  districts  exist  it  usually  happens  that  there  is  a  new  "com- 
munity" for  each  project,  none  of  them  coinciding. 

In  one  state  only  has  a  definite  attempt  been  made  to  establish 
boundaries  and  incorporate  a  community  to  serve  all  possible  needs 
common  to  that  fixed  group.  North  Carolina  in  1917  authorized 
the  people  of  any  community  embracing  in  area  one  or  more  school 
districts  to  secure  a  certificate  of  incorporation  from  the  secretary 
of  state  upon  the  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  registered  voters 
of  the  community.  A  community  name  is  adopted  and  the  district 
is  governed  by  a  community  meeting  in  which  a  board  of  directors 
is  elected  and  tax  levies  are  authorized.  At  such  meeting  the  voters 
are  empowered  to  adopt  ordinances  concerning  a  wide  variety  of 
topics — public  roads  of  the  community,  public  schools,  public  health, 
police  protection,  abatement  of  nuisances,  care  of  paupers,  the 
encouragement  of  the  coming  of  new  settlers,  regulation  of  vagrancy, 
aids  to  the  enforcement  of  state  and  national  laws,  collection  of 
community  taxes,  establishment  and  support  of  public  libraries, 
parks,  halls,  playgrounds,  fairs,  and  other  agencies  of  recreation, 
education,  health,  music,  art,  and  morals.  The  directors  of  the 
community  are  empowered  to  adopt  standards  for  the  production 
and  marketing  of  produce,  canned  vegetables,  and  similar  produce, 
and  may  adopt  labels,  trade-marks,  and  brands,  and  regulate  their 
use. 

Such  are  the  varieties  of  actual  experiments  now  under  way  in 
this  country  in  which  the  advantages  of  corporate  organization  have 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  rural  communities.  For  any  public 
purpose  it  is  now  possible  for  such  communities  to  organize  to  ac- 
complish those  things  which  the  community  most  wants  done, 
provided  only  that  there  is  a  state  law  authorizing  such  incorpora- 
tion. A  progressive  community  in  any  unprogressive  county  may 
free  itself  from  the  restraint  of  the  less  progressive.  A  community 
lying  across  county  or  township  lines  and  hampered  by  lack  of  co- 
operation between  the  officials  of  existing  units  has  a  method 
whereby  the  community  itself  may  accomplish  a  particular  task, 
as  a  unit,  by  incorporating  for  the  particular  purpose.  And  the 
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majority  of  such  a  community  may  force  the  acquiescence  and 
assistance  of  the  less  progressive  minority  in  the  same  community, 
provided  that  the  minority  will  share  in  the  benefit  which  must 
result  from  the  work  undertaken  by  the  incorporated  district. 

While  the  special  municipal  corporation  is  not  an  entirely  har- 
monious element  in  the  scheme  of  local  government,  and  while  it 
may  not  be  the  ultimate  solution  of  rural  district  problems,  at 
present  it  does  afford  expression  for  the  energy  and  initiative  of 
progressive  communities  desiring  to  secure  greater  advantages  and 
development  along  agricultural,  commercial,  industrial,  and  even 
domestic  lines  of  endeavor. 


DECLINING  VILLAGES  OF  AMERICA  AND  THE  FUNCTION 
OF  COMMUNICATION  IN  THEIR  IMPROVEMENT 

JOHN  M.  GILLETTE 
University  of  North  Dakota 

In  order  to  discover  what  function  rural  communication  may 
have  in  the  improvement  of  villages  and  village  life  in  America,  a 
somewhat  extended  analysis  is  necessary,  the  mere  outline  of  which 
is  suggested  here. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  VILLAGE 

By  "villages"  we  shall  mean  those  small  aggregations  of  popu- 
lation localized  within  a  restricted  territory,  generally  incorporated, 
though  not  always  so,  which  possess  not  over  2,500  inhabitants  and 
often  much  less  than  that  amount.  It  is  true  that  these  places  are 
counted  as  "rural"  by  the  United  States  Census,  but  to  make  2,500 
the  dividing  line  between  what  is  urban  and  what  is  not  is  a  purely 
arbitrary  and  artificial  distinction.  The  only  sense  in  which  the 
larger  of  these  small  places,  say  those  of  1,000  souls  up,  can  legiti- 
mately be  called  rural  is  that  the  inhabitants  are  not  far  removed 
spatially  from  those  of  the  open  country  and  that  in  some  respects 
the  two  populations  have  a  common  interest  which  are  realized 
through  more  or  less  intense  cooperation. 

While  all  these  villages  present  about  the  same  appearance 
and  possess  much  the  same  structure,  they  are  seen  to  differ  widely 
in  respect  to  their  economic  bases.  Classified  according  to  their 
dominant  economic  and  supporting  industry,  they  may  be  grouped 
as  agricultural,  those  dependent  on  farming  directly;  mining,  includ- 
ing not  only  minerals  but  also  gas,  oil,  and  quarrying;  lumbering; 
fishing;  resorting,  those  supported  by  money  brought  in  from  the 
outside  by  vacationists  and  tourists.  Of  all  these  classes,  those  de- 
pendent on  agriculture  for  their  means  of  support  are  by  far  the 
most  numerous  and  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  nation. 

CONDITIONS  IN  AMERICAN  VILLAGES 

No  undertaking  of  any  nature  to  improve  the  conditions  of  vil- 
lage life  can  hope  to  be  successful  until  those  conditions  are  known 
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and  understood.  Portions  of  this  field  have  been  very  well  explored 
and  the  conditions  are  known.  For  our  purposes  some  of  the  facts 
that  have  not  been  systematically  investigated  may  be  given  and 
the  others  briefly  referred  to. 

Population. — There  is  a  widespread  idea  that  small  places  have 
suffered  heavy  losses  in  population,  but  the  extent  of  the  loss  has 
not  been  exactly  known.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  has  de- 
voted several  months  to  tabulating  the  untabulated  material  pub- 
lished by  the  Census  Bureau,  covering  a  period  of  three  decades,  and 
is  now  able  to  present  a  prospectus  of  population  conditions  existing 
in  the  various  classes  of  incorporated  places.  The  following  table 
represents  not  the  amount  of  population  lost  or  gained  but  the  per- 
centage of  number  of  places  of  the  respective  classes  of  places  which 
lost  population  during  the  decades  in  question. 

NUMBER  OF  PLACES  IN  UNITED  STATES  COUNTED  AT  BEGINNING 
OF  DECADES,  1890-1900,  1900-1910,  and  1910-1920,  AND  NUMBER 
AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  PLACES  LOSING  POPULATION  DURING 
THE  RESPECTIVE  DECADES,  BY  CLASSES 


Num 

Class                      1910 
Under  500                      ^  6°^ 

aer  Counted 
1900       1890 
4,073     2,757 
2,436     1,908 
2,114     1,634 

914       737 
417        290 
260       209 
144        117 

Number 
Losing  Population 
1910-      1900-     1890- 
1920        1910      1900 

2,261     1,339     694 
1,166        780     605 
798        587     291 

244          182       122 

73          66       36 
42         19      10 
535 

Percentage 
Losing  Population 
1910-  1900-    1890- 
1920     1910    1900 

40.3      32.8      25.2 
36.6     31.9     31-5 
28.6      27.8      17.8 
24.2     19.9     16-6 
16.4     15.8     12.4 
n.6       7-3      4-2 
2.2       2.1       4.3 

500-  1,000    .  . 

I  ,OOO-    2  ,5OO      .  . 

2,500-  5,000    .  . 
5,000-10,000    .  . 
10,000-25,000    .  . 
25,000  and  over 

3>i92 
2,786 

1,001 

445 
361 
224 

(Compiled  from  lists  of  places  in  Vols.  2,  3,  Population,  Census  of  1910,  and 
from  early  lists,  largely  subject  to  correction,  of  Census  of  1920.) 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  percentage  of  places  losing  population 
increases  rather  regularly,  class  by  class,  proceeding  from  the  larger 
to  the  smaller  places  and  for  all  decades  represented.  Also  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  a  time  progression  in  the  percentages,  the 
percentage  of  places  losing  becoming  larger  through  the  successive 
decades,  this  being  true  of  all  classes  of  places  except  the  highest 
class  where  there  is  a  decline  in  the  percentage  losing.  A  study 
of  the  populations  of  the  larger  cities  shows  that  there  is  no  city  of 
over  100,000  inhabitants  that  lost  population  during  the  last  decade, 
and  that  the  larger  the  city  the  greater  is  its  tendency  to  grow  or 
absorb  population.  Consequently,  we  have  the  generalization  that 
the  smaller  the  place  the  greater  is  its  liability  to  lose  inhabitants, 
and  the  larger  the  place  the  less  this  liability. 
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It  is  also  to  be  said  that  relative  to  the  villages,  places  of  less 
than  2,500  inhabitants,  the  majority  of  those  that  did  not  actually 
lose  population  were  practically  stationary  in  population.  The 
majority  of  them  barely  gained  enough  inhabitants  to  be  said  not 
to  have  lost. 

This,  then,  is  the  picture  of  population  conditions  in  all  places 
of  less  than  2,500  souls,  combining  results  of  three  smallest  classes 
of  places:  40  per  cent  of  them  lost  population  during  the  decade, 
1910-1920,  the  percentages  for  the  preceding  decades  being  25  for 
the  decade  ending  1900,  and  33  for  the  decade  ending  1910;  and 
the  major  portion  of  the  remainder  being  stationary.  It  is  perfectly 
appropriate,  therefore,  to  speak  of  the  declining  villages  of  America. 

Could  we  be  certain  of  the  exact  causes  of  this  decline  and  the 
measure  of  each  contributing  to  the  results,  we  would  have  a  re- 
liable diagnosis  of  the  disease  and  a  chart  for  the  application  of 
remedial  efforts.  It  is  certain  that  no  general  remedies  could  hope  to 
succeed  until  so  much  is  ascertained,  all  that  could  be  at  all  in- 
telligently undertaken  being  the  investigation  of  particular  villages 
and  the  devising  of  improvements.  But  we  are  able  fairly  well  to 
enumerate  and  classify  the  causes,  without  being  able  to  denote 
the  causal  force  of  each.  These  may  only  be  mentioned. 

First,  general  causes,  those  which  are  at  work  fairly  uniformly 
all  over  the  United  States  and,  probably,  Canada.  Here  we  list  the 
advance  in  science  and  invention  which  results  in  the  increase  in 
agricultural  production,  lessening  the  demand  for  rural  inhabitants 
and  releasing  them  to  cities;  and  multiplying  human  wants  and 
the  facilities  for  supplying  them,  thus  building  up  urban  industries 
and  creating  a  demand  for  more  inhabitants.  We  also  mention  here 
the  economic  competition  between  smaller  places  and  great  cities 
and  larger  places  as  seen  in  preferential  transportation  rates,  greater 
business  efficiency,  and  more  rapid  turnover  on  the  part  of  large 
businesses  as  compared  with  small  ones,  and  hence  the  effects  of 
mail-order  houses,  line  stores,  etc.  The  automobile  is  a  factor 
which  tends  to  build  up  the  larger  nearby  places  and  leave  the 
smaller  ones  to  decay,  since  the  average  distance  which  auto  owners 
living  in  the  country  drive  to  do  their  trading  is  34  miles,  in  the 
section  where  the  facts  were  obtained.  Nor  should  we  fail  to  men- 
tion the  many  attractions  in  and  inducements  offered  by  cities  to 
lure  dwellers  of  the  country  and  villages  to  them,  these  constituting 
the  psychological  motive  forces  propelling  human  beings  cityward. 
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Second,  local  causes,  those  causes  peculiar  to  the  various  seg- 
ments of  the  nation.  Under  this  caption  we  see  the  loss  of  popu- 
lation in  certain  agricultural  sections,  as  in  the  semi-arid  regions, 
due  to  a  rush  of  settlers  to  the  land  when  it  is  settled,  a  later  thin- 
ning out,  and  the  subsidence  of  dependent  villages.  Farm  con- 
solidation which  is  taking  place  in  some  sections  likewise  decreases 
the  farm  population  and  undermines  to  a  degree  the  economic  basis 
of  villages.  Then  there  is  the  failure  of  mineral,  gas,  and  oil  de- 
posits in  course  of  mining  operations,  and  the  exhaustion  of  forests 
supporting  lumbering  operations,  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  the 
economic  foundations  of  dependent  villages  and  towns.  This  doubt- 
less is  a  very  considerable  factor  in  mountain  and  forest  sections 
and  accounts  for  the  decay  of  a  large  number  of  populations  and 
sometimes  some  quite  considerable  ones.  The  exhaustion  of  the 
supply  of  fish  in  ocean  and  inland  waters  would  act  in  a  similar 
manner.  Occasionally  also  new  railways  result  in  the  establishment 
of  competing  points  with  former  places  now  inland  from  railroads, 
causing  the  decline  and  decay  of  the  latter. 

A  part  of  this  decline  of  population  is  undoubtedly  a  decline 
in  local  leadership.  As  business  fails  and  prospects  cloud,  the 
young  and  the  vigorous  depart  to  places  of  greater  economic  oppor- 
tunities. With  the  potential  and  the  actual  leaders  gone,  the  re- 
maining population  is  without  a  leadership  of  substantial  worth. 
There  is  no  appeal  at  home  for  the  young  men  and  women  who 
go  away  to  school  and  they  make  their  contributions  to  achievement 
in  the  larger  centers.  The  villages  are  apt  to  be  places  where  the 
waters  are  fished  out. 

Social  and  recreational  conditions. — The  villages,  especially  the 
declining  villages,  are  places  where  the  social  life  in  all  its  phases 
is  apt  to  be  either  customary  or  stagnant.  Education  alone  of  all 
the  social  interest  and  activities  survives  in  anything  like  a  vigorous 
and  effective  form.  Such  places  are  likely  to  be  oversupplied  with 
prosy  churches  without  vision  or  program,  led  by  migrant  and 
anachronistic  ministers.  The  moral  level  is  low,  much  gambling 
exists,  and  sexual  license  shows  itself  in  many  ruined  girls.  There 
is  seldom  provision  made  for  attractive  and  wholesome  amusements 
and  recreation,  a  fact  that  accounts  for  the  discontent  of  the  young 
and  often  their  downfall.  Unregulated  public  dances,  movie  screens 
of  a  questionable  character,  and  low-grade  traveling  troups  of 
players  furnish  amusement  not  conducive  to  high  morals. 
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Relations  between  villages  and  surrounding  country. — It  is  only 
truth  to  say  that  there  is  widespread  antagonism  existing  between 
surrounding  farmers  and  the  village  tradesmen  and,  according  to 
the  psychology  of  the  village  mind,  the  dependent  professional  men 
and  others  living  in  the  village.  We  are  not  concerned  here  with 
the  causes  which  have  produced  this  situation  but  should  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  this  antagonism  is  widespread  and  is  often 
deep-seated  and  intense,  and  that  it  may  act  as  a  considerable 
factor  in  determining  the  amount  of  patronage  given  by  farmers  to 
the  local  business  and  professional  factors.  Where  the  farmers 
know  that  the  small  business  men  who  are  dependent  on  agriculture 
for  all  they  have  often  aligned  themselves  against  the  former  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  improved  business  conditions  for  agriculture,  it  need 
not  be  surprising  that  they  should  throw  their  patronage  elsewhere 
out  of  a  spirit  of  revenge. 

REMEDIAL 

The  evident  state  of  village  life  and  business  conditions  is  suf- 
ficient to  make  everyone  desirous  of  doing  something  to  alleviate 
the  situation.  But  zeal  without  knowledge  is  dangerous,  and  any 
steps  to  be  taken  should  be  acted  upon  only  after  due  consideration 
of  the  causes  operating  to  produce  village  conditions. 

Restoring  population  or  checking  population  decline. — It  will  be 
conceded  that  economic  rejuvenation  of  villages  cannot  occur  so  long 
as  populations  ebb  away  and  undermine  their  natural  and  logical 
support  and  that  dead,  stationary  populations  offer  little  in  the 
direction  of  economic  expansion.  Consequently,  examining  the 
causes  of  population  decline  should  warrant  a  judgment  as  to  the 
possibility  of  reversing  the  tendencies  in  village  populations. 

A  consideration  of  the  general  causes  of  decline  and  stationary 
status  of  villages  revealed  economic  competition  with  larger  places 
and  businesses,  business  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  local  merchants, 
improvements  due  to  science  and  invention  which  enable  fewer 
farmers  to  produce  the  food  supply  of  the  nation  and  to  make  places 
for  the  released  populations  in  cities,  the  tendency  of  automobiles 
to  transport  farmers  and  villagers  long  distances  to  trade,  and  the 
great  attractiveness  of  cities  as  dwelling  places.  After  scrutinizing 
these  general  causes,  only  the  nai've  would  conclude  that  social 
control  is  likely  greatly  to  check  or  modify  their  operation.  Local 
business  efficiency  might  be  greatly  improved,  it  is  true,  and  prefer- 
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ential  rates  on  railways  abolished;  but  the  other  conditions  and 
tendencies  are  so  much  a  vital  part  of  advancing  civilization  that 
no  one  would  think  of  eliminating  or  greatly  altering  them.  And 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  improvements  in  rural  transportation,  instead 
of  checking  the  decline  of  villages,  appear  to  accelerate  it. 

Likewise  an  examination  of  the  local  causes  of  the  decline  of 
village  population  and  population  stabilization  makes  it  manifest 
that  for  most  part  they  are  beyond  control.  To  be  sure,  reforesta- 
tion and  the  maintenance  of  forests  widely,  could  it  be  immediately 
attained,  would  help  a  considerable  number  of  passing  villages  or 
create  new  ones.  The  putting  of  agriculture  on  a  reliable  basis  in 
semi-arid  and  drought  districts  would  improve  the  economic  foun- 
dations of  others.  Restocking  waters  of  the  nation  with  fish  and 
regulating  the  fishing  in  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas  might  conserve  popu- 
lations in  a  few  places.  But  when  fields  of  coal  and  minerals,  oil, 
and  gas  are  exhausted,  the  dependent  villages  must  decline  and 
ultimately  disappear.  Nor  is  there  much  basis  for  anticipating  that 
inland  villages  in  competition  with  railway  points  can  in  general 
be  kept  going.  It  is  observed,  therefore,  that  our  ability  to  control 
the  populations  of  villages  by  the  control  of  the  economic  causes 
of  the  stationary  and  declining  condition  is  exceedingly  restricted. 
Evidently  no  coirmunicating  agencies  or  devices,  save  those  of  an 
informational  and  educational  nature,  can  do  much  to  redeem  vil- 
lages from  their  present  population  and  economic  plight. 

Social  and  recreational. — It  is  outside  the  function  of  the  com- 
mittee on  rural  communication  to  suggest  improvements  in  these 
fields  and  the  appropriate  committees  will  deal  with  them. 

Relations  between  villages  and  agricultural  populations. — In 
many  respects  the  village  and  contiguous  agricultural  population 
are  and  ought  to  be  a  cooperative  community,  but  in  several  re- 
spects, also,  they  are  not  identical  nor  can  they  be  made  so  with- 
out much  adjustment  and  reasonable  concessions.  It  would  be 
foolish  to  say  that  a  church  in  a  place  of  2,000  souls  could  be  made 
to  serve  the  full  interests  of  an  agricultural  population  and  at  the 
same  time  satisfy  the  desires  of  an  essentially  urban  congregation. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  educational  course  of  study  of  two  such 
populations  could  be  worked  out  so  that  the  vocational  needs  of 
each  would  be  met,  the  only  just  basis  of  agreement  being  two 
courses  of  study.  But  in  general  culture  and  sociability  matters, 
recreation,  and  highway  construction  there  is  certain  ground  of 
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cooperation.  It  is  when  we  come  to  purely  economic  affairs  that 
we  see  that  a  divergence  of  views  over  marketing,  finance,  taxation, 
and  the  like  have  driven  a  wedge  between  country  and  village  popu- 
lations, oftentimes  splitting  the  erstwhile  unitary  community  in 
twain.  The  remedial  efforts  to  bridge  this  chasm  and  to  secure  a 
more  complete  cooperation  between  the  two  sides  should  be  under- 
taken only  in  view  of  the  claim  made  by  the  two  groups.  And 
wherever  farmers  have  come  to  class  consciousness,  it  is  not  an 
occasion  for  soft  soap  and  hot  air  but  for  rational  agreement  and 
mutual  concessions. 

Large  gains  in  the  direction  of  harmony  and  cooperation  would 
be  made  were  urban  leaders  and  citizens  generally  to  concede  the 
justness  of  the  efforts  of  farmers  to  improve  their  economic  status, 
and,  instead  of  opposing  every  just  movement  and  effort  on  the 
part  of  farmers  to  secure  amelioration,  at  least  acquiesce  if  they 
cannot  cooperate.  Such  an  attitude  would  remove  friction  and  do 
much  to  establish  a  working  foundation. 

In  local  business  matters  there  is  ample  ground  for  concessions 
on  the  part  of  both  farmers  and  village  merchants.  Local  mer- 
chants cannot  expect  farmers  to  yield  the  whole  difference  between 
prices  in  local  stores  and  those  obtainable  elsewhere,  hence  they 
should  accommodate  prices  to  the  situation.  The  nearby  village 
is  a  great  convenience  to  farmers  in  many  ways  and  is  a  consider- 
able business  asset  in  the  way  of  increased  farm  valuations.  Hence, 
farmers  may  well  pay  something  more  for  goods  at  local  stores. 
Here  is  a  place  where  mutual  concession  and  tolerance  would 
accomplish  much. 

Again,  the  local  merchants  can  do  much  to  meet  the  prices  of 
mail  order  houses  and  businesses  of  larger  places  by  district  organiza- 
tion, cooperation  in  the  purchase  of  goods  and  in  their  shipment. 
This  is  being  done,  and  if  the  merchants  are  minded  to  distribute 
the  savings  to  patrons  instead  of  monopolizing  them,  there  would 
be  relief  in  the  economic  strain  between  farmers  and  local  merchants 
over  merchandising  matters. 

It  is  theoretically  conceivable  that,  since  the  businesses  of  small 
places  could  not  exist  save  for  agricultural  support,  farmers  might 
take  over  all  local  businesses  and  conduct  them  on  a  cooperative 
basis.  But  while  such  an  undertaking  might  have  a  chance  of  suc- 
cess in  a  country  like  Denmark,  where  the  cooperative  habit  and 
•spirit  have  been  established,  in  America,  where  cooperative  distribu- 
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tion  is  so  largely  a  hazard  as  yet,  the  probabilities  of  success  are 
comparatively  remote. 

This  brief  survey  of  the  possibilities  of  bringing  farmers  and 
villagers  into  complete  harmony  and  cooperation  as  a  single  com- 
munity is  sufficient  to  denote  that  the  accomplishment  must  await 
the  slow  and  uncertain  processes  of  educational  effort — an  agency 
that  is  almost  foredoomed  to  failure  so  long  as  our  press  is  so  largely 
propagandist,  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

However  it  is  always  interesting  to  devise  means  by  which  the 
rural  and  village  populations  may  be  brought  into  closer  cooperation, 
and  however  ideal  such  attempts  may  be,  they  are  not  without  their 
value.  The  following  paper  on  "Common  transportation  as  a  basis 
for  the  communitization  of  rural  districts"  develops  a  most  interest- 
ing body  of  suggestions.  It  is  the  product  of  Mr.  Clarence  A.  Perry 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  and  all  credit  for  its  formulation 
is  due  him. 


THE  COUNTRY  NEWSPAPER  AS  A  TOWN-COUNTRY 

AGENCY 

CARL  C.  TAYLOR 
North  Carolina  State  College 

ANALYSIS  ACCORDING  TO  SIZE  OF  TOWN  IN  WHICH  PUBLISHED 

In  the  study  of  rural  life  we  cannot  exclude  the  local  paper.  In 
the  study  of  such  a  specific  phase  of  rural  life  as  country  and  town 
relationships  the  country  weekly  is  of  particular  significance.  Coun- 
try weeklies  are  almost  as  universal  country  institutions  as  churches 
and  schools.  Practically  every  town  of  1,000  or  more  population 
has  a  newspaper.  Hundreds  of  towns  with  yet  smaller  populations 
have  weekly  papers.  The  country  newspaper  is  on  the  way  to  ex- 
tinction. Why  is  it  dying?  Should  it  be  allowed  to  die?  These 
are  questions  to  be  answered  by  small  towns  and  the  people  who 
live  near  them. 

Most  towns  have  just  one  weekly  newspaper.  It  is  not  there- 
fore severe  competition  with  members  of  their  own  species  that  is 
the  chief  cause  of  their  mortality,  though  that  may  have  been  a 
contributing  cause  of  death  in  the  past.  The  chief  cause  of  death 
among  country  newspapers  is  the  advent  of  the  city  daily.  The 
country  paper  cannot  compete  with  these  powerful  competitors  as 
dispensers  of  world  news,  in  editorial  erudition,  or  as  agencies  for 
circulating  national  advertisements.  They  must  get  out  of  the  field 
of  competition  with  the  daily  papers  or  perish  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  within  the  next  generation.  It  used  to  be  the  chief  function 
of  these  small  papers  to  relay  the  world's  news  from  the  great  dailies, 
magazines,  and  other  metropolitan  sources  out  into  the  country. 
Today  country  people  take  the  dailies  themselves.  If  therefore  the 
weekly  is  only  to  reflect  the  news  and  ideas  presented  in  the  greater 
papers  it  will  not  be  read.  Country  people,  like  all  the  rest  of 
us  today,  want  the  news  while  it  is  "hot."  The  R.F.D.  and  city 
daily  hand  it  to  them  right  off  the  griddle. 

This  study  was  made  to  see  if  the  country  weeklies  as  they  are 
today  are  agents  of  service  in  the  several  communities  where  they 
are  published  and  circulated. 

36 
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The  original  study  included  322  country  weeklies  in  the  state 
of  Missouri.  It  was  conducted  in  part  by  questionnaires  which 
were  sent  to  the  editors  of  these  papers  upon  which  information  con- 
cerning the  amount  of  circulation,  per  cent  of  country  circulation, 
population  of  town,  and  population  of  country  were  given.  One 
issue  (the  week  of  February  5,  1919)  of  each  paper  was  then  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  column  inches  to  see  just  what  sort  of  an  agency 
the  country  weekly  is.  Unhappily  79  of  the  papers  upon  which 
information  was  gathered  and  tabulated  were  overlooked  at  the 
time  the  statistical  tables  were  constructed.  The  information  as  it 
appears  is  therefore  for  243  papers  only.  As  is  always  the  case,  not 
all  of  the  questionnaires  were  completely  or  correctly  filled.  Some 
of  the  classified  information  is  therefore  for  as  few  as  185  papers. 

In  addition  to  the  information  concerning  the  Missouri  weeklies 
there  is  attached  here  also  a  brief  analysis  of  73  North  Carolina 
country  weeklies. 

TABLE  I 
ANALYSIS  OF  TOTAL  SPACE  OF  243  PAPERS 

Classified  According  to  Size  of  Town  in  Which  Published 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Total        Total         Total  Per  Cent  of 

No.  of    Space  of     Local         Local        Town        Town     Country  Country 

Size  of  Town     Papers     Papers      Space         Space       Inches  Inches      Inches      Inches 

1,000  and  less  105  69,728  51,635  74.27  32,800  63.3  18,835  36.7 
1,000-4,000  .  120  116,584  80,608  69.1  63,284  78.5  17,324  21.5 
4,000  and  over  18  19,276  12,718  65.9  10,377  81.6  2,341  18.4 

Totals    243     205,588  144,961       70-5      106,461      73.4      38,500      26.6 

1.  These   243   papers  contain   205,588   total   column-inches  of 
space. 

2.  Of  these,  144,961  column-inches,  or  almost  exactly  70.5  per 
cent  of  the  total,  contain  materials  of  strictly  local  interest.     The 
other  25  per  cent  is  made  up  of  national,  syndicate,  boiler  plate, 
patent  insides,  fiction,  and  clipped  materials. 

3.  Of  all  space  given  to  local  materials,  106,461  column-inches, 
or  73.4  per  cent,  is  given  to  town  interests,  and  38,500,  or  26.6 
per  cent,  is  given  to  strictly  rural  interests. 

4.  As  the  size  of  the  towns  in  which  these  papers  are  published 
increases,  a  smaller  and  smaller  per  cent  of  the  total  space  is  given 
to  local  materials. 

5.  As  the  size  of  the  towns  in  which  these  papers  are  published 
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increases,  a  decreasing  per  cent  of  the  local  space  is  given  to  strictly 
rural  material. 

TABLE  II 
ANALYSIS  OF  EDITORIAL  SPACE  OF  243  PAPERS 

Classified  According  to  Size  of  Town  in  Which  Published 

Edi-  Per  Cent 

Total       torial      Local  Per  Cent  Country 

Edi-     Per  Cent    Edi-     Per  Cent  Town      Town     Coun-    Edit'l 

No.  of     torial    of  Total     torial      Local        Edi-       Edit'l       try          of 

Size  of  Town      Papers    Space      Space      Space    of  Total    torial  of  Local  Edit'l    Local 

1,000  and  less  105  953  1.37  714  75.65  621  86.9  93  13.1 
1,000-4,000  .  120  2,266  1.94  1,574  69.45  1,489  94.5  85  5.5 
4,000  and  over  18  557  2.83  336  60.32  325  96.7  n  3.3 

Totals     243    3,776        1.85     2,624      69.49     2435      92.7      189         7.3 

1.  These  243  papers  give  only  1.85  per  cent  of  their  total  space 
to  editorials,  many  of  them  having  no  editorials  at  all. 

2.  The  per  cent  of  space  given  to  editorials  increases  as  the 
size  of  the  town  increases. 

3.  Of  the  total  editorial  space,  69.49  per  cent  is  given  to  local 
editorials. 

4.  The  per  cent  given  to  local  editorials  decreases  as  the  size 
of  the  town  increases. 

5.  Of  all  local  editorial  space,  92.7  per  cent  is  given  to  town 
interests  and  7.3  per  cent  to  rural  interests. 

6.  As  the  size  of  the  town  increases,  the  per  cent  of  editorial 
space  given  to  rural  interests  decreases. 

TABLE  III 

ANALYSIS  OF  NEWS  SPACE  OF  243  PAPERS 
Classified  According  to  Size  of  Town  in  Which  Published 

Per  Cent            Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Total       of       Local      Local    Town  Per  Cent  Coun-       Coun- 

No.  of     News    Total     News    News  of  News  Town  of     try         try  of 

Size  of  Town     Papers    Space    Paper    Space     Total     Space  Local     News       Local 

1,000  and  less  105  25,999  37.3  14,513  55-8  11,152  76.8  3,361  23.2 
1,000-4,000..  120  43,725  37.3  26,366  60.3  22,304  84.6  4,062  15.4 
4,oooandover  18  6,709  34.8  3,681  54.9  3,191  87.2  490  12.8 


Totals 243     76433     37.18  44,560    58.56  36,647      82.2       7,913      17.8 

1.  Of  the  total  space  of  these  papers,  37.18  per  cent  is  given 
to  news. 

2.  Only  58.56  per  cent  of  the  total  news  space  is  given  to  local 
news.     The  remaining  41.44  per  cent  is  given  to  national  news, 
syndicate  news,  clipped  news,  patent  insides,  and  boiler  plate. 
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3.  Of  the  local  news,  82.2  per  cent  is  town  news  and  only  17.8 
per  cent  is  country  news. 

4.  Papers  published  in  the  largest  towns  have  the  least  per  cent 
of  space  given  to  news. 

5.  Papers  published  in  the  largest  towns  have  the  highest  per 
cent  of  their  total  news  space  given  to  local  news.    This  is  due  to 
less  use  of  patent  insides,  boiler  plate,  etc. 

6.  As  the  size  of  the  town  in  which  these  papers  are  published 
increases,  a  smaller  and  smaller  per  cent  of  local  news  space  is 
given  to  rural  interests  (12.8  per  cent  in  cases  of  towns  of  4,000 
population  and  over). 

TABLE  IV 
ANALYSIS  OF  ADVERTISING  SPACE  OF  243  PAPERS 

Classified  According  to  Size  of  Town  in  Which  Published 

Per  Cent 

Local 

Per  Cent  Adv.  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Total       of          Local      of          Town      Town  Coun- 

No.  of     Adv.      Total      Adv.      Total      Adv.  of      Country       try 

Size  of  Town     Papers    Space    Paper     Space    Space     Space      Local      Space     of  Local 

1,000  and  less  105  42,776  61.3  36,508  85.3  21,127  57-8  15,381  42.1 
1,000-4,000..  120  70,993  60.8  52,668  74.0  39491  74.9  13,177  25.1 
4,oooandover  18  11,990  62.2  8,703  72.5  6,861  78-8  1,842  21.1 


Totals....     243125,759    61.1     97,879     77.8    67,479      68.9    30400      31.3 

1.  Of  the  total  space  of  all  papers,  61.1  per  cent  is  given  to 
advertising. 

2.  Of  the  total  advertising  spaces,   77.8  per  cent  is  given  to 
local  advertising. 

3.  Of  all  local  advertising,  68.9  per  cent  is  town  and  31.1  per 
cent    is    country    advertising.     By   country   advertising   we    mean 
advertisement  of  goods  to  be  bought  or  sold  mainly  by  country 
people. 

4.  The  per  cent  of  space  given  to  advertisements  is  about  the 
same  for  all  sizes  of  towns. 

5.  The  per  cent  given  to  local  advertising  decreases  as  the  size 
of  the  towns  in  which  the  papers  were  published  increases. 

6.  The  per  cent  of  total  local  advertising  given  to  country  in- 
terests decreases  steadily  as  the  size  of  the  towns  in  which  the 
papers  are  published  increases  (being  42.1  per  cent  in  the  smallest 
towns  and  21.1  per  cent  in  the  largest). 
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ANALYSIS  ACCORDING  TO  PERCENTAGE  OF  CIRCULATION  GOING  TO 

COUNTRY  HOMES 

The  papers  were  further  analyzed  according  to  the  per  cent  of 
their  circulation  which  goes  to  farm  homes  to  see  if  these  differences 
in  country  circulation  in  any  way  dictated  the  make-up  of  the  papers 
and  if  so  what? 

TABLE  V 

ANALYSIS  OF  TOTAL  SPACE  OF  241  PAPERS 
According  to  Per  Cent  of  Circulation  in  the  Country 


Total 

Per  Cent 
Total                       Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 
Coun- 

Space 

Total 

Local 

Town  of 

try  of 

Country 

No.  of       of 

Local 

of 

Town 

Total 

Country 

Total 

Circulation 

Papers  Papers 

Space 

Total 

Inches 

Local 

Inches 

Local 

25%  and  less 

8       10,047 

3,540 

35-23 

3,297 

93-1 

243 

6.8 

26%-  50%    . 

81       70,124 

43,285 

61.72 

35441 

8l.8 

7,844 

18.1 

51%-  75%    . 

120      105,997 

64,224 

60.59 

49,546 

77.1 

14,678 

22.8 

76%-ioo%    . 

32     24,091 

15,530 

6445 

13,132 

84.5 

2,398 

154 

Totals  241     210,259  126,579      60.201  101,416      80. i      25,163      19.8 

1.  The  per  cent  of  total  space  given  to  local  interests  is  least 
in  those  papers  that  have  25  per  cent  or  less  of  their  circulation  in 
the  country  and  greatest  for  those  which  had  from  76  to  100  per  cent 
of  their  circulation  in  the  country.    It  was  about  the  same  for  those 
papers  from  26  to  75  per  cent. 

2.  The  smallest  per  cent  of  total  local  space  is  given  to  country 
interests  in  those  papers  having  least  circulation  in  the  country  and 
the  next  smallest  by  those  papers  having  the  greatest  per  cent  of  their 
circulation  in  the  country.     The  greatest  proportion  is  given  to 
country  interests  by  those  papers  having  from  51  to  75  per  cent  of 
their  circulation  in  the  country. 

3.  Only  19.8  per  cent  of  all  local  space  is  given  to  country 
interests. 

TABLE  VI 

ANALYSIS  OF  EDITORIAL  SPACE  OF  241  PAPERS 
According  to  Per  Cent  of  Country  Circulation 


Per  Cent             Per  Cent 
Edit'l                    Local 

Per  Cent               Per  Cent 
Town                     Country 

Total 

Space 

Total 

of 

Edit'l 

Edit'l 

Country 
Circulation 

No.  of 
Papers 

Edit'l 
Space 

of 
Total 

Local 
Space 

Total 
Edit'l 

Town 
Edit'l 

of 
Local 

Country 
Edit'l 

of 
Local 

25%  and  less 

8 

IIO 

1.09 

90 

81.8 

90 

IOO 

0 

0 

26%-  50%    . 

81 

1,378 

1.96 

1,002 

72.7 

966 

96.4 

36 

3-5 

51%-  75%    . 

120 

1,650 

i-SS 

1,071 

64.9 

928 

86.6 

143 

13-3 

76%-ioo%   . 

32 

500 

2.07 

438 

87.6 

375 

85.6 

63 

14-3 

Totals 


241       3,638     1.73       2,601     714      2,359      90.6         242 


9-3 
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1.  The  smallest  per  cent  of  total  space  is  given  to  editorials  in 
the  case  of  those  papers  that  have  2  5  per  cent  or  less  of  their  circu- 
lation in  the  country  and  the  greatest  per  cent  in  the  case  of  those 
that  have  over  75  per  cent  of  their  circulation  in  the  country. 

2.  The  smallest  per  cent  of  total  local  space  is  given  to  editorials 
in  the  case  of  those  papers  that  have  from  51  to  75  per  cent  of  their 
circulation  Li  the  country,  the  greatest  per  cent  in  the  case  of  those 
that  have  over  75  per  cent  of  their  circulation  in  the  country. 

3.  The  8  papers  that  have  less  than  25  per  cent  of  their  cir- 
culation in  the  open  country  gave  no  space  at  all  to  country  editorials. 
The  per  cent  of  total  editorial  space  given  to  country  increased 
steadily  as  the  per  cent  of  circulation  going  to  country  districts 
increased. 

TABLE  VII 
ANALYSIS  OF  NEWS  SPACE  OF  241  PAPERS 

According  to  Per  Cent  of  Country  Circulation 

Per  Cent 
Per  Cent  Total 

News  Local  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Total    Space      Total       of  Town      Coun-     Country 


Country 

No.  of 

News 

of 

Local 

Total 

Town 

News  of 

try       News  of 

Circulation 

Papers 

Space 

Total 

Spac* 

News 

News 

Local 

News 

Local 

25%   or  less. 

8 

2,710 

26.9 

1,349 

49-7 

1,216 

90.1 

133 

9-8 

26%-  50%    . 

81 

23,113 

32.9 

13,957 

60.3 

12,067 

86.4 

1,890 

13-5 

51%-  75%   . 

I2O 

37,603 

35-4 

20,478 

544 

17,102 

83.5 

3,376 

16.4 

76%-ioo%    . 

32 

8,867 

36.8 

4,632 

52.2 

3,995 

85-3 

677 

14.6 

Totals    ...     241     72,293     34.3     40,416     55.8     34-380      84.9       6,076       15.2 

1.  The  per  cent  of  total  space  given  to  news  is  very  much  less 
in  the  case  of  those  papers  mat  have  25  per  cent  or  less  of  their 
circulation  in  the  open  country.    It  increases  steadily  as  the  per  cent 
of  circulation  going  to  the  country  increases. 

2.  The  percentage  of  total  news  space  that  is  given  to  local  news 
is  less  in  those  papers  that  have  25  per  cent  or  less  of  their  circula- 
tion in  the  country.    The  group  that  has  the  greatest  proportion  of 
its  news  space  given  to  local  news  is  the  group  including  those  with 
from  26  to  50  per  cent  of  country  circulation. 

3.  The  percentage  of  local  news  given  to  strictly  country  news  is 
only  15.2.    It  is  greatest  (16.4  per  cent)  in  the  case  of  those  having 
from  51  to  75  per  cent  of  country  circulation,  and  much  the  lowest 
in  the  case  of  those  papers  having  25  per  cent  or  less  going  to  the 
country  (viz.,  9.8  per  cent). 
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TABLE  VIII 

ANALYSIS  OF  ADVERTISING  SPACE  OF  241  PAPERS 
According  to  Per  Cent  of  Country  Circulation 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Adv.                    Local                  Per  Cent  Coun- 

Total         of        Total        of                      Town  of  try  of 

Country          No.  of    Adv.     Total       Local     Adv.         Town    Local     Country  Local 

Circulation        Papers  Space    Space       Adv.     Space        Adv.     Space       Space  Space 

25%  or  less.         8      7,227     71.8      2,101     29.07      1,991     94.7         no  5.2 

26%-  50%    .       81     40,144     57.2     28,326     70.5       22,408     79.1       5,918  20.8 

51%-  75%   .     120    60,025     56.6    42,675     71-09    3i,Si6     73.9     11,159  26.1 

76%-ioo%    .      32     14,724    61.1     10460    71.03      8,802     84.1       1,658  15.8 


Totals    ...     241  122,120    58.87  83,562     68.4      64,717     77.4    18,845      22.5 

1.  Advertising  constitutes  58.87  per  cent  of  the  total  space  of  all 
these  figures. 

2.  The  greatest  percentage  of  total  space  is  given  to  advertising 
(71.8  per  cent)  in  the  case  of  those  papers  that  have  25  per  cent  or 
less  of  their  circulation  in  the  country.    The  next  greatest  per  cent 
is  in  the  case  of  those  papers  that  have  the  largest  per  cent  of  their 
circulation  in  the  country,  i.e.,  to  those  papers  that  use  patent 
insides,  etc. 

3.  The  least  per  cent  of  space  (5.2  per  cent)  is  given  to  country 
advertising  by  those  papers  that  have  the  smallest  per  cent  of  circu- 
lation in  the  country,  and  the  next  smallest  per  cent  by  those  papers 
that  have  the  largest  percentage  of  their  circulation  in  the  country. 

PER  SIZE  OF   COUNTY  IN  WHICH  PAPER  IS   PUBLISHED 

The  size  of  the  county  is  a  crude  index  to  the  degree  to  which 
the  population  is  rural.  In  the  state  of  Missouri  any  county  with  a 
population  of  over  25,000  is  almost  sure  to  have  one  or  more  good- 
sized  towns  in  it.  If  these  towns  are  large  enough  to  support  or 
maintain  daily  newspapers  these  larger  papers  are  almost  sure  to 
eliminate  the  weeklies.  The  counties  in  which  these  papers  are  pub- 
lished are  therefore  practically  all  rural  counties.  In  counties  of 
25,000  and  over  it  is  a  safe  estimate  to  say  that  from  two-fifths  to 
one-half  of  the  population  lives  in  towns.  In  those  counties  with 
less  than  25,000  population  the  county  will  be  from  three-fifths  to 
two- thirds  rural.  The  following  facts  are  therefore  differential  as 
between  rural  and  highly  rural  areas.  Complete  information  was 
obtained  for  only  185  papers.  Of  these  185  papers,  136  are  pub- 
lished in  counties  with  over  25,000  or  less  population,  and  49  in 
counties  of  over  25,000  population. 
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TABLE  IX 
ANALYSIS  OF  TOTAL  SPACE  OF  185  PAPERS 

According  to  Size  of  County  Population 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent  Country 

Total         Total    Per  Cent     Total      Town         Total     Space  of 

No.  of  Space  of      Local     Total  of     Town    Space  of    Country       Total 

Size  of  County     Papers    Papers       Space        Local       Space       Local        Space        Local 

25,000  and  less     136     122,817     77,707      63.2      62,705      80.6      15,002       19.3 
Over  25,000  ..       49      46,810    32,451       69.3       26,649      82.1         5,802       17.8 

Totals    185     169,627110,158      64.9      89,354      81.1       20,804       18.8 

1.  A  greater  per  cent  of  the  total  space  is  given  to  local  interests 
in  the  case  of  papers  published  in  large  counties  than  those  published 
in  small  counties. 

2.  A  slightly  greater  per  cent  of  the  total  local  space  is  given  to 
town  interests  in  the  case  of  papers  published  in  large  counties  than 
in  the  case  of  those  published  in  small  counties  (82.1  per  cent  in 
large,  80.6  per  cent  in  small). 

TABLE  X 
ANALYSIS  OF  EDITORIAL  SPACE  OF  185  PAPERS 

According  to  Size  of  County  Population 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Edit'l  Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Country 

Total         of       Total     Local      Town     Town     Country     Edit'l 

No.  of  Edit'l      Total    Local        of       Edit'l         of          Edit'l         of 

Size  of  County     Papers  Space      Space    Space    Edit'l      Space     Local        Space      Local 

25,000  and  less     136      2,415      1.9      1,696     70.2       1,539    84.8         257      14.5 
Over  25,000  . .       49      1,042       2.2         588    56.4         584    99.3  4          .6 

Totals    185      3,457       2.03     2,284     66.0      2,123     88.5         261       11.4 

1.  The  papers  published  in  the  larger  counties  give  a  greater  per 
cent  of  space  to  editorials  than  do  those  published  in  smaller  counties. 

2.  A  greater  per  cent  of  total  editorial  space  is  given  to  local 
editorials  in  the  case  of  papers  published  in  the  smaller  counties. 

3.  A  very  much  greater  per  cent  of  the  total  local  space  is  given 
to  country  interests  in  the  case  of  the  papers  published  in  the  smaller 
counties  (14.5  per  cent  in  small  counties  and  .6  per  cent  in  the 
larger  counties). 

TABLE  XI 
ANALYSIS  OF  NEWS  SPACE  OF  185  PAPERS 

According  to  Size  of  County  Population 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Coun-   Country 

Total     News      Total      Local     Town    Per  Cent      try  of 

No.  of     News  of  Total  Local    of  Total  News    Town  of    News       Total 
Size  of  County    Papers    Space     Space    Space     News    Space      Local      Space      Local 

25,000  and  less     136    44.971     36.6     25,970    58.1     22,276    85.7      3,694       14.2 
Over  25,000..      49    17,347    37.0    10409    60.0      8,724    83.8      1,685      16.1 


Totals    ....     185    62,318    36.7    36,379    58.3    3i,ooo    85.2      5,379      14.7 
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1.  Practically  the  same  proportion  of  papers  in  both  sized  coun- 
ties is  given  to  news. 

2.  A  larger  proportion  of  total  news  space  is  given  to  local  news 
in  the  larger  counties. 

3.  A  greater  proportion  of  local  news  space  is  given  to  country 
interests  in  the  case  of  papers  published  in  the  larger  counties. 

TABLE  XII 

ANALYSIS  OF  ADVERTISING  SPACE  OF  185  PAPERS 
According  to  Size  of  County  Population 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Adv.  Local  Per      Coun-     Country 

Total        of         Total  of  Total    Town      Cent         try  of 

No.  of     Adv.     Total      Local      Adv.       Adv.    Town  of    Adv.         Local 

Size  of  County    Papers    Space    Space     Space     Space      Space     Local      Space       Space 

25,000  and  less     136     75,431     61.4     50,041     67.7     38,990     77.9     11,051       22.1 
Over  25,000..       49     28,421     60.7     21,054     75-5     i7,34i     80-8      4,113       19.2 

Totals    185  103,852     61.2     71,095     68.8     56,331     78.7     15,164       21.2 

1.  There  is  a  very  little  difference  between  the  per  cent  of  total 
space  given  to  advertising  in  the  case  of  the  large  and  small  counties. 

2.  A  considerably  greater  per  cent  of  all  advertising  space  is 
given  to  local  advertising  in  the  case  of  papers  published  in  the  larger 
counties. 

3.  The  papers  published  in  counties  with  larger  populations  give 
a  slightly  larger  per  cent  of  local  advertising  space  to  country  inter- 
ests than  do  those  published  in  the  smaller  counties. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1 .  The  amount  of  reading,  news,  and  advertising  material  carried 
into  country  homes  by  the  country  weeklies  constitutes  the  local 
newspaper  a  potentially  powerful  rural  service  agency.     (There  are 
probably   400,000   column-inches   per   week    of   space   in    country 
weeklies  of  the  state  of  Missouri.) 

2.  At  the  present  time  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  space 
of  these  papers  consist  of  local  materials. 

3.  Of  all  local  materials,  about  one-fifth  deals  with  country  in- 
terests and  the  other  four-fifths  with  local  town  interests,  this  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  almost  65  per  cent  of  these  papers  send 
from  51  to  100  per  cent  of  their  circulation  into  country  homes. 

4.  The  papers  that  have  over  75  per  cent  of  their  circulation  in 
the  country  have  only  about  one-sixth  of  their  total  space  given  to 
country  interests. 
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5.  These  country  papers  give  less  than  2  per  cent  of  their  total 
space  to  editorials,  from  35  to  37  per  cent  of  their  total  space  to 
news,  and  about  60  per  cent  to  advertising. 

6.  A  greater  per  cent  of  all  advertising  materials  are  local  than 
is  the  case  in  either  news  or  editorials  (71  per  cent  advertising,  69 
per  cent  editorial,  and  57  per  cent  news). 

7.  About  9  per  cent  of  the  local  editorials,  about  15  per  cent  of 
local  news,  and  25  per  cent  of  local  advertising  are  concerning  coun- 
try interests.    Apparently  advertisers  value  the  country  newspaper 
more  highly  as  a  means  of  rural  communication  than  do  editors  and 
reporters. 

8.  On  the  whole,  the  following  broad  generalization  is  safe — 
that  the  papers  published  in  the  smallest  towns  in  the  counties  with 
the  greatest  per  cent  of  their  population  living  in  the  open  country 
and  with  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  their  circulation  going  to  rural 
homes  give  the  more  attention  to  rural  interests.    In  the  larger  towns 
and  larger  counties  city  interests  are  predominant.    In  the  smaller 
towns  the  local  newspaper  is  not  strictly  a  local  product,  being  to  a 
considerable  degree  constructed  of  boiler  plate,   syndicate,  news, 
patent  insides,  and  clipped  news. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  That   the   country   newspaper   recognize   its   function   as   a 
strictly  local  one  in  both  capacity  and  outlook. 

2.  That  it  recognize  its  worthy  task  of: 

a.  Gathering  and  dispensing  community  news. 

b.  Distributing  local,  state,  and  national  advertising. 

c.  Acting  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  community  in  integrat- 
ing and  developing  community  ideals. 

3.  That  the  country  newspaper  should  be  predominantly  rural 
in  its  organization  and  viewpoint,  a  combination  between  a  news- 
paper and  an  agricultural  journal. 

4.  That  the  country  newspaper  recognize  itself  as  the  most  apt 
agency  for  unifying  the  community  interests,  making  the  town- 
country  community  conscious  of  its  entity,  developing  its  pride,  and 
serving  it  in  all  its  interests  of  any  agency  or  institutions  which 
operate  in  its  midst. 

5.  That  it  cease  to  be  political,  cease  to  be  national,  cease  to  be 
dominated  with  local  town  materials  only,  and  make  good  its  sur- 
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vival  and  development  by  becoming  a  local  community  institution 
with  a  mission  and  a  future. 


ADDITIONAL    INFORMATION   FROM    73    NORTH    CAROLINA 
COUNTRY  WEEKLIES 

These  North  Carolina  data  are  attached,  without  complete 
analysis,  to  show  that  the  same  general  tendencies  are  true  of  the 
country  weeklies  in  North  Carolina  as  in  Missouri,  and  to  show  the 
differences  if  there  are  any. 

TABLE  XIII 
ANALYSIS  OF  TOTAL  SPACE  OF  73  PAPERS 


News  
Edit'ls   ... 
Adv  

Per  Cent 
Per  Cent                Per  Cent                        Country 
Total       Local  of      Total     Town                                 of 
No.  of     Total              Local         Total        Town         of           Country        Total 
Papers     Space             Space        Space        Space      Local          Space          Local 

73     23,957.70      8,344.25    34.82     2,038.75     24.4      6,305.50      75.5 
73       3,363.75       i,390.oo    41.2         496.25     35.7         893.75       64.3 
73     40,802.25    31,336.5       76.8       1,840.25       5.8     29,496.25       94.1 

Totals    .     73     68,123.7      41,070.75     58.82    4,375-25     10.6    26,695.5        89.3 
SAME  GENERAL  TENDENCIES 

1.  These  papers  are  by  no  means  local  in  their  make-up  and 
materials,  only   58.8  per  cent  of  all  space  being  given   to  local 
interests. 

2.  A  much  greater  percentage  of  all  total  space  is  given  to  town 
than  to  country  materials  and  interests. 

3.  The  greatest  portion  of  these  papers  is  given  to  advertising, 
next  greatest  to  news,  and  least  to  editorials. 

DIFFERENCES 

1.  A  much  smaller  per  cent  of  local  space  is  given  to  rural 
interests  than  is  the  case  with  the  Missouri  papers. 

2.  Country  editorials  play  a  greater  part  than  in  the  Missouri 
papers. 

3.  Country  advertising  plays  a  much  smaller  part  than  in  the 
Missouri  papers. 


COMMON  TRANSPORTATION  AS  A  BASIS  FOR  THE 
COMMUNITIZATION  OF  RURAL  DISTRICTS 

CLARENCE  ARTHUR  PERRY 
Russell  Sage  Foundation 

While  passing  over  a  little-traveled  back  road  in  central  New 
York  some  years  ago  I  was  struck  by  the  run-down  appearance  of 
the  houses,  the  neglected  yards,  and  the  rickety  barns  with  their 
threadbare  roofs.  The  farms  lacked  not  only  the  things  money 
can  buy  but  the  trimness  that  requires  merely  a  little  labor  at  odd 
times.  What  showed  was  more  a  poverty  of  spirit  than  of  purse. 
On  the  other  hand,  along  the  main  road,  not  far  distant — where 
the  dust  of  continual  traffic  drew  a  smudgy  line  across  the  landscape 
— the  lawns  were  trim,  the  barns  painted,  and  all  the  gates  hung 
upright  and  precise  in  their  places.  The  workers  were  more  visible, 
more  alert,  and  more  enterprising. 

The  differences  which  distinguished  the  people  on  the  back  road 
from  those  on  the  main  road  were  due  to  a  number  of  factors,  among 
which,  I  have  no  doubt,  fertility  of  soil,  accessibility  to  market,  and 
the  consequent  settlement  by  abler  and  more  successful  families 
counted  in  favor  of  the  inhabitants  along  the  more  traveled  thor- 
oughfare. At  the  same  time,  granting  that  there  were  intellectual 
differences  in  the  classes  which  originally  settled  along  these  two 
roads,  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  ever  since  their  occupation 
they  have  been  subject  to  differences  of  psychical  environment 
which  in  time  would  certainly  produce  intellectual  inequalities,  if 
they  did  not  originally  exist,  and  increase  them  since  then  if 
they  did. 

The  environmental  factor  I  refer  to  is  the  difference  in  the  ex- 
posure to  the  life  of  the  outside  world  to  which  the  two  classes  of 
inhabitants  were  subjected.  The  people  on  the  back  road  saw 
mainly  their  own  neighbors  passing  their  door — persons  in  similar 
circumstances — and  seldom  went  to  town  themselves.  The  people 
on  the  main  road  witnessed  daily  a  larger  and  more  varied  traffic — 
the  equipages  of  the  wealthy  and  the  freight-haulers  of  bustling 
commerce.  The  youth  in  the  potato  patch  caught  glimpses  of  the 
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girl  in  the  touring  car  and  his  father  saw  the  motor-truck  which 
symbolized  the  business  advance  of  an  old  acquaintance.  For  the 
people  on  the  back  road,  however,  the  stimulus  from  the  passing 
traffic  was  not  only  less  frequent  but  less  varied  and  less  exciting. 

But  the  situation  which  has  been  described  reveals  only  one 
small  phase  of  the  human  isolation  in  the  rural  districts.  As  com- 
pared with  the  city  dweller  the  farmer  sees  much  less  of  his  neigh- 
bors, and  attends  fewer  lectures,  entertainments,  and  meetings.  He 
seldom  enjoys  the  theater  and  cannot  drop  into  a  club  in  the 
evening.  His  trips  to  stores  are  limited  and  he  does  not  pass  shop 
windows  on  his  way  to  work.  The  barbershop  knows  him  but 
slightly,  and  to  the  restaurant  he  is  almost  a  stranger.  The  scenes 
of  industry  and  commerce  and  professional  life  which  constitute 
the  everyday  horizon  of  the  urbanite  appear  to  the  countryman  at 
intervals  sometimes  of  many  years'  duration.  In  every  relation  of 
life  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  at  least  in  America,  suffers  from  a  lack  of 
human  association.  On  every  hand  the  stimulus  and  the  satisfaction 
incident  to  contacts  with  his  fellows  are  afforded  to  him  in  a  lesser 
degree  than  they  are  enjoyed  by  any  other  large  class  of  society. 

The  city  dweller  is  so  constantly  bathed  in  the  impacts  of  sensa- 
tio^s  and  impressions  coming  from  his  fellows  that  he  little  realizes 
how  they  energize  him  and  push  him  on.  To  those  of  us  who  were 
brought  up  in  a  rural  district  the  vitalizing  effect  of  personal  con- 
tacts will  immediately  stand  out  when  we  remember  how  the  family 
"braced  up"  in  preparation  for  "company"  and  how  the  excitement 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  importance  (difference  from  us)  of 
the  visitor.  Indeed,  it  is  the  exceptional  person  who  does  not 
become  slack  upon  going  into  seclusion  and  become  alert  again  upon 
reentering  society. 

The  head  of  the  farmer's  family,  with  his  occupational  and 
emotional  life  already  settled,  may  not  be  aware  of  the  poverty  of  his 
mental  enviionment.  But  his  sons  and  daughters  and  his  wife  are 
keenly  consdcis  of  the  isolation  The  reading  matter  with  its 
pictures  of  the  great  world  outside  which  trickles  into  their  home 
makes  them  realize  their  deprivations  and  fills  them,  especially  the 
young  people,  with  an  insatiable  craving  which  only  too  often  finds 
expression  in  an  abandonment  of  farm  life.  The  advancement  of 
agriculture  as  an  art  is  being  seriously  retarded  because  the  best 
brains  and  warmest  hearts  born  on  the  soil  are  continually  being 
drawn  away  from  it  by  the  attractions  of  urban  life  and  oppor- 
tunities. The  greatest  fundamental  difference  between  rural  and 
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city  environments  is  the  greater  wealth  of  human  contacts  and  rela- 
tions which  the  latter  offers,  and,  to  my  mind,  any  sound  effort 
designed  to  improve  country  life  must  be  aimed  directly  at  the 
removal  or  mitigation  of  this  difference. 

THE    IMPROVEMENT    OF    COUNTRY    LIFE   A    TRANSPORTATION    PROBLEM 

If  people  live  far  apart  they  have  to  travel  to  come  together. 
That  might  almost  be  called  an  axiomatic  statement.  The  reason 
for  making  it  here  is  to  point  out  that  people  residing  in  the  same 
city  may  live  miles  apart  and  yet  they  can  get  together  more  easily 
than  persons  separated  by  the  same  distance  who  live  in  a  rural 
district.  The  city  has  progressed  in  the  solution  of  its  transporta- 
tion problem  while  the  country  is  still  a  laggard. 

In  rural  districts  the  family  system  of  transportation  is  still  in 
vogue.  Each  farmer  has  his  own  two-seater  or  automobile.  Only 
the  more  prosperous  families  have  more  than  one  large  conveyance, 
and  where  the  sons  and  daughters  are  still  young  this  cannot  be 
taken  out  ordinarily  unless  the  father  or  some  adult  drives.  The 
wife  cannot  go  to  town  for  shopping  during  the  day  unless  some 
male  member  of  the  family  accompanies  her,  and  since  the  men  are 
habitually  busy  such  trips  often  have  to  be  deferred.  The  children 
cannot  go  out  in  the  evening  without  dragging  along  tired  parents. 
The  hired  man  can  ride  to  town  only  when  the  boss  or  some  member 
of  the  family  goes,  unless  he  happens  to  be  a  favored  individual. 
In  the  more  well-to-do  families  the  grown-up  son  may  have  his  own 
conveyance  or  the  use  of  the  family  vehicle.  But  even  under  the 
circumstances  which  obtain  in  the  more  prosperous  families  this 
individual  system  of  transportation  has  not  made  an  adequate  social 
life  available  for  those  who  dwell  in  the  rural  districts. 

City  progress  in  solving  the  transportation  problem  began  when 
it  adopted  the  street  car,  a  public  or  common  system  as  opposed  to 
an  individual  or  group  system.  Recently  a  form  of  community 
transportation  has  been  adopted  in  progressive  sections  of  our  rural 
area  for  carrying  pupils  to  school.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe 
here  the  educational  advantages  offered  by  the  consolidated  school. 
Every  student  of  country  life  knows  that  now  large  sections  of  some 
states  give  farmers'  sons  educational  facilities  similar  in  quality 
and  range  of  opportunity  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  city  boys.  Just 
the  moment  farmers  pooled  their  efforts,  specialization  and  inven- 
tion got  busy  and  perfected  a  vehicle  adapted  to  the  service  required. 
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The  auto-bus  which  is  now  employed  in  transporting  children  to 
school  in  progressive  rural  sections  enables  the  children  to  travel 
in  comfort  and  attend  with  regularity  and  punctuality.  Reports 
indicate  that  in  these  districts  tardiness  and  absence  have  decreased 
and  the  enjoyment  of  school  life  has  risen  along  with  the  values  of 
the  land  belonging  to  the  people  who  participate  in  these  advan- 
tages. These  tremendous  benefits  have  been  made  possible  by 
the  fact  that  many  individuals  gave  up  their  private  rights  and 
joined  efforts  in  the  attempt  to  meet  a  simple  transportation  need. 
The  method  they  followed  suggests  the  direction  in  which  to  look 
for  a  solution  of  the  larger  problem  involved  in  increasing  the  social 
contacts  and  relations  of  country  people. 

Manifestly,  if  many  farms  are  to  be  connected  by  a  common 
transportation  system,  their  location  with  respect  to  each  other  and 
to  the  system  is  of  great  importance.  They  cannot  be  scattered 
around  on  the  map  in  any  sort  of  fashion  and  afford  the  same  con- 
venience to  patrons  and  the  same  economies  in  operation  that  would 
be  attainable  if  intelligent  planning  preceded  construction.  In  a 
settled  country,  farm  boundaries  and  building  locations  can  be 
changed  only  at  great  expense  and  difficulty.  Any  system  of  com- 
mon transportation  that  might  be  laid  down  upon  the  map  of  the 
ordinary  farm  district  now  in  existence  would  leave  many  farms 
unconnected  and  untouched.  The  time  to  begin  planning  is  with 
the  making  of  the  first  map.  The  success  which  has  attended  the 
California  state  land  settlements,  and  the  development  of  farm 
lands  on  an  extensive  scale  in  certain  parts  of  the  South,  make  it 
an  opportune  time  to  do — at  least  on  paper — some  rural  planning 
with  a  common  transportation  system  as  the  guiding  principle. 

In  this  paper  several  lay-outs  of  a  farming  community  are  pre- 
sented in  which  the  transportation  system  has  been  the  main  con- 
sideration. It  must  be  said  at  the  outset  that  the  country  planner 
has  ^not  allowed  himself  to  be  embarrassed  by  any  considerations 
of  topography.  The  plans  are  made  as  if  rivers,  hills,  wooded 
spaces,  and  other  forms  of  untillable  areas  did  not  exist.  It  is  a 
case  of  pure  air-castle  building.  No  apology  is  made,  however,  on 
this  score,  since  it  is  believed  that  the  imagination  can  do  its  best 
work  only  in  perfect  freedom.  At  the  moment  all  the  writer  is 
attempting  to  do  is  to  bring  this  idea — or  dream,  if  one  prefers  that 
name — before  the  students  of  country-life  problems  so  clearly  and 
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completely  that  its  value  can  be  readily  appraised  and  utilized  if 
found  to  exist. 

RURAL  DISTRICTS  PLANNED  ON  A  TRANSPORTATION  BASIS 

In  the  accompanying  diagrams  several  tentative  lay-outs  for 
rural  areas  are  exhibited.  The  first  three  diagrams  have  reference 
to  an  area  of  100  square  miles  (10  m.  x  10  m.),  while  the  fourth 


•*—*»••  RAILROAD 

DIAGRAM  i. — Lay-out  of  a  development  for  100  square  miles  (10  m.  x  10  m.), 
showing  railroad  systems  designed  to  connect  all  farms  with  the  central 
village. 

shows  a  lay-out  for  a  64-square-mile  district  (8  m.  x  8  m.).  In  all 
of  these  diagrams  every  farm  is  located  upon  a  railway  line  which 
runs  to  a  central  village,  each  line  being  of  the  belt  type. 

Diagram  No.  i  shows  a  loo-square-mile  area  completely  pro- 
vided with  railways.  There  are  two  types  of  systems,  the  arrowhead 
and  the  screw  system,  the  configuration  in  each  case  being  deter- 
mined by  the  position  in  the  square,  the  arrowhead  system  following 
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the  diagonals  and  the  screw  system  the  diameters.  The  lay-outs 
shown  here  are  designed  to  serve  farms  which  are  in  the  main  of 
the  i5o-acre  type.  There  are,  however,  a  few  farms  of  300  acres 
or  more  and  they  taper  down  in  size  to  truck  farms  of  10  to  20 
acres  near  the  village.  In  the  arrowhead  systems  there  are  13.4 
miles  of  railway  and  in  the  screw  systems  12.3  miles,  making  a 
total  of  102.8  miles  in  all  eight  systems.  The  lay-out  provides  for 


NUMBERS  *  ACRES 

DIAGRAM  2. — Detail  of  one-quarter  of  area  shown  in  Diagram  i,  exhibiting 
boundaries  of  farms  of  i5o-acre  type  and  location  of  farm  houses  along  the 
railroad  systems. 

a  total  number  of  520  farms  in  the  100  square  miles.  On  account 
of  the  number  of  small  farms  around  the  village,  the  average  acre- 
age is  123.  Counting  five  persons  to  a  farm,  the  population  outside 
of  the  central  village  would  amount  to  2,600  persons. 

Diagram  No.  2  presents  one-quarter  of  the  area  shown  in  Dia- 
gram No.  i  on  a  larger  scale  and  exhibits  the  farm  boundaries  and 
the  location  of  the  farm  houses  along  the  railroad  systems.  It 
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shows  in  this  quarter  three  farms  of  approximately  300  acres.  One 
of  these  (the  one  in  the  corner)  could  be  bisected  and  reduced  to 
i5o-acre  farms  with  houses  on  the  railroad  but  rather  inconveniently 
located  in  the  corner  of  the  triangular  farms.  The  numbers  on  the 
diagram  represent  only  the  approximate  acreages.  In  the  arrow- 
head system  there  are  28  possible  stops  which  a  train  would  have 
to  make  going  from  the  village  to  the  farthermost  point  on  the 


DIAGRAM  3. — One-quarter  of  a  100  square  mile  development,  showing  a  railroad 
lay-out  designed  to  serve  farms  of  the  64O-acre  (i  sq.  m.)  type. 


belt  line.  A  train  running  at  the  speed  of  8  miles  an  hour  would 
require  from  45  minutes  to  an  hour  passing  from  the  village  to 
the  farthermost  point,  depending  upon  the  number  and  duration 
of  the  stops.  On  the  screw  system  there  are  25  possible  stops 
between  the  village  and  the  terminus  (a  point  midway  in  the  head 
of  the  screw),  and  a  train  running  at  8  miles  an  hour  speed  would 
require  from  40  to  50  minutes  in  making  the  single  trip.  In  order 
to  have  each  farm  border  on  the  railway,  it  was  necessary  to  give 
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some  of  them  angular  shapes,  but  it  is  believed  that  on  the  whole 
the  farm  boundaries  are  no  more  irregular  and  inconvenient  from 
the  standpoint  of  cultivation  than  those  of  existing  rural  areas 
where  no  thought  has  been  given  to  country  planning. 

Diagram  No.  3  shows  one-quarter  of  100  square  mile  develop- 
ment in  which  a  single  railroad  system  has  been  laid  out,  planned 
to  connect  each  farm  with  the  central  village.  In  this  case  the 
farms  are  of  the  64o-acre  type,  though  the  same  lay-out  would 
serve  equally  well  for  farms  of  the  32o-acre  type  by  simply  bisecting 
the  squares.  In  this  plan  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  handling 
the  central  farm.  The  solution  shown  divides  it  into  quarters  and 
adds  those  quarters  to  the  neighboring  farms.  Another  solution 
would  be  to  add  the  central  farm  to  one  of  the  neighboring  farms 
and  treat  both  as  a  single  property,  and  plan  for  a  private  spur  of 
the  railroad  to  rim  through  the  middle  of  the  area.  Other  ways 
of  meeting  this  difficulty  could  doubtless  be  devised.  On  this  rail- 
way there  are  14  possible  stops  between  the  village  and  the  farther- 
most point,  and  the  distance  traveled  is  6^4  miles,  making  13^ 
miles  as  the  total  mileage  in  the  system.  There  are  47  farms  in 
the  20  square  miles,  and  at  the  rate  of  five  persons  per  farm  there 
would  be  a  total  farming  population  of  235  persons.  In  both  of 
these  lay-outs,  the  houses  on  farms  which  border  the  same  piece 
of  railroad  are  placed  facing  each  other,  with  a  view  to  furthering 
sociability  between  the  two  households  and  reducing  the  number  of 
stopping  places  on  the  railroad. 

Diagram  No.  4  exhibits  one-quarter  of  a  64-square-mile  develop- 
ment in  which  there  is  a  simple  railroad  system  designed  to  serve 
8  mile-square  farms.  In  this  plan  the  difficulty  connected  with 
the  central  farm  shown  in  Diagram  No.  3  is  avoided.  This  same 
system  would  serve  farms  of  the  32O-acre  type  by  simply  bisecting 
the  squares.  The  railroad  is  approximately  5  miles  from  village  to 
terminus  and  the  houses  as  plotted  make  7  possible  stops  on  a 
one-way  trip. 

In  the  last  three  diagrams  only  one-quarter  of  the  total  develop- 
ment has  been  shown.  The  remaining  three-quarters  would  be 
simply  a  repetition  of  the  lay-out  shown  and  can  be  easily  imagined 
by  the  reader. 

It  is  not  urged  that  the  various  lay-outs  which  have  been  pre- 
sented are  the  best  that  could  be  devised.  Their  value  consists 
mainly  in  the  demonstration  they  afford  that  with  careful  planning 
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a  rural  area  can  be  laid  out  in  such  a  way  that  every  farm  borders 
a  railway  line  and  that  at  the  same  time  the  boundaries  of  such 
farms  need  not  be  impossibly  irregular  or  the  locations  of  buildings 
excessively  inconvenient.  The  difficulties  of  planning  such  lay-outs 
would  of  course  be  increased  by  the  presence  of  bodies  of  water, 
hills  and  valleys,  wooded  areas,  and  established  railroads.  But 
taking  these  conditions  into  consideration,  it  is  still  believed  that 


DIAGRAM  4. — One-quarter  of  a  64-square-mile  development,  showing   a  rail- 
road lay-out  designed  to  serve  mile-square  farms. 

for  any  given  area  and  any  given  set  of  surface  conditions,  by 
careful  planning  a  system  could  be  developed  which  would  be  prac- 
ticable and  would  provide  for  the  location  of  every  farm  upon  a 
railway  system. 

In  the  foregoing  diagrams  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  show 
other  roadways.  It  would  of  course  be  natural  to  plan  a  roadway 
for  vehicular  traffic  alongside  the  railroad,  but  in  accordance  with 
the  scheme  of  development  to  be  described,  these  other  roadbeds 
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would  not  need  to  be  finished  until  the  community's  prosperity 
warranted  their  completion.  It  is  assumed  that  the  central  village 
would  be  upon  a  line  of  railway  connecting  it  with  one  of  the  main 
railway  systems  of  the  country. 

THE  SERVICE  OF  A   COMMON   TRANSPORTATION   SYSTEM 

Let  us  assume  the  existence  of  a  rural  area  laid  out  as  shown 
on  Diagram  No.  2,  divided  into  farms  of  the  i5o-acre  type,  all 
bordering  on  railways,  and  that  regular  trains  consisting  of  locomo- 
tives, passenger,  and  various  types  of  freight  cars  were  operated 
upon  a  daily  schedule.  Let  us  assume  that  there  would  be  at  least 
two  trains  available  for  simultaneous  operation  on  each  belt  system, 
both  trains  starting  from  the  central  village  at  about  the  same  time 
and  passing  each  other  on  a  switch  at  the  farthermost  point  or 
terminus.  What  are  the  principal  advantages  offered  by  such  a 
transportation  service?  An  early  morning  train  could  start  from 
the  village  carrying  day  laborers  for  the  outlying  farms,  dropping 
them  off  at  their  respective  places  of  work  as  the  train  proceeded 
to  its  destination.  On  the  return  trip,  each  train  could  pick  up 
school  children  at  the  various  farms  and  bring  them  into  the  con- 
solidated, up-to-date  school  in  the  village.  The  middle  part  of 
the  day  the  trains  could  be  employed  hauling  supplies  from  town 
to  the  farms  and  carrying  back  from  the  farms  to  the  town  crops 
and  produce.  In  the  freight  yards  at  the  central  village,  the  belt 
line  railways  would  have  termini  running  alongside  spurs  from  the 
main  railway,  making  it  possible  to  load  and  unload  directly  from 
one  line  to  the  other.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  pas- 
senger trains  would  again  start  out  carrying  the  school  children 
back  to  their  homes  and  on  the  return  trip  bringing  the  day  laborers 
from  the  farms  to  the  village.  After  the  evening  meal,  the  passenger 
trains  could  make  another  trip  for  the  benefit  of  the  residents  of 
the  farms  who  desired  to  come  to  town  to  attend  some  evening 
entertainment  or  social  affair  and  take  them  back  to  their  homes 
after  it  was  over. 

It  is  assumed  that  commutation  tickets  and  single-ride  tickets 
could  be  sold  at  such  low  rates  that  every  person  living  along  the 
lines,  and  everybody  in  the  village  having  occasion  to  ride  on  them, 
would  use  them  as  freely  as  city  people  do  street  cars  or  suburban 
trains.  By  including  a  generous  amount  of  transportation  with  the 
benefits  and  the  title  to  the  land  which  he  buys  upon  first  settling 
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in  the  district,  each  newcomer  could  be  led  to  form  the  habit  of 
using  the  transportation  system  and  trips  to  town  would  soon 
become  an  easy  and  fixed  part  of  the  farm  life. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  COMMUNITIZED  FARMS 

It  seems  fair  to  assume  that  with  such  convenient  facilities  for 
getting  back  and  forth  between  town  and  farm,  a  more  contented 
and  better  type  of  day  farm  laborer  would  come  into  existence. 
These  folk,  under  this  arrangement,  could  have  their  own  homes 
in  the  village,  marry  and  have  families,  provide  a  good  school  for 
their  children,  and  enjoy  their  leisure  in  the  margin  of  the  day 
without  any  restrictions.  As  will  be  stated  later  on,  the  scheme 
of  development  should  provide  for  auxiliary  seasonal  or  winter 
industries,  making  sure  a  year-round  occupation  for  the  laboring 
population.  The  hired  men  living  on  the  farms  would  be  more 
contented  because  they  would  have  more  convenient  access  to  the 
amusements  and  social  life  of  the  town.  In  these  districts  all  of 
the  children  of  the  farmers  would  enjoy  educational  advantages 
equal  to  those  obtainable  in  the  best  town  schools.  It  would  seem 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  farmers 
would  be  more  contented  with  farm  life  because  of  their  increased 
social  opportunities.  It  would  not  be  necessary  for  son  to  get 
father's  permission  to  drive  the  mare  or  the  family  automobile  to 
town  when  he  wanted  an  evening's  fun.  Farmers'  wives  could  go 
in  town  for  shopping  during  the  day  without  calling  on  any  of  the 
men  folks  to  do  their  driving.  In  villages  which  were  connected 
up  with  outlying  rural  areas  in  this  way,  amusements,  dancing, 
theatricals,  and  other  forms  of  entertainment  depending  upon  the 
congregating  of  people  would  flourish.  Just  the  fact  that  many 
people  would  generally  be  found  in  the  village  after  supper  would 
make  it  an  attractive  place  to  visit. 

ECONOMIC    ADVANTAGES    OF    COMMUNITIZATION 

With  the  increased  opportunities  for  attending  illustrated  lec- 
tures, for  meeting  fellow-farmers,  and  for  discussing  crop  methods, 
there  would  be  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  agriculture  practiced 
throughout  the  section.  The  ease  with  which  the  best  methods 
would  be  disseminated  would  favor  specialization  in  agriculture  and 
all  the  advantages  which  flow  from  it. 

Besides  an  increase  in  the  productiveness  of  the  area,  there  are 
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certain  economies  which  would  result  from  the  use  of  a  common 
transportation  system.  From  the  standpoint  of  community  re- 
sources as  a  whole,  there  would  be  less  expenditure  upon  transpor- 
tation because  the  waste  which  comes  from  idleness  of  the  wagons 
and  trucks  of  the  different  families  would  be  largely  eliminated. 
Each  farmer  would  purchase  only  the  amount  of  haulage  he  needed. 
There  would  be  a  saving  of  labor,  since  the  farmer  would  not  have 
to  send  a  driver  to  town  each  time  he  sent  a  load.  One  engine-driver 
would  serve  many  families.  Railway  locomotives  require  fuel  only 
when  in  operation,  while  horses  consume  fuel  all  the  time,  whether 
at  work  or  not.  Railway  roadbeds  can  be  kept  in  condition  with 
less  labor  than  the  dirt  roads  used  by  vehicular  traffic,  since  in 
the  case  of  the  railway  the  points  of  contact  between  the  moving 
load  and  the  ground  are  more  effectively  metaled  and  are  therefore 
more  durable  and  require  less  labor  for  up-keep.  Railroads  can 
be  more  easily  kept  open  during  winter  seasons  because  of  the 
snow-removing  machinery  which  is  available,  and  under  regular 
community  operation  such  roads  would  ordinarily  be  kept  open  more 
continuously  than  dirt  roads  usually  are  during  the  winter  months 
in  the  northern  regions. 

A    NARROW-GAUGE    TYPE    OF    RAILROAD    SUGGESTED 

What  form  of  railway  equipment  would  be  best  for  the  belt  lines 
described  above  is  an  engineering  question.  Not  being  an  engineer, 
the  writer  does  not  pretend  to  offer  the  ultimate  solution.  Whether 
some  type  of  trolley,  or  a  standard-gauge  railway  system,  or  a 
narrow-gauge  system  would  be  best  can  probably  only  be  deter- 
mined finally  by  experimentation,  and  the  same  answer  must  be 
given  to  the  question  whether  steam,  gasoline,  or  electric  motor 
power  should  be  used  in  the  locomotive.  In  this  connection,  how- 
ever, the  writer  desires  to  call  attention  to  the  merits  of  the 
narrow-gauge  railway,  and  to  suggest  that  it  should  be  carefully 
considered  for  this  service. 

During  the  Great  War  practically  all  of  the  armies  used  the 
narrow-gauge  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  the  light  railway 
system  extensively.  In  the  Argonne  the  Germans  had  a  light  rail- 
way system  with  stations,  a  regular  train  schedule,  and  a  service 
which  ran  from  depots  in  the  rear  clear  up  to  the  front  lines. 
During  the  latter  phase  of  the  war,  the  American  engineers  supplied 
light  railway  service  in  many  of  the  sectors  occupied  by  the  United 


PLATE   i. — A   light   railway   train   in   France    carrying   rations    and   forage   to 

artillery  regiments. 


PLATE  3. — A  soixante  flat  car  adapted  for  transporting  the  wounded. 
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States  Army.  The  accompanying  plates  give  some  views  of  this 
service.  The  gauge  used  in  France  was  60  centimeters  (23.6  inches) 
and  so  these  roads  were  familiarly  called  the  "soixante"  Plate 
No.  i  shows  a  narrow-gauge  train  loaded  with  rations  and  forage 
for  an  artillery  regiment,  and  gives  an  indication  of  the  large  loads 
which  can  be  transported  by  these  little  locomotives.  Plate  No.  2 
shows  how  the  narrow  gauge  was  brought  alongside  the  standard- 
size  freight  trains  in  the  station  yards.  The  same  method  would 
be  followed  in  the  central  village  freight  yards,  where  the  belt  line 
freight  cars  would  be  brought  close  alongside  the  cars  on  the  main 
standard-gauge  line.  In  Plate  No.  3  we  have  a  soixante  car  adapted 
for  the  transportation  of  the  wounded.  This  modification  is  a  mere 
suggestion  of  the  changes  which  could  be  made  in  these  cars  to 
adapt  them  for  rural  service.  Undoubtedly  with  only  a  trifling 
expenditure  of  ingenuity,  a  flat  car  could  be  equipped  so  that 
benches  placed  lengthwise  of  the  car  to  furnish  seats  for  laborers 
while  traveling  as  passengers,  could  be  swung  over  to  the  side  and 
afford  support  and  protection  for  loads  when  the  car  was  used  to 
haul  produce  or  supplies. 

In  France  the  army  engineers  laid  the  soixante  track  with  great 
rapidity  and  ease.  In  American  rural  districts,  since  local  labor 
and  local  lumber  for  ties  could  be  used  in  laying  narrow-gauge 
tracks,  it  would  seem  to  be  very  much  less  of  a  project  than  the 
building  of  a  standard-gauge  line.  Whether  60  centimeters  or  3 
feet,  as  has  been  suggested,  is  the  better  gauge  for  a  light  railway 
system  such  as  has  been  described  above  would  have  to  be  deter- 
mined by  experimentation.  In  either  case  such  railways  do  not 
require  much  land  for  the  roadbed. 

Whether  a  gasoline  locomotive  or  a  steam  engine  should  be  used 
on  a  narrow-gauge  road  is  again  a  question  for  the  expert  to  decide. 
The  gasoline  engine  requires  the  use  of  fuel  only  during  the  moving 
of  a  train  and  requires  less  skillful  drivers  to  manipulate  it.  The 
tractive  power  of  a  steam  engine,  however,  is  twice  that  of  a 
gasoline  locomotive. 

The  experience  of  the  United  States  Army  with  narrow-gauge 
railways  in  France  was  so  satisfactory  that  the  engineer  branch  of 
the  army  prepared  full  specifications  for  the  installation  of  light 
railway  systems  in  the  National  Army  cantonments,  to  take  the 
place  of  motor-truck  transportation.  The  engineers  computed  that, 
using  soldier  labor  and  figuring  on  the  basis  of  the  average  canton- 
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ment,  the  haulage  (which  amounted  to  about  20  tons  per  1,000 
men  daily)  with  the  motor-truck  cost  n  cents  per  ton-mile,  and 
with  the  light  railway  only  2  cents  per  ton-mile,  making  a  saving 
of  9  cents  in  favor  of  the  narrow-gauge  railway. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Director  of  Operations,  dated  April 
10,  1919,  Major  General  W.  M.  Black,  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S.A., 
makes  the  following  statement:  "Light  railway  equipment  can  be 
laid  more  rapidly  than  roads  can  be  constructed  and  can  be  main- 
tained with  much  less  effort.  The  cost  of  building  and  operating 
light  railways,  as  compared  to  the  cost  of  building  permanent  roads 
and  handling  supplies  by  motor  truck,  is  only  about  one-quarter  for 
original  installation  and  one- tenth  for  operation.  Further,  light 
railways  are  excellently  adapted  to  the  transportation  of  troops." 

The  cost  of  railway  equipment  varies  greatly,  of  course,  with 
the  quantity  used.  Some  idea  may,  however,  be  obtained  from  the 
following  figures,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  maximum  and  sus- 
ceptible of  reduction  in  case  of  large  orders.  A  well-known  locomo- 
tive concern  quoted  in  1919  a  price  of  $7,800  for  a  5-ton  gasoline 
locomotive  running  on  a  gauge  of  3  feet  and  having  a  maximum 
speed  of  12  miles  per  hour.  A  corporation  which  manufactured 
6o-centimeter  gondola  cars  for  the  War  Department  quoted  a  price 
of  $450  each  for  4-wheel  gondola  cars  in  lots  of  25  cars.  Each  car 
is  1 8  feet  long,  has  a  width  of  5^2  feet,  with  sides  of  ^g-inch  sheet 
iron  3  feet  high.  Eight-wheel  gondola  cars  22  feet  long  and  5^ 
feet  wide  would  be  $1,200  each  in  lots  of  25.  Once  a  market 
became  established  for  railway  equipment  of  this  type,  all  parts 
of  it  would  become  more  standardized  and  better  adapted  to  the 
specific  requirements  of  a  rural  service.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  time  the  cost  of  railway  equip- 
ment of  this  sort  would  be  much  less  expensive. 

CENTRAL    VILLAGE    A    COMMUNITY    CENTER 

This  whole  scheme  implies  that  the  village  would  exist  mainly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  farms  connected  with  it.  There  would  be, 
of  course,  a  population  of  shopkeepers,  professional  persons,  retired 
farmers,  and  other  classes  who  would  maintain  their  residence  con- 
tinuously in  the  village.  But  under  these  circumstances  the  pro- 
vision for  education,  amusement,  recreation  and  social  life  in  the 
village  would  necessarily  have  to  be  on  a  scale  equal  to  the  needs 
of  the  whole  population  in  the  area  covered  by  the  railway  systems. 
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There  would,  of  course,  be  an  up-to-date  school  affording  courses 
leading  up  to  and  including  the  high  school.  Either  in  the  high 
school  or  the  municipal  building  there  should  be  a  large  auditorium, 
capable  of  accommodating  a  mass  meeting  attended  by  a  majority 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  school  building  there  would  be  a  gym- 
nasium, swimming  pool  and  showers,  and  all  the  other  facilities  for 
indoor  sports.  Besides  a  "movie"  and  a  regular  theater,  somewhere 
in  the  town  there  should  be  a  "little  theater"  at  wh^ch  groups  of 
amateurs  would  have  an  opportunity  to  put  on  dramatic  productions 
and  develop  their  own  histrionic  abilities  as  well  as  the  taste  of  the 
public.  There  should  be  a  place  for  young  people  to  dance,  another 
place  for  the  farmers  to  sit  and  smoke  and  talk.  Somewhere  it 
should  be  possible  to  hold  a  community  banquet.  There  should  be 
a  band-stand,  and  a  department  of  the  high  school  which  encouraged 
and  supported  orchestral  music.  There  should  be  a  baseball  ground 
and  suitable  playgrounds  for  children. 

The  educational  and  recreational  buildings  should  be  grouped, 
together  with  the  town  hall,  churches,  post-office,  and  banks,  about 
some  artistically  planned  civic  center.  The  village  itself  should  be 
laid  out  to  meet  the  needs  of  people  who  want  a  bit  of  ground  around 
their  homes,  and  a  type  of  solid  but  pleasing  architecture  should 
be  suggested  and  encouraged  by  the  development  company.  Pro- 
vision for  park  spaces  and  future  schoolyards  should  be  included 
in  the  plan. 

Within  the  village  limits  there  should  be  a  number  of  industries 
which  would  afford  winter  employment  for  the  day  farm-labor  class. 
Some  of  the  things  which  might  be  manufactured  are  simple  forms 
of  furniture,  boxes,  rugs,  shoes,  and  clothing.  Most  of  these  indus- 
tries are  now  already  of  a  seasonal  character  and  they  might  be 
established  on  such  a  basis  that  a  small  staff  could  find  year-round 
employment,  and  at  the  same  time  each  factory  might  have  room 
for  a  larger  number  of  employes  during  the  busy  winter  months. 
Mr.  Henry  Ford  has  already  suggested  the  possibility  of  decentral- 
izing industry,  and  it  is  evident  that  many  corporations  have  so 
standardized  their  processes  that  staple  articles  could  be  manufac- 
tured in  a  number  of  smaller  factories  distributed  throughout  the 
country.  It  should  be  the  business  of  the  corporation  which 
promoted  the  development  to  see  to  it  that  auxiliary  industries  were 
established  in  the  village. 
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THE  PROMOTION  OF   THE   SCHEME 

A  tremendous  organization  project  such  as  is  contemplated  in 
this  plan  could  only  be  successfully  worked  out  by  men  of  unusual 
ability  and  experience.  In  order  to  attract  that  type  of  ability  to 
the  project,  the  incentive  of  large  financial  returns'  must  be  latent 
in  the  project  or  it  will  not  be  undertaken.  It  would  seem  that 
in  the  values  which  would  be  created  by  such  a  development  the 
promoters  of  it  would  be  able  to  find  an  adequate  reward  for  their 
efforts.  Once  such  a  district  were  laid  out,  the  acreage  values  in 
the  country  and  the  building  lots  in  the  village  would  show  a  very 
decided  rise,  and  the  promoters  would  be  in  a  position  to  take 
advantage  of  such  increases.  The  writer  is  convinced,  however, 
that  a  scheme  of  this  sort  would  not  succeed  unless  it  possessed  a 
very  considerable  cooperative  element.  Any  promoter  who  regarded 
it  solely  as  a  money-making  scheme  for  a  few  would  probably  not 
be  able  to  make  it  go.  He  would  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  shape 
up  the  scheme  financially  in  such  a  way  that  each  person  who  settled 
in  the  farming  districts  would  receive  profit-bearing  shares  in  the 
development  company  and  in  the  railroad. 

By  selling  land  alongside  one  belt  line  at  a  time,  it  would  be 
possible  to  provide  the  railroad  systems  gradually  and  no  faster 
than  they  could  be  completely  used.  Recently  some  80  families 
migrated  from  New  York  City  to  a  far  western  state  in  an  automo- 
bile caravan  with  the  intention  of  settling  simultaneously  in  some 
farming  area.  The  same  method  of  simultaneously  occupying  one 
belt  system  could  be  followed  in  this  scheme.  As  soon  as  the  farms 
on  one  belt  system  were  purchased  and  settlement  begun,  the 
trains  could  be  started,  and  they  would  be  able  to  carry  full  loads 
and  have  a  paying  service  to  perform. 

The  promoting  body  could  offer  farms  on  an  entirely  new  basis. 
Each  farmer  would  have  to  provide  himself  only  with  the  machinery 
and  motive  power  required  to  work  his  own  farm  and  haul  his 
produce  to  the  railway  platform  on  his  own  land.  Possibly  with 
the  development  of  tractors  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  keep  or 
feed  any  horses.  At  any  rate,  the  farmer  would  not  need  to  have 
at  first  any  vehicles  designed  simply  for  the  carriage  of  passengers. 
After  his  means  permitted  him,  he  could  of  course  purchase  any 
additional  equipment  he  desired,  but  transportation  to  and  from 
town  would  always  be  assured  him  on  the  railway  line.  It  would, 
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of  course,  take  an  educational  campaign  to  teach  him  that  a  public 
transportation  system  of  this  sort  would  be  cheaper  for  the  whole 
community  and  really  afford  him  greater  benefits  than  the  individual 
carriages  or  automobiles  which  most  farmers  now  think  they  must 
have.  Under  the  new  system,  a  farmer  would  not  at  first  be  able 
to  go  anywhere  and  at  any  time,  but  he  would  be  able  to  go  with 
greater  regularity  and  with  less  trouble  to  the  place  where  it  was 
most  important  for  him  to  go. 

THE  NATIONAL  IMPORT  OF  A  RICHER  VILLAGE  LIFE 

The  problems  which  loom  up  menacingly  today  on  the  horizons 
of  the  leading  nations  will  require  the  best  thought  of  which  civilized 
peoples  are  capable.  No  permanent  solutions,  no  security  for  the 
future,  can  be  obtained  by  hysterical  thinking  or  unbalanced  action. 
The  whole  future  of  civilization  bristles  with  tremendous  perils, 
dangers  of  conflict  between  isolated  social  classes  and  strife  between 
imperious  hunger-driven  races.  Unless  America  can  ballast  her 
own  ship  of  state  with  the  weight  of  a  slow-moving,  sound-thinking, 
but  penetrative  class,  her  own  destiny  and  the  destiny  of  the 
civilized  world  will  be  on  an  unstable  basis. 

Where  can  we  look  for  the  kind  of  reflection,  for  the  steadiness 
which  will  bulwark  this  nation,  unless  in  the  quieter,  less  bustling 
life  of  the  village  and  small  town?  The  durable  satisfactions  of 
life — work,  love,  and  play — are  not  expensive.  They  can  be  had 
in  the  small  population  centers  and  by  everybody,  if  we  but  provide 
the  soil  and  atmosphere  in  which  they  flourish.  Let  us  make  the 
village  a  place  where  the  ablest  boy  and  the  richest  natured  girl 
born  on  the  soil  can  find  a  suitable  life  occupation  and  a  place  for 
the  full  play  of  the  spirit  and  a  natural  development  for  the  affec- 
tions. We  can  do  this  by  making  the  village  really  tributary  to 
the  farm. 


THE  UNIFYING  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

THOS.  J.  SMART 
University  of  Kansas 

The  school  is  a  determining  force  in  our  social  life.  Each  year 
more  of  its  environment  is  introduced  into  its  curriculums.  During 
the  past  decade  community  problems  have  concerned  it  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  in  the  past.  Social  organizations — good,  bad, 
and  indifferent — are  attempting  to  secure  the  support  of,  dominance 
over,  or  at  least  a  degree  of  respectability  by  affiliating  with,  our 
school  system.  This  tendency  seems  to  gain  rather  than  lose 
momentum.  Whether  society  advances,  retains  its  status  quo,  or 
retrogresses,  the  school  cannot  escape  a  perceptible  share  of 
responsibility  in  having  determined  its  course.  Then  the  school 
relationships  between  our  villages  and  the  surrounding  rural  terri- 
tories will  be  much  the  same  as  in  other  than  educational  affairs. 

About  a  century  ago  the  Mississippi  Valley  was  being  settled. 
The  pioneers  transported  such  supplies,  as  necessity  demanded, 
long  distances  by  wagon  routes.  One  of  their  number  became  the 
country  storekeeper.  In  the  same  building  with  its  meager  assort- 
ment of  merchandise  was  housed  the  postoffice.  The  store  was 
located  at  the  geographical  center  of  a  population  grappling  with 
common  problems.  Not  far  from  the  store  the  people  gathered 
to  worship.  The  one-teacher  school  was  open  for  a  few  months 
during  the  winter.  If  the  curriculum  was  not  tinged  with  matri- 
monial possibilities,  its  environment  certainly  was.  Grown  young 
men  and  women  were  attracted  by  the  prospects.  These  social 
groups  were  very  near  self-sufficing.  Lack  of  means  of  communica- 
tion and  the  vicissitudes  of  pioneer  life  drove  them  to  be.  They 
were  knitted  together  by  the  closest  bonds  of  personal  friendship. 
The  extension  of  railroads  to  the  west  disturbed  the  provin- 
cialism of  the  life  centering  about  the  country  store.  The  depot 
became  the  geographical  and  industrial  center  of  a  social  group 
scattered  over  a  wider  area.  The  more  enterprising  of  the  country 
storekeepers  managed  to  have  depots  located  near  their  stores  or 
vice  versa.  Markets  were  opened  for  agricultural  products.  This 
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quickened,  extended,  and  intensified  farming  operations.  Here  the 
blacksmith  built  his  shop  in  which  he  shod  the  horses  and  sharpened 
the  plowshares  that  turned  the  virgin  prairie  with  a  new  impetus. 
The  wagon-maker  made  the  wagons  which  hauled  the  grain  to  the 
railroads.  Dwellings  were  erected  for  those  who  purchased  and 
shipped  the  products  to  market.  Nor  must  the  robust  Irish  section 
boss  and  his  crew  be  unmentioned,  for  in  those  days  they  too  lived 
in  houses  and  had  families  as  do  other  human  folk.  At  these 
centers  graduates  from  medical  schools  located  and  won  renown 
as  country  doctors.  As  new  farm  machinery  was  invented,  imple- 
ment dealers  came  to  these  villages.  In  such  a  thriving  community 
no  one  store  could  long  hold  a  monopoly.  Needed  or  not  needed, 
all  sorts  and  all  kinds  were  added,  for  these  villages  had  metro- 
politan ambitions  and  dreams.  The  druggist  came  with  his  pre- 
scriptions, patent  medicines,  and  school  books.  Soon  dentists 
challenged  the  country  doctor's  monopoly  as  extractor  of  aching 
molars.  The  banker  came  and  after  him  trailed  insurance  agents 
of  many  varieties.  The  itinerant  shoemaker  lost  his  wanderlust  and 
decided  to  supply  the  villagers  with  shoes.  Meat  was  supplied  by 
the  local  butcher. 

The  village  was  not  self-sufficing.  It  was  a  larger  unit  than 
was  the  country  store.  New  markets  were  opened  to  the  farmer. 
With  the  financial  surplus  that  came  to  him,  he  could  satisfy  new 
desires  which  were  stimulated  by  the  widened  social  contacts.  Farm 
and  village  folk  were  dependent  on  distant  markets.  The  wagon- 
maker  relied  on  the  farmer  for  his  orders  and  his  meat,  eggs,  etc. 
The  seasoned  lumber  from  which  he  made  wagons  came  from  a 
distant  market.  The  farmer  found  the  wagons  essential  to  his 
prosperity.  He  marketed  his  own  produce  and  while  the  owner 
of  the  store  counted  the  eggs  and  weighed  the  butter,  they  dis- 
cussed crops,  local  markets,  and  other  matters  of  common  interest. 
After  business  hours  the  town  butcher  went  to  the  farmer's  home 
and  purchased  the  animals  which  he  himself  slaughtered  in  the 
local  slaughter  house.  He  cut  for  both  townsman  and  farmer  that 
which  pleased  them  most.  Although  not  self-sufficing  the  members 
of  this  social  group  were  well  aware  of  the  work  each  performed. 
Each  felt  the  other  essential  in  providing  such  comforts  as  all 
enjoyed.  They  were  cemented  together  by  frequent,  various,  and 
constant  personal  contacts. 

The  village  showed  certain  signs  of  social  disintegration.    The 
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village  school  could  not  serve  the  larger  area.  It  was  open  during 
only  a  few  of  the  winter  months,  so  the  older  young  people  could 
attend.  The  roads  were  at  their  worst.  In  the  more  remote  parts 
of  the  trade  area  the  people  were  often  unable  to  reach  the 
village  for  weeks  at  a  time.  Schools  must  be  accessible  each  day 
they  were  in  session,  so  they  were  located  at  convenient  points 
throughout  the  area.  Soon  the  village  and  rural  schools  were 
entirely  separate. 

Competition  among  churches  was  so  keen  that  each  village  had 
several.  With  a  surplus  of  struggling,  uneducated,  poorly  paid 
ministers  engrossed  with  a  narrow  missionary  spirit  for  the  spread 
of  their  particular  religious  creed,  there  was  a  maddened  rush  to 
form  church  organizations  in  strictly  rural  communities.  In  many 
places  each  country  schoolhouse  sheltered  a  Sunday  School  with 
preaching  services  on  alternate  Sundays.  These  were  organized 
by  rival  sects.  Other  conditions  being  equal  those  farthest  from 
the  village  found  most  cordial  welcome,  but  they  usually  drew  from 
more  than  one  trade  area.  Such  tendencies  within  the  school  and 
the  church  disrupted  the  common  interests  of  village  and  rural 
people. 

Until  the  closing  quarter  of  the  past  century  these  towns 
flourished.  The  civilized  world,  to  a  very  large  degree,  was  engaged 
in  agricultural  production.  Soon  the  entire  Mississippi  Valley  was 
under  cultivation  and  dotted  with  financially  prosperous  villages. 
With  their  cheap  fertile  land  and  improved  farm  machinery  these 
farmers  could,  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  undersell  more  densely 
populated  nations  with  less  fertile  soil.  Many  countries  were  driven 
into  manufacturing  industries.  The  demand  for  such  wares  was 
keen,  but  the  supply  limited,  while  the  farm  products  were 
abundant,  but  the  demand  well  supplied.  By  the  early  nineties 
the  market  for  staple  farm  products  was  glutted.  An  unpromising 
future  faced  the  farmers  producing  meat,  grain,  cotton,  wool,  etc., 
for  the  purposes  of  feeding  and  clothing  the  people  of  the  world. 
The  economic  situation  encouraged  a  period  of  diminished  agri- 
cultural production.  The  more  alert  and  adaptable  farmers  reor- 
ganized their  businesses.  Some  specialized  in  rearing  cattle  and 
hogs  which  were  sold  to  other  specialists  to  fatten  and  market. 
Others  raised  pure-bred  stock.  Many  were  released  for  positions 
offered  in  nearby  towns  and  cities  that  were  quickened  by  the  intro- 
duction of  manufacturing  plants. 
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The  industrial  expansion  was  rapid  and  accompanied  by  large 
centrally  located  industrial  organizations.  The  village  shoemaker 
became  a  repairer,  rather  than  a  maker,  of  shoes.  The  wagons  were 
made  at  large  factories,  but  repaired  by  the  local  wagon-maker. 
The  iocal  meat  supply  came  from  large  packing  centers  instead  of 
the  local  slaughterhouses.  The  village  grist  mill  succumbed  before 
the  competition  of  the  large  milling  centers.  Skilled  surgeons  per- 
formed operations  in  a  hospital  located  in  a  city.  Instead  of  selling 
the  butter  to  the  local  merchant,  the  cream  was  shipped  to  a 
creamery  in  a  larger  town.  Aliens  sleeping  in  old  box  cars  and 
speaking  a  foreign  tongue  looked  after  the  roadbeds  of  the  railroad. 
Rural  free  delivery  of  the  mail  broke  up  chatty  conversations  at  the 
post-office.  Telephones  made  personal  visits  less  necessary.  The 
local  newspaper  informed  all  of  the  community  affairs  without  per- 
sonal contacts.  Mail-order  houses  competed  with  village  merchants. 
Low  railroad  rates  encouraged  shopping  tours  to  nearby  cities. 
Perishable  products  were  transported  in  refrigerator  cars.  Automo- 
biles took  the  entire  family  shopping  within  a  radius  of  100  miles 
and  home  again  in  a  short  time.  The  parcel  post  delivered  pur- 
chases at  the  farmer's  door.  Village  folk  read  by  gas  and  electric 
lights,  while  the  farmer  used  a  kerosene  lamp.  After  the  villages 
established  running  water  systems,  the  farmer's  wife  carried  the 
water  supply  from  the  spring  or  well.  From  the  village  the  farmer 
made  his  way  home  through  mud  axle  deep,  while  the  town  dweller 
had  sidewalks  from  his  place  of  business  to  his  home. 

This  is  a  brief  account  of  the  development  of  our  village  and 
rural  life.  The  community  about  the  country  store  was  a  homo- 
geneous, self-sufficing  social  group.  The  villages  formed  composite 
social  groupings.  Personal  contacts  cemented  the  individuals  into 
a  conglomerate  whole.  Not  until  the  tug  and  pressure  of  outside 
contacts  had  rent  the  village  and  rural  folk  in  twain,  did  other 
than  common  interests  and  purposes  permeate  the  group  conscious- 
ness. Then  arose  the  question  of  relationships  between  village  and 
rural  people.  The  country  folk  were  put  off  by  themselves,  while 
the  village  people  were  classed  with  city  dwellers.  Much  was  said 
about  "uplifting  rural  people."  A  number  of  words  and  phrases 
pregnant  with  class  distinctions  were  coined. 

Scientific  investigators  have  attempted  to  analyze  the  relation- 
ships. Much  credit  is  due  Professor  Galpin  for  his  valuable  and 
painstaking  work.  In  a  convincing  and  concrete  manner  he  has 
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shown  that  in  general  the  boundary  lines  of  trade,  banking,  local 
newspaper,  milk,  church,  and  high  school  zones  are  similar.  The 
village  is  the  center  of  a  surrounding  countryside.  Careful  investi- 
gation has  failed  to  show  sharp  lines  of  demarcation  between  the 
interests  of  rural  and  village  folk  as  the  class-scented  phrases  im- 
plied. Perhaps  some  inhabitants  of  village  communities  are  what 
Professor  Carver  classifies  as  "improperly  employed,"  yet  the  evi- 
dence is  most  convincing  that  certain  specialized  processes  in  the 
chain  between  the  farmer  producer  and  the  consumer  of  the  farm 
products  demand  a  village  group  as  the  nucleus  of  each  rural 
community. 

In  spite  of  the  militant  warfare  which  farm  movements  have 
waged  against  the  "middleman,"  he  still  exists.  The  successful 
establishment  of  mail-order  houses,  rural  free  delivery,  telephones, 
parcel  post,  better  roads,  more  rapid  means  of  transportation, 
wider  markets,  etc.,  have  failed  to  wipe  out  villages.  Farmers' 
cooperative  ventures  have  been  located  in  villages.  The  most  suc- 
cessful industrial,  social,  religious,  and  educational  institutions  serve 
both  rural  and  village  people.  The  enterprising  farmers'  creamery 
is  usually  in  a  village;  thriving  community  fairs  are  held  in  towns; 
the  church  in  the  open  country  stands  as  a  solitary  empty  vestige 
of  loneliness;  and  a  village  soon  grows  up  around  a  consolidated 
school  placed  in  a  strictly  rural  center. 

Good  roads  lead  toward  not  away  from  villages  and  cities. 
Telephones,  running  water,  heating  and  lighting  systems,  rural  free 
delivery,  parcel  post,  and  many  other  improvements  placed  in 
country  homes  invite  village  and  rural  people  into  a  common  fold. 
Efficient  service  to  rural  people  is  the  best  insurance  a  village  can 
have  of  its  continued  prosperity.  The  rural  people  should  find  the 
villagers  their  nearest  of  kin.  Unless  the  rural  people  are  pros- 
perous, the  village  will  ultimately  decay.  Without  an  efficient  and 
loyal  group  of  village  people  to  distribute  farm  products,  no  rural 
community  can  long  remain  prosperous. 

*  The  school  is  a  public  institution.  It  is  supported  by  taxes 
levied  alike  on  all  classes  and  the  members  of  all  occupations  and 
professions.  Its  organization  is  not  determined  by  district,  vil- 
lage, township,  corporate,  county,  or  state  boundaries.  It  has 
become  so  widely  and  firmly  established  as  to  be  the  cornerstone  of 
our  national  policies.  It  has  been  heralded  as  the  melting  pot  in 
which  people  of  foreign  lands  have  come  to  know  and  appreciate  the 
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life  and  ideals  of  their  adopted  country.  With  the  growing  com- 
plexity and  increasing  specialization  of  individual  activities,  there 
is  just  as  urgent  a  need  that  it  be  a  huge  melting  pot  in  which  all 
citizens — native  and  foreign-born  alike — shall  be  fused  in  a  com- 
posite whole. 

Rural,  village,  and  urban  dwellers  would  oppose  gathering  all 
tinsmiths  together  in  villages  and  organizing  in  each  such  village 
a  school  adapted  to  their  trade  needs,  limitations,  prejudices,  whims, 
and  caprices.  The  protest  would  grow  louder  were  all  chauffeurs 
distributed  around  these  villages  and  a  half-dozen  educational  units 
organized  around  each  for  the  purpose  of  catering  to  the  trade  needs, 
limitations,  prejudices,  whims,  and  caprices  of  chauffeurs.  Yet  there 
are  no  such  strong  bonds  of  common  and  mutual  interests  to  be 
severed  between  these  two  groups  as  have  been  pointed  out  to  exist 
between  rural  and  village  folks. 

As  public  school  administrators  we  cannot  recognize  rural  people 
as  a  class  distinct  from  those  of  our  villages.  Our  task  is  to  bridge, 
rather  than  widen,  the  rifts  between  social  groups.  We  must  empha- 
size similar  interests  and  purposes  rather  than  irritate  social  festers 
infected  from  the  virus  of  incorrectly  diagnosed  social  maladjust- 
ments. Just  as  the  banker  builds  his  bank  in  the  village  where 
it  is  accessible  to  both  rural  and  village  people,  so  must  we  locate 
our  schools  where  boys  and  girls  of  both  town  and  country  may 
attend.  Let  us  not  load  our  educational  dice  so  our  educational 
institutions  will  invariably  turn  out  "rural-minded"  people.  Let  us 
cherish  as  our  ideals  a  school  which  will  fit  men  and  women  to  do 
well  the  work  in  which  they  will  find  the  greatest  rewards — be  they 
farmers,  carpenters,  doctors,  lawyers,  or  what-not.  Such  studies  as 
have  been  made  of  farm  incomes  indicate  that  prosperous  farmers 
are  those  who  have  control  of  considerable  capital.  This  implies 
managing  ability  and  there  are  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  this 
ability  is  generally  distributed.  Farming  may  be  an  occupation  that 
should  be  followed  only  by  those  who  have  been  successful  in  a 
rigid  selective  process.  Our  farming  interests  might  suffer  severely 
were  many  more  people  placed  on  our  farms.  We  may  have  too 
many  of  certain  types  as  it  is.  It  may  be  as  well,  or  even  better,  if 
we  direct  our  attentions  to  the  quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of 
the  boys  and  girls  who  shall  make  up  our  farming  population. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RURAL  EDUCATION 

MABEL  CARNEY 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

The  Committee  on  Rural  Education  has  been  completely  reor- 
ganized during  the  past  year  and  has  expended  so  much  energy  in 
this  effort  that  it  can  make  only  a  report  of  progress  at  this  time. 
The  new  organization,  however,  promises  to  insure  a  more  clear-cut 
and  concentrated  alignment  of  this  work  than  has  been  possible 
heretofore  and  ultimately  to  produce  the  best  report  yet  made  on 
this  subject. 

Through  this  reorganization  the  membership  of  the  committee 
has  been  reduced  from  thirty-four  to  fifteen  members  and  education 
is  divided  into  three  general  fields  expressed  in  terms  of  age  levels. 
Each  of  these  three  fields  is  in  turn  represented  by  a  sub-committee 
of  five  individuals  including: 

1.  A  sub-committee  on  the  education  of  rural  children,  including 
the  period  from  birth  to  12  years  of  age. 

2 .  One  on  the  education  of  rural  youth,  covering  the  period  from 
12  to  21  years  of  age.    And — 

3.  One  on  the  education  of  rural  adults,  covering  the  period 
beyond  21  years  of  age. 

The  complete  personnel  of  the  present  committee  and  the  sub- 
topics for  which  individual  members  have  assumed  responsibility 
are  indicated  on  pages  204  and  205  in  the  program  for  this  Con- 
ference. 

OUTLINE  OF  PROPOSED  STUDY 

Under  this  new  organization  a  two-year  study  of  rural  education 
has  been  planned  which  when  completed  will  include  the  following 
divisions: 

1.  A  statement  of  the  objectives  of  public  education  in  America, 
including  the  specific  aims  of  elementary  education,  the  junior 
high  school,  the  senior  high  school,  and  adult  education. 

2 .  An  exposition  of  the  failure  of  present  practice  to  realize  these 
objectives  for  country  children  and  adults,  with  a  statement 
of  the  chief  causes  involved. 
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3.  The  presentation  of  a  program  designed  to  provide  adequate 
educational  opportunities  for  rural  children  and  adults.  And — 

4.  A  discussion  of  the  bearing  and  significance  of  a  proper  town- 
and-country  relationship  in  the  above  educational  program. 

To  this  discussion  of  the  report  it  is  also  planned  to  add  a 
number  of  carefully  selected,  concrete  accounts  of  rural  schools  or 
school  systems  and  activities  which  will  illustrate  each  phase  of 
education  represented  by  a  sub-committee.  Among  the  develop- 
ments considered  for  this  purpose  are  the  following: 

1.  An  illustration  of  improved  rural  elementary  education  as 
realized  through  proper  teacher  training  and  supervision.    For 
this  a  typical,  superior  rural  school  in  either  New  Jersey  or 
Maryland  will  be  chosen. 

2.  A  description  of  the  Vermont  state  system  of  rural  junior 
high  schools. 

3.  An  illustration  of  efficient  and  properly  directed  junior  exten- 
sion work  selected  from  a  southern  or  western  state. 

4.  An   account  of  adequate  play  and  recreation   for   country 
children,   chosen   probably   from   Chester   County,   Pennsyl- 
vania. 

5.  A  picture  of  a  suggestively  model  rural  high  school  located  in 
a   village    center.      School    to    be   selected   from    individual 
developments  in  Minnesota,  California,  or  Montana. 

6.  A  brief  account  of  one  of  the  most  efficient  state  systems  of 
general  adult  education.     West  Virginia  to  be  selected  for 
this  perhaps. 

7.  An  illustration  of  rural  illiteracy  education  as  conducted  in 
either  North  Carolina  or  South  Carolina. 

8.  Another  of  rural  Americanization  to  be  supplied  by  Professor 
E.  A.  Jenks  of  Minnesota. 

9.  Brief  accounts  of  rural  teacher  preparation  and  of  vocational 
college  education  for  adults  as  submitted  by  Dr.  Ernest  Burn- 
ham  of  Michigan  and  Dean  L.  H.  Russell  of  Wisconsin. 

In  concluding  the  report  it  is  planned  further  to  prepare  a  tested 
carefully  selected  bibliography  covering  the  whole  field  outlined 
above. 

Obviously  a  report  of  this  type  requires  considerable  time  and 
the  chairman  therefore  asks  permission  to  make  but  a  partial  report 
for  the  Proceedings  of  1921  with  the  request  that  her  entire  Com- 
mittee be  continued  for  one  more  year  and  permitted  to  render  its 
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complete  report  at  the  next  Conference  of  this  Association  in  1922. 
By  that  time  the  Committee  pledges  that  an  adequate  treatment 
of  constructive  value  on  this  important  subject  will  be  forthcoming. 

In  conclusion  the  chairman  and  members  of  this  Committee 
strongly  urge  that  rural  education  be  made  the  special  topic  or  theme 
for  the  discussion  of  this  Conference  next  year.  In  support  of  this 
suggestion  the  Committee  submits  that  education  is  always  a  matter 
of  vital  significance  in  matters  of  rural  progress,  and  that  its  con- 
sideration by  this  body  would  be  especially  timely  just  now  because 
of  the  federal  action  pending  upon  this  whole  question. 

In  this  connection  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  desires  also 
to  repeat  her  former  invitation  to  the  American  Country  Life 
Association  to  meet  sometime  in  the  near  future  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  in  New  York.  There  is  here  the  largest  and 
most  highly  specialized  center  for  the  professional  study  of  educa- 
tion in  the  world.  The  student  body  includes  each  year  a  goodly 
number  of  American  leaders  in  rural  education  and  from  300  to 
400  foreign  students,  many  of  whom  would  also  be  deeply  interested 
in  the  program  and  discussions  of  this  group.  Should  this  invitation 
be  accepted  for  the  coming  year  and  rural  education  made  the 
central  theme  of  the  meeting,  the  chairman  of  this  Committee  could 
personally  guarantee  at  least  100  new  members  to  the  Association 
and  would  readily  pledge  the  best  efforts  and  fullest  cooperation  of 
the  members  of  both  the  Education  Committee  and  the  Teachers 
College  staff  in  making  the  1922  Conference  of  this  Association  one 
of  the  best  meetings  it  has  yet  held. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RURAL  GOVERNMENT 

JOHN  A.  FAIRLIE 
University  of  Illinois 

PROBLEMS    OF    RURAL    GOVERNMENT 

For  purposes  of  analysis,  the  problems  of  rural  government  in 
the  United  States — and  indeed  of  government  in  general — may  be 
grouped  in  several  divisions.  There  are  problems  of  functions — 
the  objects  or  ends  to  be  attained  or  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by 
public  or  governmental  agencies.  There  are  problems  as  to  the 
areas  or  districts  best  suited  for  carrying  on  the  desired  public 
functions.  There  are  problems  as  to  the  organization  and  relations 
of  the  governmental  machinery.  And  there  are  problems  of  citizen- 
ship, connected  with  the  activities  of  citizens  and  voters  to  the  local 
government  and  its  work. 

These  groups  of  problems,  however,  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
independent  and  disconnected.  They  are  mutually  dependent  and 
interrelated,  and  a  brief  examination  of  each  group  may  be  con- 
sidered as  different  cross-sections  of  the  same  subject  matter,  cut 
through  different  dimensions,  and  to  be  studied  from  different  points 
of  view.  By  such  a  method  of  analysis  the  nature  of  the  problems 
as  a  whole  and  their  mutual  interrelations  may  be  more  clearly 
understood. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  RURAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  scope  of  public  or  governmental  functions  in  the  rural 
country  has  always  been  less  than  in  the  more  compact  urban  sec- 
tions; and  the  great  development  of  governmental  activities  during 
the  last  half-century  has  been  mainly  in  connection  with  urban 
communities  in  the  case  of  both  municipal  functions  and  the  func- 
tions of  state  and  national  governments.  Rural  conditions  have 
changed  less  strikingly  and  have  remained  less  complex  than  urban 
conditions,  and  while  they  have  been  changing  in  no  small  degree, 
the  relatively  slower  rate  of  change  has  made  them  seem  more 
'nearly  stationary.  Perhaps  mainly  as  a  result  of  this,  political  con- 
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ditions  in  the  rural  regions  have  until  very  recently  remained 
substantially  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  This  may  be  indicated 
by  noting  that  county  taxation  (in  Illinois)  showed  no  increase  from 
1870  to  1900;  and  that  the  increase  since  then  has  been  less  than 
that  in  distinctly  urban  municipalities,  and  has  indeed  been  mainly 
in  Cook  County  which  contains  the  metropolitan  city  of  Chicago. 

Thus  local  government  in  the  rural  areas  has  consisted  for  the 
most  part  in  the  administration  of  justice,  the  maintenance  of  primi- 
tive roads,  the  support  of  small  elementary  schools,  with  some  pro- 
vision for  poor  relief;  and  such  functions  have  continued  to  be 
carried  on  in  much  the  same  way  and  on  about  the  same  scale  as 
before  and  immediately  after  the  Civil  War.  Such  changes  and 
improvements  as  took  place  were  for  the  most  part  due  to  increased 
activity  on  the  part  of  state  governments,  by  grants  for  schools 
and  the  development  of  state  educational  and  charitable  institutions 
rather  than  by  growth  in  the  activities  of  local  agencies. 

In  recent  years,  however,  there  have  been  more  rapid  changes 
and  developments,  partly  by  the  further  increase  of  state  activities, 
but  in  part  at  least  by  the  action  of  local  authorities,  and  by  the 
creation  of  new  local  districts  and  authorities.  Moreover,  the  new 
movement  for  the  improvement  of  country  life  aims  at  securing  for 
the  rural  sections  of  the  country  many  of  the  economies  and  social 
advantages  of  city  life.  This  may  be  done  in  part  by  means  of 
voluntary  private  organizations.  But  as  urban  improvements  have 
been  brought  about  in  large  part  through  the  action  of  the  municipal 
governments,  so  the  improvement  in  rural  conditions  will  depend  to 
no  little  extent  on  the  activities  of  rural  governmental  agencies. 

Thus  there  is  a  steadily  growing  recognition  of  the  need  for 
public  action  for  the  improvement  of  rural  economic  conditions. 
The  construction  of  good  roads  already  actively  under  way  in  many 
states,  by  state  and  national  grants  for  the  more  important  high- 
ways, can  only  be  made  general  through  the  action  of  local  agencies. 
The  improvement  of  methods  of  agricultural  production,  now  pro- 
moted by  the  national  and  state  governments,  can  be  most  effectively 
extended  throughout  the  country  by  the  active  cooperation  of  local 
authorities.  The  development  of  marketing  agencies,  cooperative 
buying  and  selling,  and  credit  facilities  may  also  be  promoted  by  the 
assistance  of  local  officials. 

In  the  broader  field  of  social  welfare,  more  is  being  done  than 
formerly,  and  still  more  is  being  urged  and  demanded  for  the  rural 
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parts  of  the  country.  The  elementary  rural  school  with  one  or  two 
teachers  is  no  longer  accepted  as  satisfactory;  and  graded  schools 
are  increasing  and  should  increase  more  rapidly.  County  libraries 
are  being  established  in  a  number  of  states.  The  need  for  more 
effective  sanitary  regulations  for  the  protection  of  public  health 
and  the  application  of  preventive  medicine  in  rural  sections  is  being 
more  clearly  recognized  and  should  be  further  extended.  Better 
methods  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  defectives,  dependents,  and 
delinquents  are  clearly  needed.  And  there  is  also  a  growing  demand 
for  furnishing  police  protection  and  facilities  for  recreation  in  the 
country  as  well  as  the  city. 

Improvements  are  being  made  in  these  directions,  and  much 
more  may  be  done  through  the  present  agencies  of  local  govern- 
ment, by  active  and  progressive  officials.  But  if  far-reaching 
developments  are  to  take  place  along  such  lines  as  indicated  above, 
there  is  an  essential  need  for  important  changes  in  the  machinery 
and  methods  of  rural  government.  The  agencies  established  to  meet 
the  simple  needs  of  earlier  times  are  clearly  inadequate  and  so  defec- 
tively organized  as  to  be  incapable  of  undertaking  satisfactorily 
these  additional  functions.  If,  therefore,  the  improvement  of 
country  life  in  these  directions  is  to  be  made  possible,  a  necessary 
prerequisite  is  the  revision  and  reorganization  of  rural  government, 
so  that  it  may  be  able  to  handle  such  problems. 

RURAL    AREAS 

In  the  United  States  there  is  a  large  variety  of  local  areas,  and 
nothing  like  an  approach  to  a  general  agreement  as  to  the  bases 
on  which  such  areas  should  be  determined.  The  variety  of  districts 
in  each  state  presents  a  complicated  network  of  overlapping  areas; 
while  for  some  states  and  for  the  country  as  a  whole  the  political 
geography  presents  a  confused  chaos  which  almost  defies  clear  and 
intelligent  analysis.  Leaving  aside  the  administrative  districts  of 
the  national  government,  there  are  within  the  several  states  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  districts,  counties,  towns,  villages,  boroughs,  and 
cities,  and  a  host  of  special  districts  for  particular  purposes,  which 
have  been  formed  with  little  reference  to  each  other,  with  over- 
lapping and  interwoven  boundaries  and  jurisdiction. 

Amid  this  confusion  of  political  areas  there  are  a  few  common 
elements  of  fairly  general  application.  In  every  state  there  are  local 
districts  known  as  "counties,"  except  in  Louisiana,  where  the  corre- 
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spending  areas  are  called  "parishes."  In  every  state  there  are 
urban  districts  called  "cities,"  and  smaller  semi-urban  districts 
called  "villages,"  "boroughs,"  or  "incorporated  towns."  In  every 
state  there  are  other  districts  smaller  than  the  county  which  are  for 
the  most  part  rural  in  character,  such  as  the  New  England  towns, 
the  townships  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  states,  and 
districts  for  special  purposes  in  the  southern  and  western  states. 
In  addition  there  are  in  nearly  every  state  large  numbers  of  other 
special  districts,  some  urban,  some  rural,  and  some  of  a  mixed 
character. 

But  the  most  common  districts  of  the  same  name  represent  areas 
of  widely  different  character,  even  in  the  same  state,  and  much 
more  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  There  are  more  than  3,000  counties 
in  the  United  States,  ranging  in  area  from  24  square  miles  (Bristol 
County,  Rhode  Island)  to  20,000  square  miles  (San  Bernardino 
County,  California),  and  from  less  than  100  to  nearly  3,000,000 
population.  The  average  county  area  is  about  1,000  square  miles, 
and  the  average  population  is  about  30,000.  But  these  averages  are 
misleading;  and  the  typical  county  has  about  600  square  miles  and 
about  20,000  population.  In  different  sections  of  the  country, 
counties  differ  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  New  England,  county 
areas  are  somewhat  larger  and  population  much  larger  than  the 
typical  county.  In  the  southern  states,  counties  as  a  rule  are  smaller 
both  in  area  and  population  than  the  typical  county.  In  the  western 
states  most  counties  are  much  larger  in  area,  but  smaller  in  popula- 
tion than  the  typical  county.  Even  in  the  same  state,  the  variations 
are  often  great.  In  Illinois,  counties  vary  in  area  from  about  200 
to  more  than  1,000  square  miles;  and  omitting  Cook  County,  they 
range  in  population  from  7,000  to  more  than  100,000. 

Many  state  constitutions  contain  provisions  as  to  the  minimum 
area  for  new  counties;  and  these  provisions,  dating  for  the  most 
part  from  about  1850,  indicate  some  consensus  of  opinion  at  that 
time  as  to  the  convenient  area.  Most  of  the  provisions  fix  an  area 
in  the  neighborhood  of  400  square  miles;  but  even  in  states  with 
such  provisions,  there  are  found  a  number  of  counties  smaller  in 
area,  established  before  the  constitutional  provisions  were  adopted. 

It  may  be  surmised  that  the  area  of  400  square  miles  repre- 
sented a  district  in  which,  with  the  roads  and  animal  transport  of  the 
time,  it  was  possible  to  go  from  any  part  of  the  county  to  the  county 
seat  near  the  center,  transact  business,  and  return  within  a  day. 
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Nowadays,  with  motor-cars  and  improved  roads,  it  seems  obvious 
that  a  much  larger  area  would  be  equally,  and  perhaps  more,  con- 
venient. Those  who  have  investigated  the  working  of  county 
government  are  agreed  that  most  counties,  even  of  the  typical  size, 
constitute  a  district  too  small,  both  in  area  and  population,  for 
effective  administration,  alike  of  the  older  functions  and  the  pro- 
posed new  county  functions.  Some  have  concluded  from  this  that 
the  best  solution  would  be  the  abolition  of  the  county.  But  the 
general  experience  of  this  and  other  countries  indicates  the  need 
for  local  districts  smaller  than  the  American  states  (except  perhaps 
in  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware)  for  purposes  of  both  state  and  local 
administration.  In  other  countries,  however,  the  districts  which 
correspond  most  closely  to  the  American  county  (such  as  the  county 
in  England  and  the  department  in  France)  are  usually  larger  in 
area  and  much  larger  in  population  than  the  typical  American 
county. 

Not  only  are  most  counties  in  most  of  the  states  too  small  in 
area,  the  existing  boundaries  have  often  little  reference  to  either 
geographic,  economic,  or  social  factors.  County  lines  have  for  the 
most  part  been  established  before  the  country  was  well  settled; 
and  in  most  of  the  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  the  county 
boundaries  remain  now  as  fixed  before  the  Civil  War.  Except  in 
the  older  seaboard  states,  counties  are  usually  marked  off  by 
straight-line  boundaries,  with  little  reference  to  topographic  condi- 
tions, which  determine  the  lines  of  communication.  With  the  prog- 
ress of  settlement  and  the  development  of  railroad  transportation, 
the  county  areas  have  become  less  and  less  adjusted  to  the  centers 
of  trade  and  social  activity. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  counties  at  the  present  time  are  dis- 
tinctly rural  areas,  in  which  the  largest  village  or  city  has  less  than 
5,000  population  and  often  less  than  2,500.  Almost  a  fourth  of 
the  counties  include  a  city  of  5,000  to  25,000  population  and  other 
villages,  but  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  rural  population.  In 
about  one-twelfth  of  the  counties  the  urban  population  distinctly 
predominates. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  it  may  be  urged  that,  accepting 
the  county  as  a  permanent  local  area,  there  is  need  in  most  states 
(and  especially  in  the  Southern  and  North  Central  states)  for  revis- 
ing the  county  areas,  consolidating  the  smaller  counties,  so  as  to 
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form  counties  suitable  in  area  and  social  interests  to  meet  the 
conditions  of  the  present  time. 

For  such  a  revision  of  county  boundaries,  the  main  emphasis 
should  be  laid  on  economic  and  social  factors,  so  as  to  recognize  and 
encourage  the  development  of  communities  with  a  common  social 
life.  This  will  be  affected  by  geographic  elements,  such  as  hills 
and  rivers,  and  by  transportation  lines  and  trade  centers;  but  some 
attention  should  also  be  given  to  historical  connections  in  the  past. 
No  hard  and  fast  limits  as  to  area,  and  still  less  as  to  population,  can 
be  named;  but  for  the  most  part  larger  areas  than  the  present  will 
be  most  suitable,  and  it  may  be  suggested  that,  except  for  distinctly 
urban  communities,  an  area  of  900  to  1,000  square  miles  may  be 
taken  as  the  standard.  Counties  of  this  size  will  usually  contain 
a  city  of  at  least  5,000  population. 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  a  general  revision  of 
county  lines  will  be  made  only  by  slow  stages.  There  are  consti- 
tutional provisions  in  many  states  which  will  stand  in  the  way. 
The  inertia  of  tradition,  political  habits,  and  party  organization 
will  oppose  changes  in  established  boundaries  even  when  legal 
obstacles  are  removed.  More  progress  will  probably  be  made  by 
changes  wherever  local  sentiment  is  favorable  than  by  undertaking 
a  complete  recasting  of  the  existing  areas  over  a  whole  state  at  once. 

With  regard  to  local  rural  areas  smaller  than  the  county  there 
is  a  still  wider  divergence  throughout  the  country  than  in  the  case 
of  counties.  New  England  towns  remain  active  and  vigorous  local 
units  though  there  is  some  criticism  of  town  government,  and  to 
some  extent  special  districts  are  being  formed  within  the  towns. 
The  township  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  states  is  of 
much  less  and  declining  importance,  and  villages  and  special  districts 
for  particular  purposes  are  more  numerous.  In  the  southern  and 
western  states,  villages  and  special  districts  exist  in  great  variety. 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  except  for  villages  and  cities,  all 
functions  of  local  government  might  be  consolidated  in  the  county, 
with  provision  for  special  assessment  (and  perhaps  other)  districts 
for  administrative  purposes,  but  without  a  distinct  local  autonomy. 
But  the  universal  prevalence  of  rural  units  smaller  than  even  small 
counties,  reflects  a  widespread  need,  and  the  problem  is  rather  to 
choose  between  an  unorganized  series  of  overlapping  special  districts 
and  a  system  of  consolidated  local  communities.  The  New  England 
town  represents  the  latter  ideal;  but  it  has  not  proved  successful  as 
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applied  to  the  artificial  township  areas  of  the  Middle  West,  and  the 
attempt,  following  the  Civil  War,  to  establish  a  general  system  of 
this  kind  in  some  of  the  southern  states,  failed  even  more  com- 
pletely.1 

Nevertheless,  the  opinions  of  most  systematic  students  of  gov- 
ernment and  of  those  actively  interested  in  the  country  life  move- 
ment (including  those  in  the  southern  states)  agree  in  believing 
that  consolidated  community  government  is  to  be  preferred  to 
overlapping  and  legally  disconnected  special  districts.  At  least,  it 
seems  clear  that  such  legislation  as  that  of  North  Carolina,  providing 
for  the  voluntary  formation  and  incorporation  of  rural  communities 
with  a  considerable  scope  of  local  powers,  is  to  be  encouraged. 
Such  communities,  including  villages  as  trade  and  social  centers  and 
dealing  with  a  number  of  local  problems,  may  be  expected  to  develop 
an  active  political  consciousness,  which  is  impossible  in  such  arti- 
ficial areas  as  the  congressional  township  or  in  special  districts 
dealing  with  single  subjects. 

RURAL   ORGANIZATION 

In  the  existing  machinery  ^for  rural  local  government  the  most 
general  defect  is  the  complicated  variety  of  local  officials  and  the 
lack  of  any  definite  and  coherent  system  of  organization.  In  county 
government  this  is  shown  in  the  number  of  officials  independent  of 
each  other  and  the  lack  both  of  any  concentrated  executive  control 
and  of  an  adequate  representative  council  with  substantial  powers 
of  local  legislation.  For  areas  less  than  the  county,  the  confusing 
number  of  overlapping  districts  and  petty  officials  is  another  phase 
of  the  same  situation.  State  supervision  over  local  officials  is  also 
exercised  spasmodically  and  without  any  coherent  plan,  and  is 
clearly  inadequate  even  in  the  case  of  officers  who  are  most  distinctly 
state  agents  for  the  local  administration  of  state  affairs. 

These  conditions  have  been  perhaps  tolerable  in  the  past  when 
population  was  widely  scattered  and  public  activities  were  of  little 
importance.  But  in  the  present  stage  of  rural  settlement  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  and  with  the  increasing  scope  of  governmental 
functions  and  the  demand  and  need  for  further  expansion  in  the 
fields  indicated,  the  problem  of  an  effective  organization  of  rural 

1  Moreover,  the  New  England  rural  towns  are  too  small  for  the  most  effective 
performance  of  certain  functions  (such  as  school  supervision)  and  under  present 
conditions  are  too  small  for  the  most  economic  government  in  other  respects.  They 
are  burdened  with  too  many  officials  and  governmental  machinery  that  could  serve  a 
larger  area  without  added  cost. 
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government  becomes  more  and  more  important,  and,  as  already 
noted,  is  essential  if  proposed  extensions  of  public  activities  are  to 
be  undertaken  with  any  hope  of  success. 

It  must  be  realized,  however,  that  no  detailed  plan  and  chart  of 
organization  for  rural  government  can  be  worked  out  which  will  be 
equally  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Different 
conditions  and  existing  institutions  must  be  taken  into  account;  and 
the  definite  provisions  must  be  worked  out  for  each  state,  and  to 
some  extent  adjusted  to  varying  conditions  within  the  states.  This 
may  be  secured  by  provisions  for  county  home  rule  charters,  as  in 
California  and  Maryland;  but  in  most  states  more  progress  may  be 
looked  for  by  providing  optional  plans  of  county  government,  as 
has  been  authorized  by  the  new  Louisiana  constitution,  and  approved 
by  the  Illinois  constitutional  convention. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  indicate  some  of  the  fundamental 
principles  which  should  be  followed,  and  to  suggest  some  of  their 
applications.  The  essential  elements  which  should  underlie  any 
effective  organization  of  rural  government  are  those  of  simplicity 
and  responsibility.  The  present  confusing  chaos  of  authorities  and 
agencies  should  be  reduced  to  simpler  terms,  and  the  line  of  responsi- 
bility should  be  clearly  determined. 

In  the  field  of  county  government  these  considerations  call  for 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  elective  county  officials,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  single  responsible  executive  control,  effective  supervision 
over  local  officials  in  the  performance  of  state  functions,  and  the 
creation  of  a  local  representative  authority  for  controlling  local 
policies  and  local  finances. 

It  is  believed  that  for  the  local  representative  authority  in  the 
county  there  should  be  a  council,  in  most  cases  of  five  to  seven 
members,  with  control  over  county  taxes  and  finances  and  the  deter- 
mination of  questions  of  policy  and  local  legislation,  but  without  the 
detailed  administrative  duties  now  imposed  on  county  boards.  Such 
county  councils  may  be  elected  by  districts,  or  if  elected  at  large 
should  be  chosen  by  some  plan  of  voting  which  will  secure  repre- 
sentation of  different  interests. 

For  the  chief  county  executive,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
applying  the  principle  of  the  city-manager  plan  and  providing  for 
a  county  manager,  selected  by  the  county  council.  But  it  will  per- 
haps be  easier  to  bring  about  the  needed  concentration  of  executive 
authority  in  one  of  the  existing  officials.  Tendencies  in  this  direc- 
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tion  now  exist  in  the  case  of  the  county  or  probate  judge  in  some  of 
the  southern  states  (Georgia  and  Alabama),  and  with  other  officials 
in  other  states  (as  the  county  clerk  in  Illinois,  or  the  president  of 
the  county  board  in  Cook  County).  In  several  counties  in  North 
Carolina  the  chairmen  of  the  county  boards  have  been  made  full- 
time  salaried  officers  and  act  as  county  managers ;  and  other  counties 
have  county  managers.2 

As  a  means  for  securing  responsible  supervision  over  the  per- 
formance of  state  functions,  it  is  believed  that  the  state's  attorney 
or  public  prosecutor  should  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  as  the 
principal  agent  for  the  local  enforcement  of  state  law.  Other  execu- 
tive and  administrative  officials  should  be  appointed.  For  counties 
including  large  cities  (of  over  100,000),  the  consolidation  of  city 
and  county  government  should  be  made  possible. 

For  rural  districts  smaller  than  counties,  the  most  important 
need  is  the  consolidation  of  overlapping  districts  into  community 
areas,  in  which  various  functions  may  be  combined  in  one  group  of 
public  authorities.  Here,  too,  there  will  be  need,  in  most  cases,  for 
a  small  local  council  and  a  chief  executive,  but  in  small  rural  com- 
munities the  executive  should  be  a  local  leader  rather  than  a  pro- 
fessional expert  manager.  If  the  number  of  such  districts  in  a 
county  does  not  exceed  the  number  of  members  in  the  county 
council,  the  latter  may  well  be  composed  of  the  chief  officials  of  the 
community  districts,  as  in  the  county  boards  under  the  supervisor 
plan  of  township-county  government.  The  open  town  meeting  of 
voters  may  well  be  continued  wherever  it  is  active  and  effective;  and 
may  be  authorized  to  be  established  where  local  conditions  warrant; 
but  should  not  be  established  or  continued  where  its  usefulness  is 
not  felt. 

Both  in  counties  and  the  smaller  rural  communities  there  is  need 
for  active  cooperation  between  public  officials  and  voluntary  organ- 
izations for  economic  and  social  purposes.  Farmers'  associations 
and  school  boards  should  be  able  to  unite  on  plans  for  agricultural 
education;  and  cooperative  action  may  also  be  carried  on  in  such 
matters  as  citizenship,  sanitation,  and  public  improvements. 

There  is  further  need  for  a  definite  system  of  reports  by  such 
local  authorities  to  the  state  authorities,  presenting  brief  but  intel- 
ligible statements  of  finances  on  a  uniform  plan,  and  also  other 

2  Commissioner  Chairman  Manager  in  Rockingham  (1913),  Richmond  (1913), 
Buncombe  1917),  and  Mecklenburg  (1919)  counties;  County  Managers  in  Catawba 
and  Caldwell  counties  (1917). 
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records.  Uniform  systems  of  local  accounts  and  a  regular  state 
audit  of  local  accounts  are  desirable;  but  the  primary  need  is  for 
a  satisfactory  system  of  reports  as  to  local  finances  and  the  work 
of  local  governments. 

RURAL    CITIZENSHIP 

Whatever  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  readjusting  local  areas, 
reorganizing  the  machinery  of  rural  government,  and  extending  the 
legal  powers  and  functions  of  the  local  authorities,  the  successful 
working  of  any  system  of  rural  government  will  depend  on  an  active 
and  intelligent  body  of  citizens.  For  this  purpose  there  is  need  for 
more  systematic  and  organized  efforts  to  arouse  and  strengthen  an 
educated  interest  in  local  public  affairs  in  rural  communities.  There 
should  be  in  such  regions,  as  well  as  in  cities,  local  civic  associations 
or  leagues  dealing  with  local  problems  on  their  merits  and  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  selection  of  more  capable  and  progressive  local 
officials. 

A  phase  of  such  work  of  special  importance  at  this  time,  with  the 
recent  extension  of  voting  rights  to  women,  is  the  development  of 
organized  work  in  citizenship  among  the  women  in  rural  sections. 
Courses  of  reading  and  study  in  citizenship  and  rural  problems 
should  be  formulated,  suitable  for  the  use  of  women's  clubs,  exten- 
sion schools,  and  other  agencies;  and  also  for  civics  classes  in  rural 
high  schools;  and  steps  should  be  taken  to  distribute  outlines  and 
suggestions  for  such  courses  through  such  organizations  as  the 
League  for  Women  Voters  and  publications  such  as  the  Woman 
Citizen. 

Another  important  field  for  training  in  citizenship  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, as  well  as  in  urban,  is  for  those  who  have  recently  come  to 
this  country  from  other  lands.  The  problem  of  the  Americanization 
of  these  from  abroad  is  not  limited  to  the  cities,  but  exists  also  in 
many  rural  parts  of  the  United  States.  For  this  work,  too,  special 
courses  and  special  methods  need  to  be  planned;  and  systematic 
work  must  be  done  to  secure  their  introduction  and  continuation 
where  needed. 

There  is  also  need  for  more  attention  to  rural  government  in 
the  rural  schoools  and  also  in  high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities, 
not  only  in  the  general  courses  on  government  and  citizenship,  but 
in  the  larger  universities  special  courses  on  rural  government  should 
be  given  as  well  as  those  on  municipal  government  and  city  affairs. 
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In  connection  with  the  various  phases  of  training  in  citizenship, 
civics,  or  Americanization,  attention  should  be  called  to  certain 
dangers  in  a  good  deal  of  the  work  being  done  under  these  terms. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  tendency  towards  the  dissipation  of 
energy,  by  attempting  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  sociology,  eco- 
nomics, and  ethics  in  a  brief  survey  course,  with  little  or  no  con- 
sideration of  the  problems  of  government  and  the  relations  of 
citizens  to  such  problems,  which  should  form  the  essential  element 
in  any  course  in  citizenship.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  efforts 
in  some  quarters  to  direct  work  in  Americanization  in  the  interest 
of  reactionary  conservatism  and  to  stereotype  the  political  and 
economic  ideas  of  the  middle  nineteenth  century  as  the  final  word  in 
these  fields. 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  limits  of  any  general  course  in 
citizenship  to  discuss  all  the  problems  of  a  public  nature;  nor  is  it 
the  function  of  any  such  course  to  carry  on  any  form  of  social, 
economic,  or  partisan  propaganda.  The  fundamental  task  is  to 
emphasize  the  mutual  interests  of  all  citizens  in  community  and 
public  problems,  and  to  develop  an  intelligent  consideration  of  such 
problems. 

A  carefully  prepared  outline  and  plan  for  a  systematic  course 
on  rural  government  and  citizenship,  with  references  to  books  and 
articles,  will  be  one  of  the  most  useful  aids  for  encouraging  study 
in  this  field.  If  the  general  principles  of  this  report  are  approved, 
and  the  committee  on  rural  government  is  continued,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  committee  undertake  the  preparation  of  such  an 
outline  during  the  coming  year. 

E.  C.  BRANSON,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
H.  PAUL  DOUGLAS,  New  York  City. 
WALTER  F.  DODD,  Chicago,  111. 

H.  W.  DODDS,  New  York  City. 

JOHN  M.  GAUS,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

WILLIAM  E.  GARNETT,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

College,  College  Station,  Tex. 
H.  S.  GILBERTSON,  Chicago,  111. 

F.  H.  GUILD,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
C.  C.  MAXEY,  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

LEE  MILES,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
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EMORY  RATCLIFFE,  State  Normal  School,  Fresno,  CaL 
E.  H.   RYDER,  Michigan  Agricultural   College,  East 

Lansing,  Mich. 
N.    L.    SIMS,    Massachusetts    Agricultural    College, 

Amherst,  Mass. 
JOHN  A.  FAIRLIE,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111., 

Chairman. 

Professor  Herman  G.  James  of  the  University  of  Texas  approves 
the  report  with  the  following  qualifications:  He  does  not  favor  the 
organization  of  rural  communities  smaller  than  the  county  (except 
villages  and  special  assessment  districts) ;  he  would  urge  more 
strongly  the  adoption  of  appointed  county  managers;  and  he  favors 
the  appointment  of  judges. 


RURAL   SOCIOLOGY  IN  THE  UNIVERSITIES,  COLLEGES, 
AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ERNEST  R.  GROVES 

for 
The  Committee  on  the  Teaching  of  Rural  Sociology 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Country  Life  Association, 
it  was  voted  that  the  Committee  on  the  Teaching  of  Rural  Sociology 
act  as  a  Committee  on  Terminology.  The  Committee  has  been 
unable  to  assume  the  task  given  it  by  this  vote.  Within  the  Com- 
mittee there  have  been  wide  differences  of  opinion  regarding  the 
possibility  at  this  time  of  fixing  the  terminology  of  the  science  or 
of  going  farther  in  that  direction  than  the  excellent  report  of 
Professor  Galpin's  Committee  on  Standardization  of  Research.  We 
believe  that  the  problem  of  definition  properly  belongs  to  Professor 
Galpin's  Committee.  In  any  case,  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  members 
of  this  Committee  that  any  attempt  to  fix  in  any  large  degree  the 
terminology  of  rural  sociology  is  at  this  time  premature  and  useless. 

The  Committee  has  undertaken  to  report  the  present  status  of 
the  science  of  rural  sociology.  We  believe  that  this  report  demon- 
strates that  rural  sociology  is  still  in  the  process  of  being  made  and 
has  not  as  yet  reached  the  point  that  permits  any  considerable 
terminology. 

We  hope  that  our  report  will  prove  of  service  to  the  teachers 
who  are  most  responsible  for  the  progress  of  rural  sociology.  It 
represents  independent  investigations  undertaken  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Like  the  report  of  last  year,  it  includes 
contributions  from  each  member  of  the  Committee. 


THE    STATUS    OF    RURAL    SOCIOLOGY    IN    NEW    ENGLAND 

In  attempting  to  arrive  at  the  status  of  rural  sociology  in  New 
England,  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  all  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning. 

In  reply,  23  colleges,  universities,  normal  schools,  and  theological 
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seminaries  reported  that  courses  in  this  subject  were  offered  last 
year.  Upon  close  analysis,  however,  it  appears  that  only  18  or  19 
give  it  as  a  separate  and  distinct  subject,  and  only  a  dozen  or  so 
institutions  put  any  particular  stress  upon  it.  Sixteen  schools  offer 
but  a  single  course,  2  give  three  courses,  2  others  two,  and  i,  eight 
courses.  Some  26  or  27  of  the  leading  schools  ignore  the  subject 
entirely. 

Whether  any  rural  sociology  is  taught  in  the  high  schools  has  not 
been  inquired  into,  and  no  information  bearing  thereupon  has  come 
to  the  writer  of  this  report. 

The  subject  is  classified  under  various  departments  in  the  institu- 
tions offering  it.  It  is  found  under  sociology  in  general,  economics, 
civics,  social  ethics,  education  or  rural  education,  and  practical 
theology.  A  single  college  only,  namely,  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  has  a  separate  department  devoted  wholly  to  rural  sociology. 

As  near  as  the  returned  questionnaires  reveal,  not  far  from 
1,000  students  received  some  instruction  in  the  subject  during  the 
last  academic  year.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  required  save  in  two 
or  three  schools. 

The  recent  developments  with  respect  to  rural  sociology  in  New 
England  are: 

1.  Important  contributions  to  the  literature  and  textbooks  on 
rural  life. 

2.  Growing  interest  among  the  colleges. 

3.  The  establishment  at  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  of 
a  fully  equipped  department  devoted  exclusively  to  this  study. 

There  are  certain  difficulties  rather  peculiar  to  New  England 
with  which  this  science  has  to  contend.  These  grow  out  of  the  semi- 
urban  life  of  much  of  the  region,  and  the  overshadowing  of  urban 
interests  everywhere.  Urban  and  rural  life  are  generally  more 
closely  in  touch  than  in  other  sections  of  America,  and  yet  rural 
social  problems  are  no  less  acute.  But  these  conditions  render  the 
science  difficult  to  teach  to  New  England  students. 

Another  difficulty  not  confined  to  this  section,  but  commonly 
complained  of  here,  has  to  do  with  the  rather  indefinite  and  incom- 
plete state  of  knowledge  concerning  the  rural  community  conditions. 
Again,  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  study  is  highly  impractical,  since 
there  is  apparently  no  opportunity  so  far  as  paid  leadership  from 
the  local  community  viewpoint  is  concerned. 

Even  agricultural  college  students  can  hardly  be  made  to  see 
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the  value  of  this  study  compared  with  the  so-called  practical  courses. 
While  the  emphasis  generally  seems  to  be  upon  rural  leadership 
training,  the  stubborn  fact  remains  that  few  opportunities  for  a 
distinctive  career  of  this  sort  are  open. 

As  New  England  educators  see  it,  the  needs  of  the  science  are: 

1.  More  surveys  of  rural  communities,  to  give  a  body  of  accurate 
knowledge. 

2.  Better  trained  teachers  of  the  subject. 

3.  Better  textbooks. 

4.  Opportunities  for  paid  leaders  in  rural  communities. 

5.  A  more  general  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  rural 
social  problem. 


The  report  from  the  section  represented  by  the  states  from  New 
York  to  the  mountain  states  discloses  a  very  great  vitality  in  the 
departments  of  rural  sociology.  Many  of  the  teachers  in  this  sec- 
tion, particularly  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  believe  that  the  future 
of  the  science  is  most  largely  in  their  hands.  A  very  great  amount 
of  material  has  been  gathered  by  the  Committee,  only  a  part  of 
which  can  be  reported  at  this  time.  It  has  been  thought  best  to 
give  portions  of  representative  reports  from  the  colleges  of  this 
section.  It  is  interesting  to  find  one  university  president  expressing 
skepticism  with  reference  to  both  rural  sociology  and  sociology  in 
general.  His  opinion  is  so  greatly  in  variance  with  the  other  state- 
ments made  that  it  seems  desirable  that  it  be  printed  as  a  challenge 
to  the  teachers  of  the  subject. 

My  own  judgment  is  that  the  whole  subject  of  sociology  has  made  no 
progress  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  ...  No  new  principles  of  any  importance 
seem  to  have  developed  and  the  application  of  these  principles  to  rural  con- 
ditions does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  distinct  difference.  The  tendency  is 
for  all  such  work  in  sociology  to  spread  itself  out  until  it  is  pretty  thin.  The 
thinking  is  largely  superficial  and  the  applications  oftentimes  are  treated  with 
indifference  by  the  rural  people. 

*        *        * 

New  York  State.  Regarding  our  teaching,  we  have  found  that  it  is  very 
helpful  to  have  the  student  make  reports  on  his  home  community.  We  have  a 
lot  of  these  now  and  they  are  mighty  interesting  documents.  This  makes  the 
work  concrete  and  prevents  its  being  a  hazy  philosophical  conception  of  things 
in  general  and  at  large.  .  .  .  Our  biggest  problem  has  been  satisfactory  field 
work.  This  year  we  have  been  having  them  make  a  sort  of  census  of  a  neigh- 
boring township.  We  take  the  class — or  part  of  it — out  for  a  half-day,  in 
autos,  and  have  them  go  from  door  to  door.  Use  an  R.F.D.  map  and  mark 
every  house.  Then  when  they  get  back,  each  squad  marks  up  a  map  for  each 
of  the  factors  and  then  draws  the  areas  involved  around  each  center;  also  maps 
the  neighborhoods.  This  is  very  concrete,  gives  them  good  experience,  and  they 
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get  a  good  deal  out  of  it.  We  also  take  them  to  visit  some  institutions,  and 
spend  one  or  two  practice  periods  drawing  the  maps  of  their  own  com- 
munities. .  .  . 

I  think  one  of  the  biggest  needs  in  the  agricultural  college  is  to  get  the  first 
course  earlier  in  the  curriculum.  Not  that  it  should  be  required,  but  the 
curriculum  should  give  opportunity  for  students  to  get  it.  I  have  discarded 
all  prerequisite  requirements  for  this  course  and  don't  believe  we  need  any.  Of 
course,  they  would  be  helpful.  I  advocate  this  not  so  that  we  can  get  advanced 
students — though  that  is  desirable — but  because  I  believe  it  would  give  the 
students  a  point  of  view  invaluable  for  their  other  courses.  Now  they  come  to 
us  as  seniors  and  to  most  of  them  it  is  a  new  world. 

*  *        * 

West  Virginia.  As  to  your  question  concerning  the  enthusiasm  for  rural 
sociology,  I  would  say  that  considering  the  farm  conditions  in  the  state,  there 
is  a  very  considerable  amount  of  interest  among  the  people  and  among  the 
educational  institutions.  This  is  caused  partly  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
larger  high  schools,  including  the  Morgantown  High  School,  are  giving  well- 
worked-out  courses  in  sociology,  in  which  special  attention  is  given  to  rural 
life.  In  most  cases  these  courses  are  given  in  some  simple  name,  such  as  social 
problems,  and  they  lay  a  foundation  for  a  more  scientific  study  of  sociology 
later.  In  the  registration  of  the  100  students  taking  sociology  here  at  the 
University,  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  have  told  me  that  they  have  had 
these  social  problems  given  in  high  school.  ...  I  would  say  that  there  is  an 
increasing  interest  in  the  study  of  rural  sociology  on  the  part  of  the  practical 
farmers  and  agricultural  experts.  An  evidence  of  this  fact  is  found  in  the 
increasing  practice  within  the  state  of  including  on  farm  institute  programs  one 
or  more  numbers  dealing  definitely  with  the  human  side  of  farm  life. 

*  *        * 

Ohio.  Investigative  work  in  Ohio  has  been  carried  on  for  so  long  and  ex- 
tension and  other  organization  activities  have  been  promoted  so  diligently  that 
rural  Ohio  is  demanding  a  constructive  program.  It  seems  that,  from  the  stand- 
point of  application,  much  has  been  accomplished  in  this  state.  The  general 
survey  of  old  time  has  done  its  work.  It  has  revealed  the  problem  and  stirred 
up  the  local  constituency.  Now  they  are  asking  what  we  are  going  to  do 
about  it,  and  there  is  our  greatest  difficulty.  If  we  are  to  meet  our  obligations 
and  justify  our  science,  we  must  formulate  a  definite  program  soon — state-wide, 
if  possible,  and  proceed  on  constructive  lines.  That,  from  the  standpoint  of 
research,  is  our  most  difficult  problem ;  from  the  standpoint  of  teaching,  it  is  to 
train  leaders  to  understand  and  execute  the  program.  .  .  . 

*  *        * 

Indiana.  Interest  in  the  subject  here  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  we  had  over 
100  students,  out  of  about  300,  take  the  course  during  the  Spring  quarter. 
About  two-thirds  of  this  number  were  country  school  teachers.  .  .  .  Another 
difficulty  is  the  variety  of  social  situations  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  social  problems,  especially  those  which  are  the  result  of  eco- 
nomic factors,  are  not  common  to  all  localities.  Much  of  the  supplementary 
reading  is  written  by  men  with  hobbies  or  those  who  do  not  have  a  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  rural  life,  and  therefore  needs  careful  sorting.  ...  I 
find  it  much  more  difficult  for  students  to  go  out  and  get  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  subject  than  in  other  courses. 

*  *        * 

Wisconsin.  The  past  year  the  first  semester  was  given  to  research  study  of 
rural  primary  or  neighborhood  groups  in  Dane  County.  This  was  an  attempt 
to  study  the  origin  and  changes  as  well  as  the  structure,  function,  and  form  of 
the  various  neighborhood  settlements  through  this  county,  the  purpose  and 
application  of  the  study  being  to  get  at  the  matter  of  rural  organization.  This 
research  was  carried  on  jointly  with  Professor  Galpin's  department  in  Wash- 
ington along  much  the  same  lines  as  were  followed  for  a  similar  study  in 
Montana,  North  Carolina,  and  New  York.  This  will  appear  shortly  as  a  re- 
search bulletin.  ...  It  appears  to  me  that  too  much  of  a  superstructure  is 
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being  built  upon  too  small  a  foundation  of  research.  Very  many  of  the  books 
which  are  coming  from  the  press  so  rapidly  in  these  days  are  more  or  less 
restatements  and  are  built  upon  a  comparatively  few  first-hand  research  under- 
takings. .  .  . 

*  *        * 

Iowa.  The  work  in  Iowa  has  passed  from  an  experiment  to  a  reality  in 
the  sense  that  people  are  no  longer  dubious  about  the  entire  field,  its  value  and 
practicability,  but  they  are  now  making  very  emphatic  demands  for  extensive 
work  in  the  threefold  line  of  endeavor  which  is  indicated  above.  Numerous 
organizations,  including  the  State  and  County  Agents'  Association,  have  gone  on 
record  at  different  times  demanding  that  the  state  very  materially  increase  its 
staff  in  this  field  so  as  to  enable  the  department  to  carry  out  the  demands  and 
wishes  of  the  state  in  this  line  of  endeavor.  In  spite  of  the  financial  depression 
that  hangs  very  heavily  over  our  state,  it  being  essentially  a  rural  state,  last 
whiter  when  the  state  legislature  made  the  appropriations  we  were  allowed  to 
expand  so  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  the  staff  and  the  budget  of  over 
100  per  cent. 

I  am  citing  herein  first  the  most  outstanding  difficulties  in  this  particular 
institution.  The  general  practice  here  is  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
student's  work  is  decided  for  him;  that  is,  it  is  required  work  and  he  does 
not  have  the  chance  to  elect  many  courses  or  to  decide  what  particular  courses 
offered  in  the  institution  he  will  take.  Once  the  student  decides  upon  his  or 
her  major  work  then  the  major  work  as  outlined  by  that  department  is 
largely  decided  on  by  that  department  and  not  by  the  student.  This  means 
that  in  departments  in  which  students  are  majoring  other  than  sociology,  the 
student  has  little  choice  for  securing  any  work  in  sociology  unless  it  is  actually 
required  as  one  of  his  required  subjects  by  the  major  department,  for  usually 
he  has  a  very  limited  number  of  elective  hours.  This  handicap  is  far  more 
serious  than  is  thought  by  many  who  teach  in  institutions  where  the  students 
elect  their  various  courses  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor  giving  the 
particular  course  rather  than  where  the  head  of  the  major  department  decides 
what  courses  they  are  to  take.  This  is  particularly  true  in  a  technical  insti- 
tution like  ours  where  it  is  the  case  that  the  majority  of  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments have  had  no  work  in  sociology,  and  in  many  cases  only  a  very  small 
amount  in  affiliated  subjects,  such  as  economics,  political  science,  etc.  As  in 
that  case  the  head  of  the  department  does  not  really  appreciate  the  value  of 
work  like  sociology,  and  very  naturally  the  student  in  the  choosing  of  his 
electives  will  consult  with  the  head  of  his  major  department,  who  in  most 
cases  will  suggest  that  he  elect  additional  courses  in  his  major  department  or 
more  technical  channels  rather  than  in  the  field  of  social  science. 

*''*-$ 

Minnesota.  One  of  my  chief  difficulties  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  student 
from  the  small  town  in  particular  and  from  the  open  country  measurably,  has 
no  live  sense  of  problem,  and  that  consequently  much  effort  must  be  spent  in 
getting  him  out  of  his  mental  and  social  lethargy  and  sufficiently  aware  to 
become  recognized  as  a  student  at  all.  Very  few  undergraduates  seem  ready 
for  a  course  on  rural  communities. 

*  *        * 

Minneapolis.  On  a  conservative  estimate  the  total  enrolment  for  this  year 
will  pass  the  400  mark.  All  this  is  exclusive  of  two  other  more  advanced 
courses  in  rural  sociology.  One  of  these  we  call  Rural  Community  Organiza- 
tion, which  during  the  past  year  enrolled  60  students  and  was  offered  twice. 
The  other  is  called  Rural  Social  Institutions  and  had  an  enrolment  of  about 
30  students,  being  offered  once.  Consequently,  our  total  enrolment  in  all 
three  courses  in  rural  sociology  last  year  was  about  400.  Our  total  enrolment 
in  the  three  courses  this  year  will  probably  exceed  500.  We  have  now  three 
men  devoting  part  of  their  time  to  the  teaching  of  this  subject. 

The  present  points  of  emphasis  in  the  introductory  course  in  rural  sociology 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  outlined  in  the  courses  listed  under  my  name  hi 
Professor  Sanderson's  report  on  the  "Teaching  of  Sociology  to  the  American 
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Sociological  Society,  1919."  I  am  enclosing  our  reading  list  to  give  you  a 
further  idea  of  the  contents  of  this  course.  The  contents  of  the  course  in 
rural  social  organization  is  indicated  by  the  reading  list  for  this  course  which 
I  enclose.  In  the  course  on  rural  social  institutions,  an  intensive  study  of  the 
leading  social  institutions  is  made,  with  especial  emphasis  on  the  school  and  the 
church.  You  will  note  from  the  material  which  I  send  you  regarding  the 
first  courses  in  rural  sociology  that  our  purpose  is  not  so  much  to  give  an 
applied  course — although  we  do  seek  to  make  applications — as  to  give  the  stu- 
dent an  understanding  of  what  happens  in  as  abstract  a  form  as  possible,  as 
with  social  welfare  technic.  The  course  is  divided  into  three  parts:  Part  One 
attempts  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  background  forces  operat- 
ing in  rural  life.  These  are  enumerated  in  the  readings.  Part  Two  discusses 
the  technical  aspects  of  American  life,  especially  those  pertaining  to  coopera- 
tion, transportation,  ownership,  tenancy,  public  health.  Part  Three,  occupying 
more  than  half  of  the  time  of  the  course,  describes  the  social  institutions  in 
the  rural  community  and  their  main  problems. 

*        *        * 

Nebraska.  The  lines  along  which  our  teaching  in  this  institution  is  pro- 
gressing may  be  somewhat  different  from  most  other  institutions.  Our  rural 
leadership  work  is  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Rural  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Church,  of  which  Dr.  Paul  L.  Vogt 
is  the  head.  Our  approach  to  the  subject  is  primarily  through  the  church,  but 
we  of  course  do  not  exclude  other  interests.  The  view  of  this  department  is 
that  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  the  church  is  a  sociological  institution  and 
has  a  very  definite  service  to  perform  in  the  rural  sections  of  our  country. 

Professor  Wells,  of  our  Department  of  Economics,  has  been  offering  a  course 
in  Rural  Life,  using  Galpin  and  Phelan.  My  main  course  is  called  the  Rural 
Clinic  and  is  open  to  the  student  pastors  serving  in  rural  charges.  The  survey 
work  of  each  man  is  done  on  his  own  charge  and  a  definite  program  based  on 
the  findings  in  each  community  is  attempted.  We  use  in  class  Vogt's  "Intro- 
duction to  Rural  Sociology,"  Phelan's  "Readings  in  Sociology,"  Groves's 
"Rural  Problems  of  Today,"  and  Earps's  "Rural  Church  Serving  the  Com- 
munity," supplemented  by  readings  after  Bailey  and  Wilson.  My  second  course 
is  in  Rural  Community  Leadership.  This  is  a  more  general  course  and  is  open 
to  all  students.  We  use  much  the  same  reading  material,  paying  particular 
attention  to  the  problems  of  recreation  and  social  life.  Every  student  is  re- 
quired to  make  a  survey  of  a  rural  community  and  outline  a  plan  for  com- 
munity activities. 

As  to  accomplishment,  I  am  convinced  that  the  past  two  or  three  years 
have  shown  marked  increase  in  the  interest  in  the  rural  church  and  we  have 
figures  to  show  that  the  decline  in  the  rural  church  is  being  checked.  The 
outstanding  difficulty  at  the  present  time  seems  to  me  to  be  the  lack  of  definite 
usable  material.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  general  data  which  is  being  quite 
rapidly  classified  and  brought  together  for  use  of  teachers;  so  that  the  out- 
look is  promising.  I  feel  that  the  present  economic  depression  will  weed  out 
many  spurious  enthusiasts  and  leave  a  stronger  type  of  rural  workers  who 
will  stick  to  the  problems  of  rural  life  because  of  their  inherent  rural- 
mindedness. 

Many  agencies  everywhere  are  taking  up  the  subject  so  that  I  find  myself 
flooded  with  much  more  material  than  I  can  present  in  a  year  course  of  three 
hours  a  week.  I  do  feel  the  need,  however,  of  much  more  complete  and 
'satisfactory  answers  to  many  of  the  questions  that  must  be  raised  than  are  yet 
available.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  particularly  true  of  rural  mental  health. 
We  know  much  of  mental  health  in  general,  but  relatively  little  of  the 
peculiarly  rural  phases  of  it.  The  same  is  true  of  the  rural  social  mind. 

*        *        * 

North  Dakota.  In  my  opinion  there  should  be  no  point  of  emphasis  more 
than  the  actual  facts  pertaining  to  the  whole  situation  would  warrant.  Our 
opinions  as  to  what  should  be  emphasized  are  not  always  in  keeping  with  the 
actual  situation,  but  we  may  have  well-grounded  views  as  to  the  desirability 
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of  treating  scientifically  and  in  a  big  way,  types  of  rural  communities,  rural 
population  matters,  rural  schools,  communications  and  transportation,  market- 
ing, and  financing.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  other  rural  matters 
do  not  need  extensive  consideration. 

The  most  outstanding  difficulties  of  rural  sociology  as  I  see  it  are  two: 

1.  Being  absolutely  factual  and  scientific. 

2.  Remembering  that  few  generalizations  about  rural  life  will  fit  all 
sections  and  communities  of  the  United  States,  not  to  say  of  the 
world. 

*  *        * 

Kentucky.  The  only  definite  idea  I  have  about  rural  sociology  is  that  it 
is  too  broad — too  indefinite — too  indefinite  in  scope  to  amount  to  much.  I 
took  Professor  Henderson's  courses,  the  first  offered  in  the  country  twenty 
years  ago,  and  the  impression  I  got  then  still  persists,  that  it  covers  too  much 
to  do  anything  very  well. 

*  *        * 

Oklahoma.  The  chief  difficulty  is  the  lack  of  interest  at  a  state  univer- 
sity in  rural  conditions.  We  have  many  students  interested  in  the  city  and  its 
problems,  or  recreations,  or  social  pathology  or  criminology,  but  very  few 
who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  rural  conditions.  However,  several  stu- 
dents who  took  this  course  are  now  teaching  it  somewhere  else,  usually  in  a 
high  school. 

*  *        * 

Texas.  I  find  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  rural  sociology  and  that  class  is 
always  crowded  every  time  I  offer  the  course.  The  greatest  difficulty,  in  my 
opinion,  in  the  way  of  teaching  is  the  obtaining  of  accurate  data. 

*  *        * 

Arkansas.  I  am  wondering  if  there  is  not  danger  that  the  church  schools 
will  place  the  emphasis  entirely  on  the  church  in  the  rural  field,  to  the  neglect 
of  other  agencies  and  other  classes  of  students  than  the  young  ministers.  The 
movement  in  our  churches  bids  fair  to  do  a  valuable  piece  of  work.  The  great 
difficulty  at  present  is  proper  textbooks.  Rural  economics  is  fairly  well  fixed, 
but  rural  sociology,  in  my  estimation,  is  badly  hampered. 

*  *        * 


RURAL  SOCIOLOGY  IN  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  WEST 

This  report  covers  the  states  of  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  Fifty-five 
institutions  answered  in  time  so  that  the  information  could  be  incor- 
porated in  the  report. 

1.  The  number  of  institutions  giving  courses  in  rural  sociology 
is  44.     Of  these,  10  correlate  rural  sociology  with  other  lines  of 
study;  only  7  have  no  courses  of  any  sort;  3  have  two  courses,  and 
i  has  six. 

2.  The  average  length  of  time   given   to  the   study  of  rural 
sociology  in  the  55  institutions  is  14^2  weeks. 

3.  All  but  6  of  the  institutions  report  the  use  of  texts.    The  fol- 
lowing are  texts  used:    Gillette,  Phelan,  Carver,  Vogt,  Galpin,  Wis- 
consin Bulletins,  Cubberley,  Butterfield,  Carney,  Douglass,  Ellwood, 
Fiske,  Groves,  Wilkinson,  and  Woofter. 
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4.  Other  material  is  made  use  of,  particularly  reports  and  bulle- 
tins.   Surveys,  strange  to  say,  are  not  cited  as  reference  except  by 
two  of  the  institutions  reporting.    There  is  a  free  use  of  texts  other 
than  those  chosen  for  the  class. 

5.  Nine  report  special  investigations;  laboratory  work  is  required 
by  6  institutions;   12  have  no  laboratory  or  special  investigations; 
ii  conduct  some  original  investigations. 

6.  The  favorite  problem  for  special  emphasis  is  the  problem  of 
rural  schools.    Other  topics,  in  order  of  their  frequency,  are:  relation 
of  rural  schools  to  community  life;  rural  school  sanitation;  consoli- 
dated   school;    rural    church;    rural   home;    civic    responsibilities; 
agriculture;  farmer  organization  and  marketing;  roads;  cooperation. 

7.  Six  report  a  lack  of  suitable  text;   5,  a  lack  of  interest;   5, 
the  course  too  brief;  4,  a  lack  of  material;  3,  a  lack  of  interest  in 
country  problems  on  the  part  of  prospective  teachers.    Other  diffi- 
culties: the  attractiveness  of  city  life  as  compared  with  rural;  lack 
of  broad  information;  difficulty  of  interesting  rural  and  city-bred 
students  in  both  the  rural  and  urban  field  of  study. 

8.  Seven  asked  for  assistance  in  organizing  satisfactory  courses. 
Two  believe  that  rural  sociology  should  always  be  preceded  by  a 
course  in  general  sociology.    Two  report  that  the  course  is  increasing 
in  popularity.    Several  intimate  that  the  students  are  interested  in 
general,  and  not  in  rural  sociology.    Thirteen  report  that  their  course 
deals  with  the  open  country — also  the  rural  village;  9  concentrate 
upon  the  open  country;  10  emphasize  the  open  country. 

*         *         * 

THE   TEACHING  OF   RURAL   SOCIOLOGY  ON   THE   PACIFIC   COAST 

The  main  source  of  information  for  this  survey  of  the  teaching 
of  rural  sociology  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  about  100  catalogues 
of  colleges,  universities,  and  normal  schools,  and  courses  of  study 
of  several  high  schools.  Eighty-eight  institutions  were  considered. 

The  survey  covered  educational  institutions  in  the  states  of 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  California,  and  Arizona,  including 
fifteen  universities.  Thirty-one  junior  colleges  and  high  schools 
were  considered;  most  of  these  are  in  California.  Fourteen  normal 
schools,  15  colleges  and  theological  schools,  and  13  miscellaneous 
schools,  such  as  boys'  academies,  girl  collegiates,  and  other  prepara- 
tory schools. 
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The  dates  of  most  of  the  catalogues  were  for  the  year  1920-1921 
and  the  current  school  year;  none  of  them  earlier  than  1918. 

As  to  states,  the  institutions  are  divided  as  follows:  California, 
65;  Washington,  8;  Idaho,  4;  Oregon,  7;  Arizona,  4 — a  total  of  88. 

The  courses  in  rural  sociology  or  closely  related  courses  number 
31,  while  the  schools  giving  courses  in  sociology  in  some  department 
were  52  in  number.  The  schools  having  separate  sociology  depart- 
ments number  13. 

RURAL   SOCIOLOGY   IN   THE   UNIVERSITIES 

The  universities  having  courses  in  rural  sociology,  or  related 
courses,  number  9.  The  University  of  Washington  has  35  sociology 
courses,  but  does  not  list  a  rural  sociology  course,  rural  school 
administration  being  given  in  the  Department  of  Education.  Oregon 
University  also  has  a  strong  Department  of  Sociology,  but  lists  no 
rural  sociology  course;  the  only  related  course,  the  New  Town  and 
the  New  State,  is  listed  in  the  Department  of  Economics.  Three 
universities  have  more  than  one  course  each  in  rural  sociology: 
University  of  Southern  California,  3  courses;  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, 2  courses;  Leland  Stanford  University,  2  courses. 

RURAL   SOCIOLOGY   IN    THE    NORMAL   SCHOOLS 

On  the  14  normal  schools  listed,  10  have  courses  in  rural  soci- 
ology, 4  of  which  are  found  in  the  Department  of  Education.  In 
the  Chico,  California,  Normal,  and  the  Washington  State  Normal, 
Bellingham,  Washington,  the  courses  in  rural  sociology  are  required. 

Chico  (California)  Normal  also  has  a  correspondence  course  in 
rural  sociology  for  which  three  credits  are  given. 

Two  courses  in  rural  sociology  are  given  by: 

1.  State  Teachers  College,  San  Jose,  California. 

2.  Tempe  State  Normal,  Tempe,  Arizona. 

3.  Chico   State  Normal,   Chico,   California    (two   counting  the 
correspondence  course). 

The  description  of  the  course,  Methods  and  Plays,  in  the  San 
Jose  (California)  Normal  says,  "This  course  is  designed  to  give  the 
student  the  proper  appreciation  of  those  living  on  farms  and  of 
their  work." 
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RURAL  SOCIOLOGY  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Of  the  31  high  schools  and  junior  colleges,  4  have  courses  in 
subjects  related  to  rural  sociology.  Two  of  these  are  not  sharply 
denned,  yet,  from  the  description  of  the  courses,  the  rural  group  is 
considered  in  them.  All  these  schools  having  rural  courses  are  in 
California. 

RURAL  SOCIOLOGY  IN   COLLEGES  AND  OTHER  SCHOOLS 

In  the  28  colleges,  divinity  and  other  schools,  8  have  courses 
in  rural  sociology.  Three  schools  have  two  courses  each: 

1.  Kimball  School  of  Theology,  Salem,  Oregon. 

2.  Gooding  College,  Gooding,  Idaho. 

3.  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,  Oregon. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  interest  taken  in  rural  life  by  the 
theological  schools.  A  very  suggestive  course  is  one  of  those  given 
by  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  on  The  Literature  and  Exposi- 
tion of  Rural  Life  which,  among  other  subjects,  takes  up  the  prose 
and  poetry  on  rural  life  and  the  influence  of  the  press. 

METHODS    OF    TEACHING 

It  was  impossible  to  glean  much  information  as  to  the  methods 
of  teaching  rural  sociology.  However,  enough  mentioned  the  text- 
books to  show  that  textbooks  are  used  in  the  major  number  of 
courses. 


RURAL    SOCIOLOGY    FIELD    WORK 

Field  work  in  connection  with  courses  in  rural  sociology  seems 
to  have  received  its  chief  recent  impetus  from  organizations  who 
wanted  prospective  workers  with  some  field  experience.  Probably 
the  cooperative  arrangements  between  colleges,  universities,  and 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  or  the 
.American  Red  Cross  are  the  most  conspicuous  examples. 

Often  the  organization  finances  the  supervisor  at  least  tem- 
porarily. 

Problems  of  rural  field  work  (as  they  have  presented  themselves 
in  connection  with  courses  supervised  by  Red  Cross  personnel) : 

i.  Fitting  field  work,  especially  work  at  any  distance  from  the 
university,  into  an  academic  schedule. 
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2.  Transportation. 

3.  Combining  experience  in  a  rural  community  with  experience 
with  city  and  state  social  organizations  and  facilities. 

4.  Suitable  and  possible  activities  for  rural  field  work. 

5.  Supervision. 

6.  Following  up  activities  started  in  communities. 

A  few  attempts  at  working  out  answers  to  these  problems: 

1.  Fitting  field  work  into  an  academic  schedule.     Some  schools 
for  training  teachers  have  led,  I  think,  in  the  plan  other  courses 
have   adopted — of   segregated   periods   of  field   work.     Red   Cross 
courses  at  the  Missouri  School  of  Social  Economy,  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Tulane,  and  Ohio  State  University  have  provided  such 
periods  of  field  work  with  no  work  at  the  university.    A  month  has 
been  the  average  length.     Certain  other  courses  have  planned  the 
field  work  in  rural  communities  for  week-ends. 

2.  Transportation — no    better    suggestions    than    providing    an 
automobile  for  the  group  of  students — done  by  the  Red  Cross  in  a 
number  of  places  and  done  at  present  for  the  course  in  cooperation 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Ohio  Wesley  an  University. 
Field  work  on  two  consecutive  days  was  made  possible  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  Summer  Course  1920  by  an  arrangement 
of  the  classes.    This  made  it  possible  to  save  time  and  trips. 

3.  No  answer  as  yet  to  the  relative  advantages  in  the  two  types 
of  work.     Some  supervisors  insist  that  the  experience  with  city 
agencies  is  the  only  valuable  experience  that  is  practicable.    Others 
prefer  a  supervised  insight  into  rural  conditions.     Many  courses 
combine  the  two  kinds  of  field  work,  giving  case  work  in  the  city 
during  the  progress  of  the  course  and  following  it  with  a  period  of 
rural  field  work. 

4.  Activities  (the  following  is  copied  from  a  summary  of  Red 
Cross  experience  gathered  from  the  reports  of  our  supervisors  at 
the  end  of  1920) : 

FIELD    WORK   ACTIVITIES 

The  following  summaries  tell  the  nature  of  the  field  work  in  the 
special  courses — summer  and  fall  1920: 

Syracuse.  10  weeks'  course.  150  hours'  case  work  in  Syracuse;  an  in- 
formal study  of  the  branch  communities  of  the  Syracuse  chapter,  each  student 
studying  and  reporting  on  one  large  and  one  small  community.  Week-ends 
used  for  rural  visits.  Bi-weekly  class  conferences  on  the  field  work. 

North  Carolina.  12  weeks'  course.  Conferences  with  local  workers.  Work 
in  eight  rural  communities.  Two  students  assigned  to  each  community  spent 
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every  Friday  and  Saturday.  Took  the  school  census.  Helped  in  community 
projects — recreation,  community  meetings,  community  fairs,  clinics,  etc.  Wrote 
weekly  reports  of  visits  and  a  full  report  on  the  community  at  the  end  of  the 
course. 

Wisconsin.  10  weeks'  course.  300  hours  of  field  work  with  the  local 
chapter  and  the  Madison  Public  Welfare  Association.  All  students  cooperated 
on  a  month's  survey  of  a  rural  community,  each  student  directing  some  phase 
of  the  work  and  chairman  of  a  local  committee.  Three  projects:  a  local  talent 
vaudeville,  publicity  through  posters  and  newspaper  articles,  and  work  toward 
a  community  council. 

Minnesota.  6  weeks'  course.  30  to  60  hours  of  field  work  with  the  Minne- 
apolis Associated  Charities,  each  student  working  with  5  or  more  different 
families.  Unexpected  shortening  of  the  course  prevented  the  2  weeks  of 
rural  field  work  planned.  (Minnesota  students  did  field  work  in  county  Janu- 
ary to  June.) 

Tulane.  Summer  Course.  9  weeks.  City  field  work  with  city  agencies. 
Staff  insufficient  for  rural  field  work. 

Fall  Course.  12  weeks.  Case  work  in  New  Orleans  10  weeks.  Two 
weeks  as  nominal  assistants  to  executive  secretaries  in  5  selected  chapters 
(about  2  to  a  chapter)  under  the  supervision  of  the  secretary  and  the 
supervisor  who  visited  each  chapter  once.  Helped  in  various  Red  Cross 
activities.  Made  verbal  and  written  report  to  supervisor. 

Virginia,  n  weeks'  course.  46  cases  handled  by  students  directed  by 
supervisor.  Each  student  assisted  in  a  rural  clinic  conducted  by  the  health 
officer  and  nurse  (did  preparatory  organization  and  follow-up)  and  in  some 
other  piece  of  organization  work.  Recreation  for  various  groups.  Several 
observation  trips. 

West  Virginia,  u  weeks'  course.  Visits  of  inspection  and  observation  to 
county  institutions,  typical  West  Virginia  industries,  and  county  activities. 
Case  work  mostly  in  Morgantown.  Recreation  and  First  Aid  for  children  in 
one  mining  community,  conducting  school  and  recreation  in  another. 

Rocky  Mountain  Summer  School  of  Social  Work.  10  weeks'  course.  In- 
spection visits  to  city,  county,  and  state  institutions.  Case  work  under  Denver 
agencies.  One  week's  community  study  of  Loveland,  a  town  of  5>o°o>  directed 
by  supervisor  with  a  local  committee.  Students  helped  on  family  welfare, 
child  welfare,  and  recreation  studies. 

Social  Service  Training  Course,  Denver.  Fall  Course.  7  weeks.  Family 
case  work  in  Denver.  Observation  of  city  recreational  activities.  Informal 
recreational  survey  of  a  town  of  2,500. 

Missouri  School  of  Social  Economy.  Fall  Course.  12  weeks.  Three  days 
per  week  case  work  with  St.  Louis  agency  for  8  weeks.  One  month's  work 
in  one  of  3  rural  chapters.  First  and  last  weeks  in  headquarters  town. 
Second  week  in  a  rural  community  to  get  acquainted  with  conditions.  Third 
week  to  carry  on  a  simple  project  as  assistant  to  the  executive  secretary. 
Week-end  between  in  headquarters  in  conference  with  supervisor  and  secre- 
tary. Enough  rural  case  work  contacts  to  show  difference  in  treatment  only. 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture.  12  weeks'  course.  Brief  community 
study  of  a  rural  community.  Each  student  chairman  of  a  local  committee. 
Tabulation  of  data  on  study  of  Ames. 

Converse  College.  10  weeks'  course.  Field  study  of  10  institutions  and 
agencies — 2  students  visited  in  advance  of  group  and  reported.  Confer- 
ences with  community  workers.  Recreation  in  mill  clubs,  on  playgrounds, 
and  in  management  of  Saturday  night  parties  at  the  college  under  supervision 
of  physical  education  instructor.  Case  work  in  Spartanburg  and  mill  villages. 
Study  of  housing  conditions  and  of  social  agencies  in  Spartanburg. 

Ohio  State.  8  weeks'  course.  Visits  to  state  institutions.  Two  weeks  in 
a  rural  county,  in  the  county  seat,  and  living  in  farm  homes.  Discuss  and 
study  community  activities.  Third  week  at  the  university,  each  student  re- 
porting on  her  community  and  on  her  special  phase  of  county  study.  Ten- 
tative plan  for  the  county  drawn  up  by  the  group. 
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ANALYSIS    OF    FIELD    WORK   ACTIVITIES 

Of  the  14  recent  special  courses,  n  have  included  some  kind  of 
rural  field  work.  Six  types  of  activities  are  distinguishable: 

1.  A  community  study. 

2 .  An  informal  study  with  other  projects  as  the  approach. 

3.  Rural  case  work. 

4.  Recreation. 

5.  Observation  of  rural  institutions  and  programs. 

6.  Other  group  or  community  projects. 

A  given  type  of  field  work  should  have  a  training  value  in  itself. 
But  in  deciding  upon  field  work  activities  we  have  had  to  consider 
something  besides  this  value,  for  we  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  train- 
ing value  alone  cannot  win  the  cooperation  nor  even  the  consent  of 
communities  to  field  work,  that  this  consent  is  necessary  in  rural 
communities  and  that  in  the  long  run,  activities  which  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  the  communities  cannot  make  good  training  projects.  A 
twofold  responsibility,  namely,  to  our  students  and  to  the  com- 
munities, subjects  each  of  our  projects  to  a  double  test. 

COMMUNITY    STUDY 

Formal  studies  have  been  a  part  of  the  field  work  activities  in 
a  smaller  proportion  of  our  recent  courses  than  heretofore.  Such 
studies  often  involved  a  mass  of  information  and  detail  and  recom- 
mendations that  the  students  did  not  see  worked  out.  The  value 
to  a  community  has  been  likewise  hard  to  guarantee  in  a  student 
survey.  If  no  report  is  made,  the  community  feels  that  nothing 
was  accomplished.  When  there  is  a  report,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
find  and  present  more  facts  and  recommendations  than  the  com- 
munity can  use.  If  wise  follow-up  is  not  provided,  the  community 
is  apt  to  lose  interest  or  become  discouraged  because  the  conditions, 
about  which  they  have  been  aroused  by  the  study,  go  on  as  before. 

One  supervisor,  after  several  months'  experience  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  says: 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  use  of  the  survey  should  be  sparing.  They 
were  long-drawn-out  exercises  and  hard  to  link  up  with  the  students'  interest. 
The  only  survey  work  I  have  planned  for  the  coming  spring  is  a  catalogue  of 
leadership  in  two  communities  and  informal  unwritten  studies  of  these  com- 
munities. 

The  supervisor  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  limited  the  area 
for  survey  to  a  single  village  and  the  surrounding  farm  area.  Each 
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student  directed  the  whole  group  in  one  phase  of  the  study  (health, 
recreation,  etc.)  and  participated  as  a  subordinate  to  each  of  the 
other  students  in  studying  other  phases.  This  distributed  both  the 
leadership  and  the  detail  work  and  allowed  each  student  to  learn 
something  of  all  aspects  of  community  life  studied. 

INFORMAL    STUDY 

Partly  to  prevent  unfavorable  reaction  in  communities,  partly 
to  allow  the  students  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  community 
in  doing  a  more  natural  and  accepted  thing,  an  informal  study  con- 
nected with  other  field  work  activities  is  beginning  to  take  the  place 
of  our  early  emphasis  on  the  survey,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
tendency  to  omit  some  provision  for  a  careful  and,  we  believe, 
increasingly  scientific  study  of  conditions. 

In  every  case  where  such  an  informal  study  was  made,  the 
workers  were  known  to  be  students.  In  Ohio  State,  they  were 
simply  students,  part  of  whose  course  in  community  work  included 
seeing  community  activities.  In  Syracuse,  they  represented  the 
Red  Cross  chapter.  In  the  Missouri  School  of  Social  Economy  and 
at  Tulane,  they  were  nominal  assistants  to  the  chapter  secretaries 
of  several  counties.  In  North  Carolina  they  had  been  appointed  by 
the  school  authorities  to  take  the  school  census  with  the  promise 
that  they  would  be  willing  to  help  in  any  community  enterprise. 
An  evaluation  by  the  supervisor  of  North  Carolina's  particular 
approach  to  the  community  shows  something  of  the  general  value 
of  a  definite  project  in  connection  with  an  informal  study: 

The  leisurely  way  in  which  the  students  went  about  census-taking,  and 
their  interest  in  community  enterprises,  and  their  willingness  to  participate 
in  them  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  the  work.  In  the  large  districts, 
the  enumeration  consumed  time  that  could  possibly  have  been  more  profitably 
spent  by  the  student,  provided  some  other  way  of  meeting  the  majority  of 
the  people  could  have  been  devised. 

The  Wisconsin  group  carried  on  definite  projects  in  connection 
with  their  more  formal  study  which  made  it  something  more  than 
an  investigation,  and  therefore  more  acceptable  to  the  community. 

CASE  WORK 

None  of  our  summer  and  fall  courses  attempted  to  include 
enough  rural  case  work  to  train  for  such  work.  What  has  been 
accomplished  to  some  extent  is  the  indirect  end  of  showing  social 
conditions.  One  supervisor  said: 
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Knowledge  of  the  "case  work"  method  was  obviously  an  advantage  to 
those  students  who  had  been  trained  to  use  it,  though  their  work  with  families 
was  limited  because  of  their  anomalous  relation  to  the  community,  lack  of 
resources,  and  the  necessity  of  going  slow.  Family  case  work,  in  the  strict 
sense,  is  an  activity  that  a  new  worker  going  into  a  rural  community  will 
undertake  only  after  she  has  fully  established  herself  with  the  community. 

Our  students  listed  families  needing  case  work,  and  in  a  few  instances, 
where  the  community  recognized  a  particular  family  as  a  problem,  began  a 
study  of  the  family,  but  rarely  had  time  to  do  more.  For  the  reason  stated, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  any  satisfactory  training  in  case  work  in  rural 
communities  in  a  three  months'  period. 

The  Missouri  School  of  Social  Economy  provided  for  its  students 
case  work  for  8  weeks  in  St.  Louis  and  contact  with  a  few  rural 
cases  to  show  the  necessary  difference  in  method. 

Of  our  college  year  courses,  Berea  and  Minnesota  have  done 
most  in  rural  case  work. 

RECREATION 

Because  recreation  has  been  acceptable  and  valuable  in  com- 
munities, because  it  has  been  a  technique  comparatively  easy  to 
apply,  and  because  it  has  been  a  good  approach  to  other  activities, 
it  has  been  frequently  tried  in  our  rural  field  work.  The  experience 
gained  has  developed  some  recreation  technique  and  some  insight 
into  general  organization  approaches.  Both  the  indirect  and  direct 
training  results  have  seemed,  therefore,  to  justify  it.  A  more  careful 
plan  for  relating  recreation  to  the  general  scheme  of  field  work  and 
community  activities  will  naturally  develop  with  longer  experience. 

OBSERVATION   OF    INSTITUTIONS   AND   PROGRAMS 

Observation  of  institutions.  Most  of  the  courses  provided  for 
visits  to  some  institutions. 

Observation  of  programs.  All  of  the  courses  gave  a  chance  to 
see  something  of  the  operations  of  a  Red  Cross  program  in  the 
county  chosen  for  field  work  partly  because  of  propinquity,  partly 
because  of  good  Red  Cross  work,  but  as  supervisors  quite  frankly 
state — not  ideal  and  in  some  cases  even  difficult. 

The  cost  of  going  to  a  county  away  from  the  training  center  for 
observation,  and  the  awkwardness  of  a  large  group  of  guests  at 
simple  everyday  activities,  make  observation  of  other  chapters 
difficult  as  a  field  activity. 

The  supervisor  at  Wisconsin,  1920,  recommended  the  following: 
"I  would  choose  either  a  backward  or  a  representative  community, 
study  this  thoroughly,  make  recommendations  for  improvement  and 
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then  briefly  observe  a  very  progressive  community.  The  study  of 
a  representative  community  will  give  the  students  a  fair  idea  of 
what  the  majority  of  communities  are.  Her  observation  of  a  very 
progressive  community  will  show  that  the  problems  seen  in  the 
representative  or  backward  community  can  and  have  been  solved." 
Good  programs  and  conditions  not  too  impossible  of  duplication  to 
make  suggestions  valuable  are,  of  course,  conditions  necessary  to 
the  value  of  such  visits. 

*        *        * 

5.  Supervision.    To  supply  as  close  supervision  as  possible  the 
supervisor  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  took  all  of  his  students 
(7  to  9)  into  one  community — a  small  village.    Two  courses  at  the 
Missouri  School  of  Social  Work  have  divided  the  students  into 
groups  and  sent  them  to  different  counties  with  a  supervisor  for 
each  group. 

6.  Follow-up  of  any  activities  started  is  clearly  demanded  for 
the  sake  of  the  community  and  future  training  possibilities.    If  the 
activities  were  in  line  with  the  program  of  the  organization  furnish- 
ing the  supervisor,  it  is  possible  and  of  course  advantageous  for 
that  organization  to  continue  the  responsibility.     If  a  supervisor 
from  the  university  developed  activities  that  need  follow-up,  it  seems 
to  place  the  responsibility  on  the  university.    The  same  supervisor 
for  successive  courses  is  obviously  far  better  than  a  succession  of 
different  ones. 

ERNEST  R.  GROVES, 
For  the  Committee. 


HEALTH  INTERRELATIONSHIPS  OF  TOWN  AND 
COUNTRY 

WARD  L.  GILTNER 

for 
The  Committee  on  Health  and  Sanitation 

The  committee  has  undertaken  to  answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  are  the  health  problems  of  the  open  country  that  influ- 
ence or  concern  the  city,  town,  or  village,  directly  or  indirectly? 

2.  What  are  the  health  problems  of  the  city,  town,  or  village  that 
influence  or  concern  directly  or  indirectly  the  open  country? 

3.  What  necessary  relationships  exist  between  the  settlement 
(city,  town,  or  village)  and  the  open  country  served  thereby  (com- 
mercially,   industrially,    socially,    etc.)    in    respect    to   health    and 
sanitation? 

4.  What  differences  and  what  points  in  common  must  or  should 
characterize  the  health  relationships  officially  or  unofficially  between 
the  open  country  and  large  cities,  or  between  the  former  and  small 
communities?    What  factors  make  the  rural  health  program  difficult? 

5.  What  light  can  you  throw  (from  personal  experience)  on  an 
ideal  arrangement  as  respects  health  and  sanitation  between  the 
city,  town,  or  village  and  the  surrounding  country.     (Submit  papers, 
reports,  etc.,  and  references  to  literature  as  well  as  a  personal  state- 
ment.)    Demonstrations  and  health  programs  now  being  carried  on 
in  the  United  States. 

6.  Resume. 

In  outlining  the  problem  by  means  of  the  above  questions,  keep 
in  mind  such  items  as:  consolidated  school  and  the  whole  school 
problem,  including  medical  school  inspection,  good  roads,  hospitals, 
physicians,  veterinarians,  nurses,  health  officers,  meat  and  milk 
inspectors,  laboratories,  water  supplies,  sewage  disposal,  fly  and 
mosquito  control,  and  the  like. 

GENERAL   OBSERVATIONS   OF   MEMBERS   OF   THE   COMMITTEE 

At  this  time  I  have  only  one  observation  to  make,  or  rather  a  personal 
experience  to  recite.  About  a  month  ago  I  went  to  the  central  part  of  the 
state  to  an  inland  town  of  about  300  or  400  population,  ten  miles  from  the 
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nearest  railroad,  to  make  a  public  address  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  an  intensely 
hot  day  and  I  would  not  have  been  surprised,  nor  indeed  disappointed,  had 
there  been  no  audience  to  speak  to,  but  to  the  contrary  I  was  very  greatly 
surprised  to  find  that  the  local  Methodist  Church  (one  of  two  in  this  com- 
munity) was  well  filled  with  an  anxious  and  expectant  audience,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  people  listened  to  everything  that  I  said  was  almost 
pathetic.  So  profoundly  impressed  was  I  with  the  large  turnout,  and  the 
apparently  intense  interest,  that  I  made  inquiry  concerning  the  matter  and 
expressed  my  surprise  that  there  were  so  many  people  out.  The  presiding 
officer,  a  young  woman  of  intelligence  and  leadership  said:  "Well,  you  see, 
Doctor,  we  have  no  physician  here;  it  is  tremendously  expensive  to  be  sick 
because  we  have  to  send  so  far  for  a  doctor,  and  the  people  are  eager  to 
learn  from  the  state  Health  Officer  the  things  they  should  know  in  order  to 
keep  well." 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  increasing  need  in  the 
rural  districts  of  medical  attention  of  the  kind  and  character  that  every 
citizen  is  entitled  to,  but  I  had  never  had  the  matter  brought  home  to  me 
in  quite  such  a  forceful  and  impressive  way  as  during  this  experience. 

As  to  the  remedy?  I  have  only  one  to  suggest,  and  that  is  the  county 
hospital.  With  the  long  years  of  training  now  required  of  our  modern  medi- 
cal students,  we  cannot  expect  them  to  locate  in  the  small  country  towns  or 
rural  districts  while  the  inviting  fields  of  the  populous  centers  are  beckoning 
to  them,  so  that  the  rural  condition  in  regard  to  medical  services  is  going  to 
be  increasingly  menacing  unless  county  hospitals  are  provided,  through  which 
means,  at  a  nominal  cost,  or  even  free,  if  unable  to  pay,  people  may  have 
adequate  and  up-to-date  medical  and  nursing  service  when  they  are  sick. 

Kansas  has  four  such  county  hospitals  operating,  or  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, and  I  believe  that  from  this  time  forward  there  may  be  expected  a 
rapid  increase  in  this  form  of  medical  service.  .  .  . 

There  is  just  one  point  that  I  would  like  to  stress  and  that  is  the  absolute 
importance  of  the  health  program,  whatever  its  nature  may  be,  being  set  up 
on  a  county  or  other  geographic  unity  which  will  not  separate  urban  and 
rural.  I  feel  that  some  of  us  in  our  ardent  enthusiasm  for  better  farm  con- 
ditions stress  class  consciousness  to  the  detriment  of  both  groups.  Out  of  997 
Red  Cross  chapters  having  public  health  nursing  service  a  very  large  per- 
centage were  on  this  county  or  township  plan.  At  that  time  (May,  1921) 
there  were  3,414  active  chapters  and  the  above  services  handled  65,800  cases 
and  made  130,442  visits  for  the  month. 

Now  it  seems  to  be  evident  that  we  depend  on  the  city  for  leadership  in 
health  matters,  and  generally  the  city  is  willing  to  assume  a  large  share  of 
the  responsibility  financially  to  get  health  service  under  way,  but  where  the 
difficulty  comes  is  getting  the  city  people  to  relinquish  after  the  demonstration 
is  made  and  get  in  rural  leadership  on  their  boards.  While  nearly  all  of 
these  services  are  county  services  yet  scarcely  none  of  the  officials  are  county 
people.  This  is  the  thing  we  are  stressing  now. 

Of  course  the  need  for  common  health  laws,  so  that  people  cannot  move 
outside  the  city  limits  and  laugh  at  the  health  authorities  from  the  city  who 
have  been  trying  to  make  them  observe  quarantine,  emphasizes  the  above  con- 
tention. 

Extension  of  the  electric  light  lines  from  municipally  owned  plants  (cities 
in  southern  Michigan)  out  into  the  country  would  bring  about  sanitary  con- 
ditions and  better  health  in  a  practical  way. 

The  country  and  the  settlement  are  so  close  that  it  is  practically  one 
problem.  The  question  of  application  is  easier  hi  the  settlement,  but  the  needs 
are  much  the  same.  As  president  of  a  district  which  conducts  seven  separate 
schools — one-room,  one-teacher  affairs — I  am  impressed  by  the  need  of  medical 
inspection.  I  believe  we  have  several  cases  of  tuberculosis  among  pupils.  Last 
year  we  hid  a  teacher  who  proved  very  frail,  with  every  indication  of  tuber- 
culosis. Owosso  has  inspection  this  year  for  the  first  time.  The  "Scientists" 
(Ye  Gods!)  are  fighting  it  hard.  Our  country  people  are  converted  to  the 
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germ  theory  and  we  are  thankful  that  this  cult  who  believe  otherwise  seem  to 
flourish  best  in  the  centers  of  population.  They  begin  to  look  like  a  menace 
anywhere. 

THE   QUESTIONS   ANSWERED 

i.  What  are  the  health  problems  of  the  open  country  that  influ- 
ence or  concern  the  city,  town,  or  village,  directly  or  indirectly? 

The  milk  supply  coming  from  the  country  concerns  and  affects 
the  health  of  the  surrounding  cities,  towns,  and  villages  where  the 
milk  is  sold.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  stock  be 
composed  of  healthy  cows  tested  for  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases; 
that  the  milking  and  handling  of  the  milk,  the  cream,  and  butter 
be  done  under  sanitary  conditions  by  clean  persons  free  from 
communicable  diseases.  In  this  connection,  creameries  where  butter 
is  made  and  the  cheese  factories  now  so  common  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States  should  be  regularly  inspected  in  order  that  the 
products  to  be  sold  in  the  cities  be  clean  and  free  from  germs. 

Meat  and  eggs  marketed  in  town  may  affect  quite  seriously  the 
health  of  the  city  neighbors.  Pork,  veal,  mutton,  beef,  etc.,  should 
be  sold  only  when  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  health  of  farm 
animals.  Hoarding  eggs  on  the  farm  until  the  price  is  higher  is  a 
custom  which  is  not  fair  to  the  purchaser  who  expects  fresh  eggs. 

Vegetables  may  carry  disease  from  country  to  towns  if  the 
kitchen  garden  is  near  to  outbuildings  or  is  the  dumping  place  for 
family  refuse.  Typhoid  germs  may  be  present  in  the  leaves  of 
lettuce  or  other  vegetables  usually  eaten  raw. 

Persons  afflicted  with  any  communicable  disease  who  are  per- 
mitted to  prepare  farm  produce  for  sale  are  a  direct  menace  to  the 
health  of  the  people  who  purchase  the  food. 

Unscreened  houses,  old-fashioned  outbuildings,  and  undrained 
swamps  cause  great  numbers  of  flies  and  mosquitoes  to  multiply  in 
the  rural  districts,  causing  the  spread  of  typhoid  fever,  malaria,  etc. 

The  need  for  sanitary  fly-proof  privies  is  very  great  in  the  South 
where  soil  pollution  leads  to  hookworm  disease. 

The  lack  of  efficient  control  of  communicable  diseases  in  rural 
districts  may  be  the  means  of  spreading  infection  to  city  schools 
attended  by  the  country  children. 

Shallow  open  wells  in  the  neighborhood  of  summer  resorts  are 
often  the  means  of  spreading  typhoid  fever  to  city  visitors. 

The  condition  of  country  roads — ruts,  holes,  deep  snows,  etc. — 
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are  matters  which  directly  concern  the  health  and  safety  of  town 
people  who  have  to  travel  through  the  rural  districts. 

Farm  animals,  dogs,  etc.,  left  to  run  in  the  streets  may  be  harm- 
ful to  travelers. 

*        *         * 

Outline  of  factors  in  the  rural  health  problem  which  have  a 
direct  bearing  and  influence  on  the  city: 

a.  Sewage  disposal. 

b.  Garbage  disposal.  ' 

c.  Sanitation  of  farmyards,  homes,  barns,  etc.,  which  directly 
affect: 

(1)  City  milk  supply. 

( 2 )  City  meat  supply. 

(3)  Spread  of  communicable  diseases. 

d.  Health  education  in  rural  schools: 

(1)  This  affects  the  city  in  that  rural  school  children  enter- 
ing the  city  school,  or  taking  up  some  form  of  employ- 
ment in  the  city,  bring  to  urban  centers  their  health 
habits  acquired  in  the  rural  districts. 

(2)  Because    of   the    lack   of   medical    inspection    in    rural 
schools,  the  children  come  to  the  city  still  suffering  from 
the  defects  which  have  not  been  corrected  and  which 
serve  as  a  serious  handicap  to  them  in  their  struggle  in 
the  city. 

(3)  Rural  people  from  some  of  the  more  isolated  communities 
coming  to  the  city  bring  with  them  their  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  what  we  consider  even  the  elements  of  sanitation, 
and  create  a  problem  to  be  met  by  the  city  health  official. 

(4)  See  Health  Education  Bulletin  10,  Bureau  of  Education, 
Department  of  Interior,  for  discussion  of  methods  of 
health  education  in  rural  schools. 

The  factors  must  be  those  transmissible,  either  directly  by 
contact,  or  indirectly  through  food.  The  latter  is  more  common. 
Water  and  milk  are  the  chief  vehicles,  though  the  practice  in  some 
places  of  using  privy  vault  refuse  for  forcing  early  vegetables  may 
contaminate  any  vegetables  eaten  raw.  This  practice  might  well  be 
investigated.  In  New  York  State  the  Board  of  Health  assumes  the 
right  to  lay  down  rules  on  behalf  of  cities,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting pollution  of  watersheds.  The  enforcement  is  unfortunately 
in  the  hands  of  the  health  officer  of  the  town  where  the  pollution 
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occurs,  and  as  he  has  no  personal  interest  in  the  city,  his  policy  is 
usually  an  inactive  one.  Many  cases  throughout  the  state  could 
be  cited. 

The  case  of  milk  is  somewhat  different  and  more  complicated. 
No  milk  can  be  sold  in  New  York  State  cities  that  has  not  on  inspec- 
tion been  found  to  comply  with  certain  specified  requirements.  A 
dairy  man  need  not  be  inspected  if  he  does  not  so  wish,  but  he 
cannot  sell  without  it  and  often  not  then.  The  city  of  New  York 
has  its  milk  inspectors  in  all  the  counties  within  250  miles  of  the 
metropolis  and  in  one  city  when  the  same  creamery  sells  in  part  to 
New  York  and  in  part  to  local  dealers,  the  milk  is  divided  according 
to  the  different  requirements  of  the  two  sanitary  codes. 

2.  What  are  the  health  problems  of  the  city,  town,  or  village 
that  influence  or  concern  directly  or  indirectly  the  open  country? 

The  handling  of  food  in  hotels,  grocery  stores,  meat  markets, 
bakeries,  soda  fountains,  etc.,  if  not  done  in  a  sanitary  manner  by 
clean  persons  free  from  communicable  diseases  may  have  much  to 
do  with  the  health  of  country  folks  who  must  buy  in  town. 

The  control  of  communicable  diseases  in  the  city  where  the 
country  man  and  his  family  attend  the  theater  and  churches  and 
where  he  sends  his  children  to  the  high  school  is  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

The  traffic  laws  in  the  towns  are  most  important  to  the  country 
persons  who  are  sometimes  unused  to  the  ways  of  the  city. 

Ice,  drinking  water,  and  the  ventilation  and  care  of  street  cars 
and  trains  affect  very  materially  the  health  of  all  travelers. 

The  work  of  health  officers,  public  health  nurses,  and  all  health 
agencies  in  the  cities  and  towns  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  health 
of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  number  of  doctors,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  nurses,  etc.,  in 
the  towns  concerns  the  rural  people  very  greatly. 


Outline  of  factors  in  the  health  problem  of  the  city  which  bear 
a  direct  relationship  to  rural  districts: 

a.  Sewage  disposal. 

b.  Garbage  disposal. 

c.  Water  supply. 

d.  Laws  affecting  the  inspection  of  milk  and  meat. 

e.  Control  of  diseases: 
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(1)  Regulatory  measures. 

(2)  Clinics. 

f.   Health  inspection  in  schools. 


They  are  chiefly  problems  of  communicable  disease  transmission. 
In  the  poliomyelitis  epidemic  and  the  more  recent  influenza  epidemic 
many  early  and  unsuspected  city  cases,  unquestionably  foci  of 
infection,  were  not  properly  quarantined  and  if  brought  in  proper 
contact  with  rural  residents  on  the  occasion  of  a  city  visit,  such 
residents  contracted  the  disease.  The  danger  is  particularly  great 
at  times  of  city  celebrations,  parades,  and  other  festivities.  Person- 
ally I  know  of  a  case  of  infantile  paralysis  that  came  from  a  city 
and  caused  several  cases  in  the  adjoining  country  in  such  a  manner. 

3.  What  necessary  relationships  exist  between  the  settlement 
(city,  town,  or  village)  and  the  open  country  served  thereby  (com- 
mercially, industrially,  socially,  etc.)  in  respect  to  health  and  sani- 
tation? 

The  farmer  must  have  a  market  for  his  wares  where  he  can 
exchange  his  produce  for  clean  unadulterated  foods  and  where  he 
can  get  properly  compounded  prescriptions  in  times  of  illness. 

Since  the  young  people  of  the  farm  often  go  to  nearby  towns  to 
work  in  the  winter  they  must  depend  upon  the  employers  to  see 
that  the  mills  and  other  places  where  they  may  work  are  safe- 
guarded from  accidents,  communicable  diseases,  unsanitary  condi- 
tions, and,  so  far  as  possible,  from  occupational  diseases. 

The  farm  people  in  late  years  have  gotten  away  from  the  old 
forms  of  recreation  which  were  so  wholesome  and  are  looking  to  the 
city  to  provide  commercial  recreation,  such  as  moving  pictures, 
theaters,  dances,  etc.  The  conduct  of  these  places  with  reference 
to  morality,  ventilation,  cleanliness,  etc.,  may  have  much  to  do  with 
the  future  lives  of  the  young  country  people  who  enjoy  them. 


The  interrelationship  of  the  country  and  city  in  regard  to  health 
problems: 

Study  of  the  health  problems  of  the  city  and  country  seem  to 
reveal  the  fact  that  the  city  is  much  more  dependent  upon  the 
standards  of  health  and  sanitation  in  the  rural  districts  than  vice 
versa.  As  far  as  food  supply  goes  a  city  is  not  a  unit  unto  itself, 
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but  it  must  depend  upon  the  adjacent  rural  districts  for  its  food  and 
water  supply.  The  pollution  of  watersheds  and  streams  in  rural 
districts  will  at  once  affect  the  water  supply  of  the  city  unless  the 
city  has  itself  set  up  its  system  of  water  supply,  as  is  the  case  in 
New  York  City  where  the  water  from  Croton  Lakes  is  piped  into 
New  York.  Even  there  the  problem  of  health  and  sanitation  of  the 
country  adjacent  to  these  lakes  is  of  vital  importance  to  New  York. 
The  prevalence  of  disease  in  the  rural  districts  bears  a  close  relation- 
ship to  that  of  the  city,  as  infection  is  carried  through  the  milk 
supply,  water  supply,  etc. 

The  rural  districts  are  dependent  upon  the  city  for  laboratories, 
hospitals,  and  medical  leadership.  The  rural  districts  are  unable  to 
support  large  hospitals,  well-trained  surgeons,  clinics,  etc. 

Therefore,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  we  might  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  city  has  a  real  responsibility  for  the  health  and 
sanitation  of  rural  districts.  Not  only  is  this  a  social  and  educa- 
tional responsibility,  but  it  should  be  a  financial  one.  The  organ- 
ization of  a  Department  of  Health  in  the  city  and  of  another 
so-called  Department  of  Health  in  rural  districts  which  function 
under  entirely  different  laws  and  regulations  results  inevitably  in 
loss  of  efficiency,  and  duplication  of  effort.  A  coordinated  Health 
Department  for  city  and  rural  districts  combined,  financed  by  taxa- 
tion and  giving  equal  health  advantages  to  the  citizens  living  in 
the  rural  districts  and  in  the  city  seems  to  me  the  solution  of  the 
health  problem.  Disease  knows  no  geographical  boundary,  and 
contagion  does  not  stop  at  the  township  line. 

4.  What  differences  and  what  points  in  common  must  or  should 
characterize  the  health  relationships  officially  or  unofficially  between 
the  open  country  and  large  cities,  or  between  the  former  and 
small  communities?  What  factors  make  the  rural  health  program 
difficult? 

A  Health  Department  with  adequate  public  health  nursing 
service  which  would  cover  both  towns  and  county  in  an  intensive 
health  plan,  including  sanitary  inspection  of  farm  and  city  condi- 
tions, medical  inspection  of  school  children,  is  a  point  in  common 
which  is  being  worked  out  more  and  more  through  the  Red  Cross, 
the  county  Health  Boards,  and  the  tuberculosis  societies. 

There  should  be  a  county  Board  of  Recreation  which  would 
include  such  persons  as  county  demonstration  agent,  county  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  representatives  of  the  county  Health  Board, 
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the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Red  Cross,  etc.,  to  plan  for 
proper  recreation  for  the  towns  and  county. 


Factors  which  make  a  rural  health  program  difficult: 
Before  suggesting  means  for  building  up  a  strong  health  pro- 
gram in  rural  districts,  the  student  of  the  subject  must  take  into 
consideration  some  of  the  conditions  in  rural  districts  which  make 
the  technique  of  rural  organization  different  from  that  of  urban 
organization.  Country  districts  are  slow  to  accept  a  health  program 
for  the  following  reasons: 

a.  Health  propaganda  has  not  been  extended  greatly  in  rural 
districts. 

b.  Rural  districts  do  not  have  adequate  funds  to  support  a 
separate  health  department  equal  to  that  found  in  the  city. 

c.  Health   facilities,    such   as   hospitals,    clinics,    etc.,    are    not 
familiar  to  rural  people  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  found  only 
in  the  cities,  and  rural  people  use  them  only  in  cases  of  extreme 
sickness. 

d.  There  is  a  lack  of  trained  leadership  in  the  country.     The 
leaders  in  the  medical  profession  are  all  found  in  the  city.     The 
country  practitioner  is  usually  not  a  specialist;   he  is  overworked 
and  underpaid.    The  leaders  of  the  profession  migrate  to  the  city, 
leaving  the  country  very  little  protection. 

e.  It  is  difficult  to  organize  in  rural  districts  because  of  the 
individualistic  type  of  mind,  the  erroneous  conception  as  to  the 
importance  of  health  measures,  and  to  the  scattered  population. 

f .  There  is  a  lack  of  health  education  in  the  schools.    The  school 
nurse,  public  health  nurse,  or  Red  Cross  nurse  is  found  in  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  rural  districts.    Her  territory  covers  so  large 
an  area  in  these  counties  where  she  works  that  she  is  unable  to  carry 
on  an  efficient  health  inspection  of  the  children;  there  are  no  nearby 
facilities  for  caring  for  them.    It  may  mean  a  trip  to  a  city  hospital; 
in  many  cases  this  is  considered  impossible. 

5.  What  light  can  you  throw  (from  personal  experience)  on  an 
ideal  arrangement  as  respects  health  and  sanitation  between  the  city, 
town,  or  village  and  the  surrounding  country?  (Submit  papers, 
reports,  etc.,  and  references  to  literature  as  well  as  a  personal  state- 
ment.) Demonstrations  and  health  programs  now  being  carried  on 
in  the  United  States. 

The  ideal  arrangement  as  to  health  and  sanitation  between  city, 
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town,  or  village,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  best  brought  about 
in  states  where  the  county  is  considered  as  a  unit,  and  the  health 
program  planned  to  cover  the  rural  districts  in  the  same  way  in 
which  it  is  done  in  urban  districts.  This  means  that  a  full-time 
health  officer  must  be  employed  and  he  should  have  sufficient 
personnel — sanitary  inspectors,  laboratory  workers,  and  public 
health  nurses  to  cover  the  territory  efficiently. 


Demonstrations  and  health  programs  now  being  carried  on  in 
the  United  States: 

It  is  conceded  that  in  order  to  raise  the  standards  of  health  in 
rural  districts,  considerable  work  must  be  done  by  various  organiza- 
tions and  institutions  before  it  is  possible  for  governmental  agencies 
to  support  a  health  program.  Rural  people  must  first  be  educated 
to  the  point  where  they  demand  health  facilities.  The  leadership 
in  this  movement  will  come  from  the  outside  in  the  beginning.  Such 
organizations  as  the  following  are  carrying  on  health  work  in  rural 
districts:  The  American  Red  Cross  through  its  Nursing  and  Health 
Service;  health  education  is  taught  through  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
members  of  the  schools;  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  aiding 
in  the  establishment  of  clinics;  the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  are  teach- 
ing health  to  their  members;  district  nursing  associations  are  sup- 
porting public  health  nurses;  associated  charity  organizations, 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  etc.  Hundreds  of  health 
experiments  and  health  activities  are  being  carried  on  in  the  United 
States.  I  only  quote  a  few  to  show  the  trend  toward  development  of 
a  health  program. 

a.  The    Framingham,    Massachusetts,    Health    Demonstration 
carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association. 

b.  The  Cuyahoga  Public  Health  Association  made  up  of  35 
public  health  agencies.     This  association  has  as  its  purpose  the 
coordination  of  the  health  work  of  the  35  agencies.    It  is  a  member 
of  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Federation. 

c.  Los   Angeles   County    California   Health   Organization    (see 
American   Journal    of   Public   Health   Nursing,    September    issue, 
page  796). 

d.  Summit  County,  Ohio.     The  town  of  Akron  with  the  sur- 
rounding county  has  a  coordinated  health  program.     The  county 
Health  Department  has  established  tuberculosis  clinics  and  baby 
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clinics,  and  clinics  for  ex-service  men.  Out  through  the  county, 
the  clinics  are  held  in  cooperation  with  the  Red  Cross,  which  fur- 
nishes the  places  for  holding  the  clinics.  A  rural  health  center  has 
been  established  in  Springfield  township. 

e.  Mansfield,  Ohio.    A  health  demonstration  is  to  be  carried  on 
in  this  county  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Child  Health 
Council  (Exhibit  A). 

f.  Virginia  demonstration  counties.     Ten  counties  in  Virginia 
have  been  designated  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  as  demon- 
stration counties.     They  work  under  a  budget  of  approximately 
$2,000,  which  is  obtained  as  follows:     State  Health  Department, 
$500;  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  $500;  county,  $1,000.     These 
sanitary  units,  as  they  are  called,  are  making  an  effort  to  improve 
sanitary  conditions  throughout  the  counties.     The  unit  consists  of 
a  health  officer,  sanitary  inspector,  and  nurse.    The  latter  is  respon- 
sible for  school  inspection  and  for  the  follow-up  work.     An  inter- 
esting example  which  I  had  the   opportunity   to   observe  is  the 
demonstration  to  be  carried  on  in  Arlington  County,  Virginia,  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Cox,  County  Health  Officer.    Dr.  Cox 
has  been  loaned  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  to  Arlington 
County  in  order  that  the  experiment  may  be  carried  on.    He  has 
been  there  some  18  or  20  months  (Exhibit  B).     Under  Dr.  Cox's 
plan  of  health  education  in  schools,  the  children  keep  certain  health 
rules.    They  are  divided  in  each  room  into  two  teams,  one  for  the 
girls  and  one  for  the  boys,  and  the  work  is  carried  on  through 
competition. 

g.  Modern  Health  Crusade  Movement.     This  is  a  health  pro- 
gram of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  and  consists  of  an 
intensive  health  program  covering  health  rules.     Interest  of  the 
children  is  retained  through  a  series  of  ranks  such  as  Squire,  Knight, 
Baronet,  etc. 

h.  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  has  just  issued  a  new  and 
very  comprehensive  pamphlet  on  health  education  in  the  schools. 
(Health  Education  No.  10,  Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of 
Interior.) 

6.  Resume.  The  present  tendency  in  health  organization  seems 
to  be  toward  a  combination  of  city  and  country  health  organizations 
not  only  in  the  health  programs  themselves  but  in  health  agencies 
working  in  the  field.  The  American  Red  Cross  is  establishing  health 
centers  in  its  various  branches.  These  are  to  be  linked  together 
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so  that  the  city  health  centers  and  the  rural  health  centers  come 
into  closer  relationship.  I  believe  that  if  the  American  Country 
Life  Association  can  lend  its  support  to  those  movements  which  are 
tending  to  bring  the  country  and  city  closer  together,  we  shall  have 
fulfilled  our  purpose. 

The  following  is  a  quotation  from  the  August  issue  of  Health 
News  published  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health.  It 
represents  rather  a  materialistic  viewpoint  of  the  rural  health  prob- 
lem. However,  the  economic  side  of  this  health  matter  is  a  vital 
one: 

THE  RURAL  HEALTH  PROBLEM 

That  the  welfare  of  people  on  our  farms  is  of  vital  importance  to  all  the 
people  of  the  state  is  beginning  to  be  generally  recognized.  Back  of  the 
increased  cost  of  foodstuffs  lies  the  fundamental  fact  that  production  is  not 
keeping  pace  with  consumption,  because  of  the  decrease  in  population  in 
farming  sections  and  the  impossibility  of  securing  help  necessary  for  carrying 
on  the  business  of  the  farm.  The  impelling  motive  back  of  the  movement 
away  from  the  farms  is  a  desire  for  greater  returns  in  personal  comfort  and 
well-being  from  expenditure  of  mental  and  physical  energy. 

If  the  farm  can  be  made  a  more  agreeable  and  profitable  place  in  which 
to  live  and  raise  a  family,  the  tide  of  emigration  will  be  stemmed. 

Because  our  food  supply  must  come  from  the  country;  because  many 
farm  products  are  consumed  without  cooking,  and  to  be  safe  must  be  pro- 
duced and  handled  under  sanitary  conditions;  and  because  of  the  close  inter- 
mingling of  rural  and  urban  population,  the  problem  of  rural  and  urban 
health  conservation  are  so  closely  interwoven  as  to  be  practically  identical. 

Increased  efficiency  of  rural  health  administration  and  the  provision  of 
adequate  medical  and  nursing  service,  through  the  organization  of  health 
centers  or  otherwise,  are  factors  which  will  ultimately  have  a  part  in  re- 
populating  the  farms. 

I  have  visited  a  number  of  counties  this  year  where  health  work 
has  been  carried  on,  but  none  of  them  have  been  such  an  outstanding 
success  that  I  have  felt  they  had  much  to  offer  in  the  way  of  a 
constructive  health  program.  So  much  seems  to  be  on  paper  that 
it  rather  discourages  one  at  times.  I  firmly  believe  that  through 
health  education  in  the  schools  we  have  one  of  the  surest  methods 
of  attack.  I  am,  however,  not  satisfied  with  any  one  particular 
health  program  that  so  far  has  been  brought  forward.  Dr.  E.  George 
Payne  of  Harris  Teachers  College  of  St.  Louis  has  just  published 
a  new  book  on  health  education. 


The  greatest  health  problem  now  confronting  the  rural  residents 
in  New  York  State  and  presumably  elsewhere  is  that  of  adequate 
medical  care.  The  young  physician  is  not  willing  to  take  up  the 
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so-called  country  practice  and  there  are  many  towns  without  any 
resident  physician.  Many  health  officers  without  official  qualifica- 
tion have  been  approved  on  the  ground  that  they  are  the  only 
resident  physicians  and  otherwise  the  community  would  be  without 
a  health  officer.  In  practically  all  cases  these  resident  physicians 
are  old  men  so  that  in  due  time  no  physician  will  be  available. 
Many  towns  now  are  in  this  condition  and  in  some  instances  county 
or  town  boards  have  offered  substantial  annual  bonuses  to  any 
physician  who  will  agree  to  become  resident.  The  rural  population 
is  not  only  in  danger  of  being  without  medical  care  but  they  are 
now  in  lack  of  modern  diagnostic  facilities.  The  rural  practitioner 
has  no  laboratory  within  reach  and  has  no  training  to  enable  him 
to  make  use  of  it.  He  cannot  therefore  give  the  patients  the  benefits 
of  exact  diagnosis  or  of  modern  bacterial  vaccines,  serums,  and 
anti-toxins. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  1  has  for  several 
years  urged  the  adoption  of  a  permissive  legislative  act  authorizing 
counties  to  establish  "health  centers"  including  small  hospitals, 
laboratories,  and  a  staff  qualified  to  give  adequate  medical  and 
surgical  treatment.  The  state,  it  was  planned,  would  supplement 
the  local  fees  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  make  the  positions  desirable 
for  young  practitioners  on  the  ground  that  otherwise  the  health  of  a 
large  number  of  citizens  would  be  impaired.  The  bill  has  aroused 
considerable  opposition  from  the  medical  profession  and  has  not 
passed.  But  the  need,  to  meet  which  the  bill  was  designed,  exists 
and  sooner  or  later  must  be  recognized. 

EXHIBITS 

CHILD  HEALTH  DEMONSTRATION EXHIBIT  A 

It  is  not  only  with  pleasure  but  with  a  deep  sense  of  relief  that 
the  National  Child  Health  Council  is  able  to  announce  the  selection 
of  Mansfield  and  Richland  County,  Ohio,  as  the  site  for  the  pro- 
posed child  health  demonstration. 

The  search  for  a  community  which  should  be  typical  of  the 
average  of  American  life  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  tasks.  In  its  study  of  the  qualifications  of  more  than  80  com- 
munities which  have  applied  for  the  demonstration,  the  Council  has 

1  Health  News  (New  York  State  Dept.  of  Health),  August,   1920,  September,   1920, 
February,  19 1 9. 
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felt  a  heavy  sense  of  responsibility  to  decide  wisely  so  that  the 
results  of  this  health  undertaking  may  be  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  the  entire  country. 

For  example,  if  the  community  had  a  large  percentage  of  immi- 
grants of  a  certain  stock  with  a  high  infant  mortality  rate  the 
health  program  necessary  to  meet  their  problems  might  vary  con- 
siderably from  one  required  for  a  more  nearly  normal  population. 
Similarly,  the  industrial  life  and  other  factors  which  affect  living 
conditions  and  health  should  not  be  strikingly  abnormal.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  Council  to  consider  one  community  where  con- 
ditions were  in  many  ways  just  what  was  desired,  because  the 
forces  of  the  community  were  so  highly  organized  and  funds  could 
be  so  readily  secured  that  the  problems  to  be  met  and  solved  were 
not  comparable  with  those  of  less  fortunately  situated  communities. 
Excellent  results  might  have  been  obtained  but  methods  used  there 
might  not  be  applicable  to  conditions  elsewhere  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  the  chief  purpose  of  the  qualifications  drawn 
up  by  the  Council  to  guide  it  in  the  selection  was  to  insure  the  choice 
of  a  place  where  the  residents  and  their  living  and  working  conditions 
should  be  sufficiently  near  the  average  so  that  the  results  secured 
should  be  of  most  use  to  other  communities. 

Mansfield,  with  a  population  in  1920  of  27,824,  is  the  county 
seat  of  Richland  County,  with  a  population  of  55,178.  The  city 
is  a  manufacturing  center,  listing  about  one-quarter  of  its  popula- 
tion in  its  industries,  which  are  rather  widely  varied.  It  has  made 
a  steady  and  substantial  growth  during  the  last  few  years  in  popula- 
tion, business  investments,  and  the  development  of  civic  interest 
and  activities.  Perhaps  the  chief  thing  with  which  the  city  has 
been  associated  in  the  minds  of  health  and  social  workers  in  the 
past  has  been  the  establishment  of  the  Reformatory  there  a  number 
of  years  ago.  Just  as  this,  a  pioneer  effort  in  corrective  work,  had 
the  very  hearty  and  united  support  of  the  citizens,  so  now  are  they 
turning  to  the  development  of  a  program  for  the  health  of  the 
children  of  the  community  as  an  opportunity  to  take  a  further  and 
more  forward  step  in  helpful  pioneering  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country. 

Many  have  asked  for  a  specific  statement  of  just  what  the 
Council  has  in  mind  as  to  a  program  for  this  proposed  demonstra- 
tion. It  would  be  easy  to  suggest  the  establishment  of  child  welfare 
and  health  stations,  the  development  of  a  wholesome  program  of 
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health  education  in  the  public  schools,  a  far  more  intensive  effort 
to  bring  to  expectant  mothers  the  knowledge  necessary  for  the 
saving  of  unborn  children,  greater  facilities  for  recreation,  improve- 
ment of  housing  conditions,  and  of  the  economic  status  generally, 
but  to  define  a  hard-and-fast  program  in  advance  is  one  thing  the 
Council  specifically  wishes  to  avoid.  If  Mansfield  and  the  Council 
were  to  state  broadly  their  general  objectives  they  might  begin  with 
the  development  among  the  whole  citizenship  of  the  city  and  county 
of  a  wholesome  appreciation  of  what  health  is  and  means,  especially 
in  childhood,  the  habit  of  living  life  to  the  fullest,  with  sound  bodies 
and  a  joyful  mental,  physical,  and  spiritual  development. 

While  the  Council  recognizes  the  value  of  thoughtful  planning 
for  the  health  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  any  community,  it  believes 
that  too  strong  an  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  desirability 
of  the  development  of  the  individual  initiative  of  each  child  so 
that  he  has  not  only  the  habit  of  healthful  living  but  the  judgment 
and  power  of  decision  that  will  enable  him  to  meet  conditions  of 
life  as  he  finds  them. 

But  without  attempting  to  specify  this  or  that  particular  task 
which  may  be  undertaken,  there  are  certain  delimitations  of  its 
field  which  the  Council  has  in  mind.  The  outline  of  the  program, 
so  far  as  submitted  to  and  accepted  by  Mansfield,  provides  that  the 
health  and  happiness  of  children  of  all  ages  shall  be  the  concern 
of  the  demonstration,  beginning  with  expectant  mothers  and  fol- 
lowing the  children  up  through  early  adolescence,  whether  they  are 
in  school  or  finding  their  way  into  industry. 

While  it  is  agreed  that  the  program  will  be  largely  concerned 
with  the  healthful  development  of  the  average  child,  it  will  by  no 
means  neglect  corrective  and  preventive  measures  which  are  re- 
garded as  essential. 

One  of  the  interesting  tasks  that  lies  before  those  who  will  guide 
this  community  effort  is  to  make  the  greatest  use  of  past  experience 
and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  an  open  mind  not  only  as  to  the 
rejative  values  of  this  or  that  measure  but  also  as  to  its  proper 
place  in  a  complete  plan  for  the  betterment  of  conditions  for  the 
boys  and  girls  of  Mansfield  and  Richland  County  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  in  a  program  for  other  communities. 

Some  of  the  best  work  that  has  been  done  in  this  country  has 
been  by  specialists  interested  in  some  particular  phase  of  the  child's 
life  or  some  especial  way  of  meeting  his  needs.  The  points  of  view 
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of  the  clinician,  of  the  visiting  nurse,  of  the  recreation  director,  of 
the  teacher,  of  the  housing  expert,  and  of  the  nutrition  worker  have 
made  invaluable  contributions  to  the  development  of  our  modern 
program  for  children.  However,  we  can  hardly  say  that  we  have 
fitted  all  of  these  contributions  into  a  carefully  thought  out,  well- 
balanced,  and  experimentally  sound  plan  which  gives  the  fullest 
consideration  to  every  phase  of  the  child's  life  and  every  angle 
of  his  needs.  One  of  the  greatest  contributions  which  those  in 
charge  of  the  demonstration  can  make  is  to  draw  the  best  from 
every  experience  and  to  test  this  together  with  new  methods,  in  the 
spirit  of  scientific  experimentation,  without  losing  their  perspective. 

In  doing  this  Mansfield  will  have  at  its  command  the  advisory 
committees  of  the  Council.  These  committees  have  been  organized 
for  the  express  purpose  of  collecting,  studying,  and  making  available 
to  the  entire  country  the  best  information  and  most  authoritative 
opinion  on  the  subjects  that  contribute  to  healthful  childhood, 
especially  those  things  which  have  been  actually  tested  in  experi- 
ence. These  committees  consist  of  representatives  of  national  bodies 
and  federal  bureaus  which  have  expert  knowledge  and  experience 
to  contribute  and  of  individuals  with  outstanding  ability  in  the 
fields  of  the  committees'  work.  The  two  that  are  most  actively  at 
work  are  the  Committee  on  Health  Education  of  School  Children, 
which  has  a  wealth  of  material  and  suggestions  before  it  for  con- 
sideration, and  the  Committee  on  Foods  and  Nutrition,  which  should 
be  most  helpful  in  the  guidance  of  local  work  for  dealing  with 
nutrition  for  mothers  and  children. 

The  six  member  organizations  of  the  Council,  which  will 
cooperate  in  this  demonstration,  clearing  their  efforts  through  the 
Council  in  order  that  they  may  be  coordinated,  are  the  American 
Child  Hygiene  Association,  American  Red  Cross,  Child  Health 
Organization  of  America,  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  and  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association. 

The  Council  has  felt  that  one  of  the  most  important  points  for 
it  to  consider  in  the  selection  of  the  community  was  that  there 
should  be  a  strong  sense  of  local  responsibility  for  the  work.  Unless 
there  is  a  genuine  feeling  in  the  community  among  its  leading 
citizens,  public  departments,  private  organizations,  etc.,  that  the 
success  of  the  demonstration  depends  upon  them,  the  Council  be- 
lieves that  its  own  efforts  will  be  of  little  avail.  Mansfield  has  shown 
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most  enthusiastic  evidence  of  such  a  genuine  interest  in  and  responsi- 
bility for  the  health  of  its  children.  Hearty  pledges  of  cooperation 
have  come  from  the  medical  profession,  business  and  labor  repre- 
sentatives, city,  county,  and  state  officials,  women's  organizations, 
civic  and  Asocial  organizations.  All  of  these  have  been  aided  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  the  demonstration  by  the  very  active  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  through  its  capable  secretary  Mr.  Edwin  G.  Slough, 
and  Mr.  H.  T.  Siegenthaler,  who  was  chairman  of  the  local  com- 
mittee organized  to  take  charge  of  the  invitation  to  the  Council. 
These  pledges  look  not  only  to  cooperation  with  representatives  of 
the  Council  in  carrying  out  the  program  but  to  the  actual  assumption 
of  whatever  work  may  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  each  individual 
or  agency.  They  also  assure  the  Council  that  whatever  specific 
undertakings  prove  sound  and  effective  will  be  taken  over  on  the 
basis  of  local  support,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  demonstration 
period,  of  probably  five  years,  the  community  will  have  assumed 
responsibility  for  continuing  them. 

It  is  hoped  that  throughout  the  entire  course  of  this  community 
effort  it  will  be  possible  to  make  such  studies  and  tests  as  will 
show  the  soundness  of  the  steps  that  are  being  taken  and  avoid 
much  wasted  effort.  This  should  include  not  only  statistical  studies 
of  work  done  and  of  the  results  shown  but  studies  from  various 
angles  of  the  effectiveness  of  methods  that  are  being  used  and  of 
the  extent  of  the  development  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
individual  citizens  for  the  health  of  themselves  and  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  Council  considers  itself  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  Dr. 
Walter  H.  Brown  as  director  of  the  demonstration.  Dr.  Brown  is 
perhaps  best  known  as  Health  Officer  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut, 
where  he  made  an  enviable  record  in  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  that  city  for  the  promotion  and  protection  of  the  health 
of  its  citizens.  He  is  also  distinguished  for  service  with  the  Red 
Cross  and  later  with  the  American  Commission  for  the  Prevention 
of  Tuberculosis  in  France.  He  is  giving  up  the  latter  position  in 
order  to  take  charge  of  the  demonstration  and  will  assume  his  duties 
immediately  upon  arrival  in  this  country,  about  the  middle  of 
September. 

Dr.  Brown's  proved  ability  in  the  health  field  and  his  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  medical  profession  and  their  problems  should 
enable  him  to  cooperate  effectively  with  the  physicians  of  Mansfield. 
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The  Richland  County  Medical  Society  has  been  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  groups  in  the  effort  to  secure  the  demonstration  for 
Mansfield  and  Richland  County,  and  has  been  unstinted  in  its  pledge 
of  cooperation  and  of  service. 

The  supervision  of  this  demonstration  is  one  of  a  number  of 
activities  of  the  National  Child  Health  Council  and  is  the  only 
one  which  is  so  largely  administrative  in  character. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  Council  is  the  coordination  of  the  child 
health  activities  of  national  organizations,  in  their  relations  to  one 
another,  to  government  departments,  and  to  state  and  local  organ- 
izations and  individuals. 

The  advisory  committees  of  the  Council  in  their  task  of  bringing 
together  the  best  results  of  experience  and  the  most  authoritative 
opinions  on  problems  of  childhood  will  be  of  the  greatest  help  in 
the  guidance  of  the  demonstration.  Conversely  the  actual  experi- 
ence in  Mansfield  and  Richland  County  should  be  invaluable  to 
these  advisory  committees  in  drawing  up  future  programs.  It  is 
probably  true  also  that  the  joint  service  which  the  consultant 
organizations  will  render  to  Mansfield,  through  the  Council,  will 
throw  some  additional  light  on  the  coordination  of  field  work,  which 
is  one  of  the  important  tasks  that  the  Council  purposes  to  undertake 
next. 

HYGIENE    IN    ARLINGTON    COUNTY    SCHOOLS — EXHIBIT    B 

To  the  Teachers  of  Arlington  County  Schools: 

To  the  School  Physician  and  the  School  Nurse : 

To  the  School  Physical  Director: 

The  subject,  Personal  Hygiene,  shall,  during  the  present  year, 
be  a  recognized  study  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Arlington  County 
Schools. 

In  order  to  make  this  feasible  and  to  coordinate  the  work  to  be 
done  by  the  teachers,  the  school  nurse,  and  the  school  physician, 
enthusiastic  cooperation  of  everyone  is  expected.  The  following 
brief  outline  embodies  many  of  the  points  which  are  to  be  empha- 
sized. This  of  course  will  be  amplified  from  time  to  time  by  you 
as  the  need  presents  itself.  Kindly  keep  in  mind  that  Arlington 
County  schools  are  the  pioneers  in  this  movement  and  that  on  the 
quality  of  results  produced  by  our  combined  effort  will  depend  our 
recognition. 
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TEACHERS 

Teachers  will  grade  pupils  on  the  monthly  report  cards  by  the 
same  system  of  marking  used  for  other  studies.  The  following  out- 
line for  school  and  home  work  in  Personal  Hygiene  shall  be  used  as 
a  standard  for  the  children  to  attain  and  as  a  basis  for  the  teachers 
to  make  their  monthly  report  grades. 

1.  Personal  appearance.  10 

a.  Neatness  of  dress. 

(1)  Buttons  on. 

(2)  Clothes  tidy. 

(3)  Shoes  clean. 

b.  Hair  neatly  arranged.    Boys'  nicely  cut. 

2.  Personal  habits — hygienic.  10 
a.  Cleanliness. 

(1)  Face. 

(2)  Hands. 

(3)  Nails. 

(4)  Teeth. 

(5)  Heads. 

3.  Sleeping  with  windows  open.  10 

4.  Showing  a  clean  handkerchief  each  morning.  10 

5.  Not  to  drink  tea  or  coffee.  10 

6.  Use  of  paper  drinking  cups  at  school.  10 

7.  Monthly  weighing  and  measuring.  10 

8.  School  housekeeping.  10 

a.  Neatness  of  desk  (inside,  outside). 

b.  Neatness  of  floor  near  desk. 

9.  Posture.  10 

a.  Standing. 

b.  Sitting. 

c.  Marching. 

10.  Enthusiasm,  cooperation,  and  example  to  others.          10 

100 

Teachers  shall  devote  a  small  blackboard  space  in  their  respective 
rooms  to  be  known  as  the  "Keep  Well  Corner."  This  space  is  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  posting  health  material,  such  as  health 
guides  and  the  regulations  pertaining  to  the  development  of  health 
habits;  the  class  room  weight  record;  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
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health;  the  health  slogan;  the  boys'  and  the  girls'  "Health  Chal- 
lenge" (banner) ;  posters  and  exhibition  material. 

The  teacher  shall  be  the  referee  of  the  five-minute  debate 
between  the  boy  and  the  girl  health  officer  each  week  to  determine 
which  banner  shall  be  on  display  for  the  coming  week. 

The  following  regulation,  under  the  authority  of  the  county 
Health  Officer,  shall  be  strictly  followed  by  the  teachers  in  all  cases 
of  suspected  communicable  diseases  and  contacts  with  communicable 
diseases.  The  teacher  shall  ask  the  children  of  her  grade  at  the 
beginning  of  every  session  during  the  fall  and  spring  the  following 
question:  "How  many  had  a  sore  throat  this  morning  before 
breakfast?"  Pupils  answering  in  the  affirmative  shall  be  excluded 
and  readmitted  only  on  certificate  from  Health  Officer.  Exclusion 
shall  also  be  required  when  children  are  detected  with  an  acute 
cold  (coryza). 

Readmission  to  school  of  teachers  and  pupils  excluded  on  account 
of  communicable  disease  is  authorized  only  upon  presentation  to 
the  Health  Department  of  a  certificate  from  the  attending  physician. 

Teachers  are  authorized  and  expected  to  exclude  pupils  from 
school  who  are  suffering  from  sore  throat,  skin  rashes,  nits,  colds, 
nausea,  vomiting,  fever,  diarrhea,  and  chills.  Unless  specified  below 
readmission  can  only  be  made  upon  presentation  of  a  certificate  from 
the  Health  Department. 

Children  suffering  from  colds  may  be  readmitted  on  the  state- 
ment from  parents  or  guardians  that  pupil  is  not  suffering  from 
coryza  or  a  cough. 

PERIOD  OF  EXCLUSION  DUE  TO  EXPOSURE  OF  COMMUNICABLE  DISEASE 

In  case  of  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever,  measles,  whooping  cough, 
infantile  paralysis,  cerebro-spinal  fever,  chicken  pox,  mumps,  or 
German  measles  there  shall  be  no  exclusion  if  the  person  exposed 
has  had  the  disease. 

Evidence  of  a  previous  attack  of  the  above  communicable  dis- 
eases must  be  satisfactory  to  the  school  physician. 

DIPHTHERIA 

No  child  shall  be  admitted  to  school  from  a  family  suspected  of 
having  diphtheria,  influenza,  or  scarlet  fever. 

Teachers  shall  make  it  possible  that  an  active,  enthusiastic  boys1 
health  department  be  organized  and  maintained  throughout  the 
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school  year.  This  department  shall  be  headed  by  a  junior  health 
officer  who  is  to  be  elected  each  Friday  and  who  is  responsible  to 
the  teacher  and  to  the  chief  health  officer  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  his  office.  A  similar  health  department  shall  be  organized  by 
the  girls  of  each  grade. 

Teachers  shall  assign  adequate  time  each  day  for  the  discussion 
of  "health  pledges"  and  the  "game  of  health";  for  the  collection  and 
recording  of  health  data  by  the  junior  health  officers  for  their  report 
forms. 

Teachers  should  encourage  pupils  to  self-government;  trial  by 
jury  for  habitual  violators  of  health  laws  and  pledge. 

Teachers  shall  exclude  all  unvaccinated  children  after  the  fifth 
day  of  school. 

Each  school  is  expected  to  provide  itself  with  a  pair  of  DeLuxe 
school  measuring  and  weighing  scales.  Total  cost  of  $30.  Teachers 
should  plan  ways  and  means  for  meeting  this  item. 

The  windows  in  each  room  shall  be  open  during  the  three  recess 
periods  in  order  that  the  rooms  can  be  well  ventilated. 

SCHOOL   PHYSICIAN 

1.  The  school  physician  shall  make  a  head  examination  of  each 
school  child — at  the  opening  of  school  in  the  fall,  and  immediately 
after  the  Christmas  holidays. 

2.  Pupils  shall  be  examined  for  evidence  of  vaccination.    Oppor- 
turnity  for  being  vaccinated  by  school  physician  shall  be  offered  each 
pupil. 

3.  School  physician  shall  be  subject  to  call  by  any  teacher. 

4.  Children  excluded  from  school  shall  be  given  a  statement  by 
the  physician  before  they  are  returned  for  readmission. 

5.  Teachers  shall  be  notified  when  children  of  her  grade  have 
been  placed  in  quarantine. 

6.  The  physical  examinations  of  school  children  shall  be  made 
by  the  school  physician. 

7.  The  sanitary  conditions  of  each  school  house  shall  be  reported 
by  the  school  physician  at  least  every  month  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools. 

8.  The  school  physician  shall  make  such  arrangements  as  are 
necessary  to  expedite  the  correction  of  physical  defects. 

9.  The  school  physician  shall  act  in  an  advisory  and  coordinating 
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capacity  with  the  teachers,  nurse,  and  junior  health  officers  to  the 
end  that  the  program  as  outlined  will  be  successful. 

10.  Address  parent- teachers'  meetings. 

11.  Keep  communicable  diseases  out  of  schools. 

SCHOOL    NURSE 

The  school  nurse  will  be  expected  to: 

1.  Organize  two  junior  health  departments  on  each  grade. 

2.  Furnish  weekly  report  forms. 

3.  Give  talks  to  the  children  in  the  grades  on  health  subjects. 

4.  Assist  and  advise  teachers  and  junior  health  officers. 

5.  Assist  in  the  physical  examination  of  children. 

6.  Do  follow-up  work  in  the  homes. 

7.  Advise  underweight  girls  in  regard  to  diet. 

8.  Furnish  stimulus  and  enthusiasm. 

9.  Make  arrangements  for  children  to  see  the  dentist. 

COUNTY  DOCTORS EXHIBIT  C 

The  scarcity  of  doctors  in  rural  communities  has  been  very 
noticeable  since  the  late  war.  The  condition  is  sufficiently  serious 
to  warrant  consideration  by  the  American  Country  Life  Association. 

Taking  the  county  as  a  unit,  the  following  suggestions  may  be 
helpful: 

1.  Full-time  health  officer. 

2.  A  county  hospital. 

3.  At  least  one  county  public  health  nurse. 

4.  Classes  in  home  hygiene  and  care  of  the  sick  for  women  and 
girls. 

5.  Classes  in  first  aid  for  adults  and  children. 

6.  Lectures  and  practical  instruction  in  food  selection. 

7.  Health  habits  taught  in  the  schools. 

8.  Volunteer  committees  organized  to  act  in  time  of  individual 
need,  epidemic,  or  disaster  in  community. 

9.  Loan  closets  containing  first-aid  and  nursing  equipment. 

10.  Health  column  in  newspapers,  emphasizing  local  needs  and 
local  conditions. 

1 1 .  Regular  weighing  and  measuring  of  young  children. 

12.  Physical  examination  of  all  members  of  the  family  at  least 
once  each  year. 
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13.  Dental  examination  for  all  members  of  family  at  least  twice 
each  year. 

14.  Formation  of  health  clubs. 

15.  A  first-aid  and  medicine  cabinet  in  each  home  with  plainly 
written  directions  for  use. 

1 6.  A  cupboard  containing  nursing  utensils  near  a  room  fur- 
nished with  a  single  bed. 

17.  Publicity  to  discourage  the  buying  of  patent  medicines. 

1 8.  The  registration  and  supervision  of  midwives, 

19.  Discussion  of  problem  with  local  medical  society. 

20.  Registration  of  all  doctors  and  nurses  in  the  county. 

RURAL    NURSING EXHIBIT   D 

Rural  nursing,  as  we  know  it  today,  is  an  outgrowth  of  work 
begun  in  the  large  cities  of  America  about  twenty  years  ago,  by 
private  philanthropic  societies.  About  seven  years  ago  the  move- 
ment spread  to  the  country  districts,  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
the  National  and  State  Tuberculosis  Associations. 

State  Boards  of  Health  began  to  be  interested,  and  state  super- 
vising nurses  were  appointed  in  many  states.  The  legislatures  took 
up  the  idea — laws  were  passed  permitting  counties  and  communities 
to  appropriate  money  to  pay  salaries  of  rural  nurses,  to  work  in 
cooperation  with  the  state  and  county  health  officials.  Many  states 
have  worked  out  definite  county  plans  with  which  the  Tuberculosis 
Associations,  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  other  philanthropic 
organizations  cooperate. 

Although  the  tendency  is  toward  government  control  in  all 
rural  health  work,  the  private  agencies  are  still  needed  to  continue 
the  great  educational  campaign  for  better  personal  and  community 
hygiene  which  has  spread  like  a  wave  over  this  country. 

These  agencies  have  done  much  to  create  public  opinion  which 
demands  efficient  public  welfare  departments  and  adequate  appro- 
priations. The  work  is  not  yet  finished  and  will  not  be  for  many 
years. 

As  an  example  of  actual  work  accomplished  by  the  American 
Red  Cross,  the  report  of  the  Public  Health  Nursing  Service  for  the 
period  from  July  i,  1920,  to  June  30,  1921,  is  appended: 

When  the  elimination  of  departmental  organization  in  the  Red 
Cross  took  place  on  April  ist,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Nursing 
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became  the  Public  Health  Nursing  Service  with  its  director  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Staff  Council.  Its  administrative  character  was 
converted  into  an  advisory  character  and  its  interrelationship  to 
other  Red  Cross  activities  became  more  firmly  established.  While 
the  Public  Health  Nursing  Service  has  equal  standing  and  repre- 
sentation on  the  National  Staff  Council  with  other  services,  there 
is  a  closer  relation  to  the  Nursing  Service  than  to  any  other  because 
of  the  almost  inseparable  connection  between  public  health  nursing 
and  nursing  as  a  whole.  It  therefore  continues  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Nursing  Service  although  it  has  direct  representation  on  the  National 
Staff  Council  and  its  director  is  responsible  directly  to  the  vice- 
chairman. 

The  Red  Cross  Public  Health  Nursing  Service  has  nearly 
doubled  in  the  past  year.  On  July  i,  1920,  there  were  908  nurses 
in  this  service  employed  in  817  different  places.  On  July  i,  1921, 
there  were  1,267  Red  Cross  public  health  nurses  employed  in  1,240 
different  places.  When  one  compares  those  figures  with  those  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  when  there  were  only  97  nurses  in  this  service, 
one  is  struck  by  its  rapid  growth.  We  do  not  look  forward,  how- 
ever, to  this  tremendous  increase  in  the  future.  The  policy  for  the 
coming  year  will  be  one  of  developing  and  improving  our  present 
service  rather  than  of  expanding  it.  Four  hundred  or  more  of  our 
chapters  are  ready  to  establish  public  health  nursing  services  as 
soon  as  we  can  secure  the  nurses  for  them.  We  hope  to  be  able 
to  care  for  their  needs,  but  will  make  no  effort  to  open  new  services 
beyond  those  which  are  now  on  the  waiting  list.  There  is  much 
work  to  be  done  in  stabilizing  and  strengthening  and  rounding  out 
the  services  already  in  operation  and  our  efforts  will  be  so  directed 
during  the  coming  year. 

Red  Cross  public  health  nurses  are  at  work  in  all  of  the  48 
states  and  in  Alaska,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Porto  Rico.  In  n 
states  there  are  less  than  10  Red  Cross  public  health  nurses.  In  10 
states  there  are  more  than  45.  States  having  the  largest  number 
are  Ohio  with  52,  Massachusetts  and  California  with  50  each, 
Kansas  with  49,  Texas  with  63,  New  York  with  62,  Michigan  with 
70,  Iowa  with  72,  Minnesota  with  59,  and  Pennsylvania  with  97. 
The  great  majority  of  our  nurses  are  employed  by  Red  Cross  chap- 
ters. Some  of  the  chapters  receive  some  subsidy  from  the  state,  the 
county,  or  the  town,  or  from  some  local  private  group  toward  the 
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maintenance  of  a  town  or  county  public  health  nursing  service. 
There  are  192  independent  local  organizations  other  than  Red  Cross 
chapters  which  maintain  public  health  nursing  services  which  are 
affiliated  with  the  Red  Cross  and  supervised  by  Red  Cross  super- 
vising nurses;  61  of  these  receive  a  subsidy  from  the  local  Red 
Cross  chapter.  As  state  Departments  of  Health  develop  bureaus  of 
public  health  nursing  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary  for  the  Red 
Cross  to  extend  a  supervisory  service  to  those  independent  organ- 
izations which  desire  it,  as  they  will  be  able  to  secure  all  the 
assistance  they  need  from  the  state  Director  of  Nursing  in  states 
where  there  are  such.  In  these  states  affiliated  organizations  are 
being  turned  over  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  supervision  of  the 
state.  Red  Cross  chapters  have  also  made  contributions  of  con- 
siderable amounts  to  39  public  health  nursing  organizations  which 
have  no  connection  with  the  Red  Cross,  such  as  visiting  nurse 
associations. 

During  the  year  much  has  been  done  to  strengthen  and  clarify 
the  relations  between  the  American  Red  Cross  and  state  Depart- 
ments of  Health  in  the  field  of  public  health  nursing.  Conferences 
have  been  held  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  and 
Territorial  Health  Authorities  which  have  resulted  in  complete  agree- 
ment on  the  principles  of  cooperation.  The  application  of  these 
principles  has  been  accomplished  successfully  in  many  of  the  states 
where  very  effective  work  is  being  done  by  Red  Cross  chapters  in 
the  department  of  rural  nursing  with  the  complete  approval  and 
support  of  the  respective  state  Departments  of  Health. 

A  great  majority  of  our  nurses  being  employed  by  Red  Cross 
chapters  whose  jurisdiction  covers  a  whole  county,  are  engaged  in 
county-wide  work.  A  few  are  employed  by  Red  Cross  branches 
and  their  service  is  limited  to  the  town  in  which  the  branch  is 
located.  The  nurses  engaged  in  town  work  have  found  it  possible 
to  develop  a  fairly  well-rounded  public  health  nursing  program. 
T^hose  who  are  attempting  to  cover  a  whole  county  without  assistance 
have  found  it  manifestly  impossible  to  develop  more  than  one  or 
two  of  the  several  phases  of  public  health  nursing.  Usually  the 
nurse  and  the  chapter  together  have  decided  that  the  best  way  to 
open  a  new  service  is  offered  by  undertaking  school  nursing.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  there  are  from  60  to  90  rural  schools  scattered 
over  a  large  county  in  all  of  which  the  nurse  wishes  to  render  some 
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service,  she  will  not  have  much  time  to  develop  other  phases  of 
public  health  nursing.  There  is  a  danger,  however,  that  the  people 
of  the  county  may  come  to  think  that  school  nursing  represents  the 
whole  of  the  public  health  nursing  program  when  the  nurse  makes 
this  her  primary  work.  In  order  to  avoid  this  misunderstanding  we 
present  the  program  of  public  health  nursing  in  terms  of  family 
health  work  rather  than  in  terms  of  a  number  of  independent 
specialties.  We  say  that  we  want  to  help  to  secure  and  maintain 
good  health  among  all  the  families  in  our  county  and  that  our  first 
step  towards  attaining  this  object  will  be  taken  through  the  avenue 
of  the  schools.  It  is  of  course  our  object  to  build  eventually  a 
complete  and  adequate  county  nursing  service  providing  all  the 
different  forms  of  public  health  nursing,  including  the  care  of  the 
sick. 

In  looking  over  the  work  of  our  nurses  during  the  past  year  or 
two  we  find  that,  though  usually  skilled  technicians,  they  are  not 
always  good  organizers.  When  one  stops  to  consider  that  many  of 
them  just  completed  their  preparation  for  public  health  nursing  and 
have  had  no  executive  experience,  and  moreover  that  many  of  them 
are  city-bred  and  city-trained,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  do  not 
at  first  show  qualities  of  leadership  and  organizing  ability.  The  task 
which  they  confront  is  a  complicated  one  and  difficult  even  for  older 
and  wiser  heads.  We  wish  that  there  were  enough  public  health 
nurses  so  that  we  need  not  place  responsibility  for  the  organization 
of  new  work  on  the  shoulders  of  inexperienced  young  public  health 
nurses.  Their  courage  and  enthusiasm  are  abundant  and  admirable 
but  their  ability  as  creators,  executives,  and  leaders  is  not  yet  de- 
veloped. Often  a  public  health  nurse  is  the  first  and  only  trained 
worker  with  whom  the  Red  Cross  chapter  officials  and  the  com- 
munity have  ever  had  dealings.  She  may  be  the  only  person  in  the 
whole  county  trained  in  public  health  work  and  thinking  in  terms 
of  broad  social  endeavor.  Upon  her  shoulders  falls  the  responsibility 
for  making  her  work  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  county,  for  drawing 
the  people  throughout  the  county  into  it  as  individuals  or  organized 
groups,  for  developing  ways  of  multiplying  her  service  through  the 
help  of  untrained  volunteers,  for  making  public  health  nursing 
understood,  believed  in,  and  used,  and  its  responsibilities  shared  by 
people  throughout  the  county.  She  also  has  the  responsibility  of 
developing  public  health  nursing  in  harmony  with  the  other  activities 
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of  the  Red  Cross  chapter  and  of  making  it  serve  the  purposes  of 
the  chapter  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  Her  task  is  a  big  one 
and  a  most  interesting  one  but  requires  very  definite  qualities  of 
leadership  which  usually  come  only  with  experience. 

The  majority  of  our  Red  Cross  public  health  nurses  are  recent 
graduates  of  public  health  nursing  courses  or  have  not  been  in  public 
health  nursing  work  very  long.  Many  of  them  are  young  and  unused 
to  taking  their  part  in  public  work.  That  they  need  a  great  deal 
of  help  from  their  state  and  division  supervisors  is  natural  and 
justifiable.  That  many  of  them  develop  into  real  leaders  in  their 
counties  where  given  enough  help  at  the  beginning  is  being  proved 
by  our  experience. 

In  addition  to  the  Division  Directors  of  Nursing,  local  Red  Cross 
nurses  are  receiving  help  and  supervision  from  55  supervising  nurses 
which  is  an  average  of  24  local  nurses  to  one  supervisor.  Of  these 
55  supervising  nurses,  37  are  employed  wholly  by  the  Red  Cross 
and  1 8  are  shared  with  the  state  Department  of  Health  or  the 
state  Tuberculosis  Association  or  both.  It  is  our  hope  that  our 
supervisory  staff  can  be  increased  sufficiently  to  give  more  assistance 
to  the  young  nurses  who  are  taking  up  their  first  piece  of  executive 
work.  All  of  us  need  help  and  advice  and  inspiration,  but  especially 
when  we  are  starting  out  alone  into  a  new  field,  and  it  is  a  serious 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  -Red  Cross  to  give  full  measure  of 
support  and  assistance  to  these  young  pioneers  in  our  service. 

The  process  undertaken  late  in  the  year  of  knitting  the  field 
staff  together  and  making  it  more  general  and  therefore  more  useful 
in  character  will  help  to  strengthen  the  chapter  public  health  nurs- 
ing services.  Not  only  will  the  public  health  nurses  have  behind 
them  the  supervisory  nurses  but  the  general  representatives  of  the 
field  staff  as  well. 

We  wish  that  we  had  time  to  tell  of  the  remarkable  work  being 
done  by  many  of  our  nurses  in  the  Red  Cross  Public  Health  Nursing 
Service.  Many  of  them  are  working  under  trying  conditions  and 
facing  physical  hardships.  Some  are  doing  pioneer  work.  A  great 
majority  of  them  are  opening  up  new  services.  Numbers  are  having 
their  first  experience  with  country  life  and  rural  problems.  In  spite 
of  all  this,  they  are  making  a  brave  and  fine  record  and  are  winning 
for  themselves  the  confidence  and  pride  and  deep  respect  of  Red 
Cross  officials,  public  officials,  and  the  people  whom  they  are  serving. 
We  are  very  proud  of  them. 
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ACTIVITIES     OF     COUNTY     PUBLIC     HEALTH     NURSES     DEPENDENT     ON 
VOLUNTEER  ASSISTANCE EXHIBIT  E 


Health  weeks. 
Exhibits. 
Parades. 
Speeches. 
Movies. 
Publicity. 


Weighing  and  measuring. 

Examinations. 

Records. 

Stories. 


Conferences. 
Clinics. 

Nose  and  throat. 

Eye. 

Dental. 


-County- wide  or  local. 


Tuberculosis. 
Nutrition. 

3.  Neighborhood  child  welfare  conferences. 

Publicity. 

Transportation. 

Lunch  for  visiting  workers. 

Assistance  at  conference. 

4.  Special  campaigns. 

Birth  registration. 
Clean  up — paint  up. 
Own  a  cow. 

5.  School  improvement. 

fHot  lunches 
Salutation.  J  gcales 

Eqmpment  jp)ayground  apparatus. 

6.  Meetings  to  discuss  general  development  and  plans. 

More  adequate  health  machinery. 
Social  work. 
Recreation. 
Health  center. 

7.  Publicity. 

Word  of  mouth. 
Poster. 
Papers. 
Movies. 
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8.  Funds. 

Roll  call. 

Subscriptions. 

Appropriations. 

WORK  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  COUNTY  HEALTH  DEPARTMENTS  OF 
GEORGIA  DURING  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  OF  1921  AS  COMPARED 
WITH  THAT  ACCOMPLISHED  DURING  1920— EXHIBIT  F 

Year  1920        ist  6  Months  1921 

Total  No.  Lectures  given  1,883  *A55 

"      "      Letters  sent  out   19,613  13,631 

"      "      Pieces  literature  distributed  80,011  54,026 

"      "     Visits  made    4,383  5,684 

"      "      Inspections    55>8i5  18,649 

"      "     School  children  examined  43,i6i  27,835 

Defects  found    49,067  20,934 

Defects  corrected  3,763  1,811 

Specimens    examined 5,608  4,493 

Hookworm    treatments    given 3,384  1,08% 

Sanitary  privies  installed   1,710  2,274 

Doses  typhoid  vaccine  given   33,974  27,993 

Other  vaccinations   19,510  20,437 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  RURAL  HEALTH  PROBLEMS 

Andress,  J.  M.  Health  Education  in  Rural  Schools.  Boston,  Houghton, 
1919.  321  pp. 

Intended  primarily  for  teachers  in  rural  schools. 

Points  out  most  important  problems  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  and  sug- 
gests how  they  may  be  met. 

Burnham,  A.  C.  Community  Health  Problem.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1920  . 
149  pp. 

Outlines  the  health  problems  of  the  community  and  indicates  measures 
of  their  solution. 

Country  Life  Association,  Proceedings,  1918,  1919,  1920. 

Yearly  reports  of  committees,  studying  rural  health,  education,  recreation, 
etc.;  give  results  of  the  best  thoughts  in  the  country  on  this  subject. 

Douglas,  H.  P.    The  Little  Town.    New  York,  Macmillan,  175  pp. 

Problems   of    the   little   town    and   its    relation   to    the   problems   of   the 
country. 

Groves,  Ernest  R.  Using  the  Resources  of  the  Country  Church,  N.  Y.,  Asso- 
ciation Press,  1917.  152  pp.  $1.15. 

Practical  suggestions  for  social  workers  in  small  towns  and  country  com- 
munities. 

Hart,  Joseph,  Ed.  Educational  Resources  of  Village  and  Rural  Communities. 
New  York,  Macmillan.  $1.60. 

Rural  Social  Problems.     National  Conference  of  Social  Work.     Proceedings, 
„  1917.    Pt.  ii. 

Weber,  Joseph  J.  A  County  at  Work  on  Its  Health  Problems.  New  York 
City,  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  1918.  27  pp. 

Statement   of  accomplishment  by  the  Dutchess   County  Health   Associa- 
tion during  16  months,  August,  1916,  to  December,  1917. 

MAGAZINE  ARTICLES 

Adams,  B.  W.  "What  an  Industrial  Nurse  Can  Do  for  a  Community."  Public 
Health  Nurse,  13:  291-2,  June  1921. 
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Ailing,  Elizabeth  T.    "Rural  Social  Work."    Survey,  46:  438-39,  June  25,  1921. 
Coleman,   Lena.     "Township    Visiting   Nurse."     Public  Health   Nurse,   Nov. 

1919.    2  pp. 

Reprint  published  by  National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 

"County  Health  Officers."    Survey,  46:  295,  June  4,  1921. 
Davis,  M.  D.,  Jr.     "Health  Center  Idea;  New  Development  in  Public  Health 

Work."    Public  Health  Nurse,  Jan.  1916.     15  pp. 

Reprinted  by  National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 
''Development  of  County  Health  Work."    American  Journal  of  Public  Health, 

ii :  646-47,  July  1921. 

Editorial. 
Fraser,  Mary  G.    "Setting  to  Work  as  a  County  Nurse."    Public  Health  Nurse, 

i:  412-16,  Aug.  1921. 

Work  in  South  Dakota. 
Gibbes,  V.  M.     "Establishing  Good  Relations"   (with  the  county  doctor,  the 

country  teacher,  and  the  people) .    Public  Health  Nurse,  Nov.  1920.    4  pp. 

Reprinted  by  National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 
Highman,  W.  J.    "Syphilis  a  Rural  Problem."    Journal  of  American  Medical 

Association,  77:  583-85,  Aug.  20,  1921. 
Holmes,  Katherine.     "Conference  of  National  Associations  Interested  in  Rural 

Social  Work."    Public  Health  Nurse,  13:  314,  June  1921. 
Jacobs,  P.  P.     "Community  Aspects  of  the  Tuberculosis  Problem."     Public 

Health  Nurse,  13:  275-78,  June  1921. 

First  of  a  series  of  articles. 
Kelly,  Helen  W,    "Some  Observations  on  Rural  Work."    Public  Health  Nurse, 

Jan.  1921.     3  pp. 

Reprinted  by  National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 
Marshall,  Mary  E.    "Coordination  of  Nursing  in  Rural  Communities."    Pub- 
lic Health  Nurse,  Aug.  1920.    8  pp. 

Reprinted  by  National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 
Morgan,  E.  L.     "What  the  Rural  Nurse  Should  Know  about  the  Country." 

Public  Health  Nurse,  Aug.  i92o-January  1921.     24  pp. 

Reprinted  by  National  Organization,  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 
Pomeroy,  J.  L.     "County  Health  Administration  in  Los  Angeles."     American 

Journal  of  Public  Health,  u:  796-800,  Sept.  1921. 
"Rural  Child  Welfare."    Nation's  Health,  3:  52  adv.  p.,  May  1921. 

Study  being  made  by  Dr.  E.  N.  Clopper. 
Routzahn,  M.  S.,  "Traveling  Publicity  Campaigns;  Education  Tour  of  Railroad 

Trains  and  Motor  Vehicles."    New  York,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1920. 

151  PP- 
Schreyer,   C.   L.     "Some   Adventures   of  a   County  Nurse."     Public   Health 

Nurse,  13:  219-24,  May  1921. 
"Selling  Health  to  Community  by  Window  Displays."    Red  Cross  Bulletin,  5: 

7,  Aug.  22,  1921. 

Swainhardt,  Blanche.     "Organized  Neighborhood  Nursing,  Cleveland."     Pub- 
lic Health  Nurse  Quarterly  (n.  d.),  pp.  8-20. 

Reprint. 


THE  CHURCH,  THE  VILLAGE,  AND  THE  OPEN  COUNTRY 

EDMUND  de  S.  BRUNNER 

for 
The  Committee  on  Morals  and  Religion1 

The  tendencies  that  have  brought  the  village  to  a  place  of  promi- 
nence in  rural  affairs  have  operated  in  the  realm  of  morals  and 
religion  as  in  all  other  spheres.  When  the  village  is  carefully  studied 
a  number  of  factors  are  seen  to  enter  into  its  relation  to  the  coun- 
tryside. The  average  village  was  formed  by  those  who  desire 
to  sell  either  goods  or  service  to  the  farmer.  But  it  forgot  its 
dependence  upon  him.  The  fact  that  it  was  a  village  gave  it  better 
schools  and  churches  than  the  open  country  had.  A  false  sense 
of  superiority  arose.  The  village  became  socially  insincere,  self- 
complacent,  and  existed  on  a  false  standard  of  life.  What  this 
meant  has  been  shown  in  the  last  two  years  by  such  books  as  "Main 
Street"  and  by  such  a  play  as  "The  First  Year."  Into  this  situation 
have  entered  the  socializing  assets  of  our  twentieth  century  life, 
such  as  the  telephone,  the  newspaper,  the  rural  free  delivery,  and 
good  roads.  The  village  has  come  to  see  that  it  has  a  stake  in  the 
open  country,  and  that  it  must  change  its  attitude  from  one  of 
exploitation  to  one  of  service.  In  all  literalness,  the  village  must 
be  the  service  station  for  the  surrounding  countryside. 

This  is  just  as  necessary  in  the  realm  of  religion  as  it  is  in  the 
social  and  economic  spheres  of  life.  In  some  sections  of  America 
the  village  church  is  tending  to  become  the  church  of  the  farmer; 
for  instance,  in  a  number  of  Ohio  counties  an  average  of  twelve 
country  churches  have  been  abandoned  in  the  last  five  years.  The 
town  churches  have  increased  in  membership  and  many  of  the  new 
members  have  been  farmers.  Similarly,  in  Sedgwick  County, 
Kansas,  807  farmers  are  enrolled  on  the  books  of  the  village 
churches,  which  have  a  total  of  3,159  members.  A  number  of 
churches  here  definitely  moved  from  the  country  to  the  village.  In 
Clay  County,  Iowa,  twice  as  many  farmers  belong  to  village  churches 
as  country  churches. 

1  Rev.    R.    A.    McGowan,   a  member   of  the    Committee,    did   not   concur  with   the 
Committee's  fourth  and  fifth  recommendations. 
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There  are  certain  exceptions  to  this  situation,  exceptions  that 
are  of  a  more  or  less  permanent  character.  There  are,  especially 
in  the  East  and  among  certain  groups  of  people,  strong,  historic 
churches  which  hold  their  members  by  the  strongest  of  spiritual, 
emotional,  and  family  ties.  They  are  located  in  communities  that 
have  had  a  stable  population  for  several  generations. 

Again,  beyond  easy-driving  distance  to  town  there  will  ever  be 
neighborhood  groups  that  will  need  ministry.  This  is  especially 
true  in  dry  farming  sections  and  wherever  the  farms  are  large  and 
the  people  isolated. 

Another  type  is  found  where  not  even  good  roads  and  close 
proximity  have  brought  town  and  country  together.  One  conspicu- 
ous instance  occurred  lately  when  a  southern  country  church  within 
a  mile  of  a  good-sized  town  refused  to  unite  with  a  church  in  that 
town,  of  its  own  denomination,  which  is  building  a  fine  new  plant 
because  the  farmers  felt  that  the  town  and  country  people  would 
not  mix.  Their  verdict  was  that  the  proposition  was  not  practicable. 
The  farmer's  church  is  not  dead  by  any  manner  of  means,  nor  is  it 
going  to  disappear.  How  vital  it  is  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  for 
county  after  county  the  benevolence  offerings  of  the  country 
churches  average  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  total  budget.  A 
few  years  ago  this  was  considered  nearly  an  ideal  situation.  How- 
ever, the  tendency  seems  to  favor  the  village  church.  In  the  older 
portions  of  the  world  agriculture  has  always  centered  in  village 
life.  Today  in  America,  while  the  farmer  usually  continues  to  live 
upon  his  land  his  life  is  more  and  more  centering  in  the  village. 

The  weakening  of  social  and  religious  institutions  in  the  country 
puts  an  added  burden  upon  those  in  the  village.  It  is  there  that 
the  cheap  movie  is  located.  There,  too,  the  modern  dance  usually 
holds  sway  on  many  a  Saturday  night.  From  the  village,  too,  the 
country  boy  takes  the  train  or  the  interurban  car  to  the  town 
and  from  the  town  too  often  there  come  to  the  village  undesirable 
elements,  encouraged  by  the  inability  of  the  village  to  enforce  laws. 
This  again  is  an  unfortunate  influence  on  rural  life. 

The  entire  situation  means  that  the  town  and  village  church 
must  alter  its  program  of  work;  it  must  realize  that  it  has  before 
it  the  beginnings  of  a  new  life.  The  adjustments  called  for  include 
mechanics,  type  of  worship,  religious  education,  and  a  program  of 
interchurch  cooperation.  Its  first  step  should  be  a  study  of  the 
situation.  It  is  surprising  how  often  the  churches  in  the  village  are 
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ignorant  of  the  actual  facts.  In  one  county  in  which  29  per  cent 
of  the  population  were  church  members  it  was  found  that  in  the 
richest  agricultural  township  immediately  contiguous  to  the  county 
seat  town,  only  about  5  per  cent  of  the  farmers  were  church  mem- 
bers. Situations  similar  to  this  have  been  found  in  so  many  cases 
that  it  is  safe  to  generalize  and  declare  that  around  the  average 
incorporated  town  or  village  there  is  a  neglected  fringe  of  people 
that  the  church  overlooks. 

The  next  step  in  meeting  the  situation  is  for  the  village  to  correct 
its  own  attitude.  Instead  of  self-complacence  must  come  alertness 
and  dissatisfaction  with  the  unfortunate  elements  in  the  situation. 
Instead  of  insincerity  there  must  be  a  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness 
with  the  farming  population.  Life  must  be  ordered  on  the  basis  of 
the  village's  dependence  upon  the  countryside. 

The  country  minister  of  today  should  have  an  automobile  as 
part  of  his  church  equipment.  Only  in  this  way  can  he  enlarge  his 
parish.  The  more  fortunate  church  members  should  supply  trans- 
portation in  their  own  autos  for  those  who  lack  this  convenience. 
The  village  church  should  fix  its  hours  of  service  at  times  convenient 
to  the  farmer,  especially  in  a  dairying  country.  There  should  be 
classes  in  rural  problems  out  of  which  leadership  would  develop. 
The  village  church  may  well  open  its  doors  and  arrange  to  have 
farm  exhibits  and  meetings  of  a  social  character.  The  village  church, 
furthermore,  might  form  little  centers  among  the  rural  people  in 
neighborhood  groups  which  could  meet  for  social  and  literary 
purposes. 

In  worship  and  religious  education  the  village  church  must  face 
frankly  the  fact  that  it  now  serves  two  types  of  people  so  far  as 
population,  manner  of  life,  and  conditions  of  work  are  concerned. 
The  social  end  as  well  as  the  individual  needs  ought  to  be  stressed 
from  the  pulpit  in  terms  of  both  village  and  open-country  life. 
Sunday  school  programs  and  curricula  must  also  be  readjusted  to 
the  need,  and  the  program  of  service  for  the  different  age  and  sex 
groups  in  the  church  must  similarly  take  into  account  the  entire 
possible  scope  of  service.  Boys'  and  girls'  groups  should  be  organ- 
ized as  an  avenue  of  expressional  activity  for  Sunday  School  classes 
in  their  week-day  activities. 

One  thing  absolutely  certain  is  the  necessity  of  cooperation 
between  the  churches  for  their  common  needs.  A  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  what  may  be  done  is  that  at  Richland  Center,  Wisconsin, 
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where,  under  the  influence  of  the  churches,  the  town  council  was 
persuaded  to  fit  up  a  splendid  auditorium  as  a  gymnasium,  with 
social  rooms,  shower  baths,  etc.  Thus  improved,  the  building  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  churches  which  agreed  to  employ  a 
full-time  secretary  to  direct  the  whole  social  life  of  the  community. 
The  community  was  named  the  Christian  Civic  Center  and  brought 
into  cooperation  for  community  work  all  six  churches,  five  Protestant 
and  one  Catholic. 

Whether  or  not  such  a  plan  is  worked  out,  the  allies  of  the 
church  ought  to  be  used,  such  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
through  their  county  work  groups,  and  boys'  and  girls'  agricultural 
clubs,  the  boy  scouts,  and  in  Catholic  communities,  the  local 
Catholic  organizations.  In  the  average  American  village  the  church 
and  the  school  are  the  only  social  agencies  and  in  many  sections, 
weak  as  it  is,  the  church  is  often  the  stronger  of  the  two.  Wherever 
the  social  needs  of  a  community  are  not  ministered  to  it  is  for  the 
church  to  lead  in  the  development  in  whatever  program  may  be 
necessary  to  bring  a  full-orbed  life  to  the  people  of  the  community. 

The  question  of  cooperation  is  one  that  is  coming  to  the  fore  all 
over  America.  More  than  500  community  churches  are  already  in 
existence.  Many  a  village  cannot  adequately  support  the  religious 
service  which  it  seeks  to  maintain,  and  because  of  inadequate  sup- 
port the  ministry  of  the  church  to  the  needs  of  the  people  is 
pathetically  meager  and  insufficient.  Various  methods  have  been 
tried  to  alleviate  this  situation: 

1.  There  has  been  an  actual  federation  of  churches  either  into 
a  union  church  or  into  a  church  in  which  the  component  parts 
retain  their  identity  for  denominational  and  benevolence  purposes 
but  work  as  a  unit  under  one  minister  for  local  purposes. 

2.  There  is  a  village  federation  of  churches  in  which  a  common 
community  program  is  entered  into  by  all.     Such  a  project  was 
described  above  in  connection  with  Richland  Center. 

3.  There  is  a  definite  allocation  of  responsibility  to  the  strongest 
church,  other  denominations  retire  to  be  compensated  elsewhere. 
This  plan  was  worked  out  very  successfully  in  Maine,  Vermont,  and 
in  sections  of  Ohio. 

4.  In  a  very  few  places  in  America  a  slight  modification  of  this 
plan  has  been  attempted.     Each  minister  resident  in  the  village  is 
assigned  responsibility  for  one  phase  of  the  total  religious  work. 
Thus  one  man  becomes  permanently  the  director  of  religious  educa- 
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tion  for  the  entire  village  and  countryside,  another  carries  the  bulk 
of  the  social  and  community  work,  and  the  third,  perhaps,  is  charged 
with  the  music  and  so  on.  Such  a  plan  in  theory  was  adopted  by 
the  churches  of  Saratoga  County,  New  York,  but  due  to  the 
inability  of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  to  support  this  effort 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  has  been  actually  worked  out  on  a  county-wide 
basis. 

5.  Another  basis  for  cooperation  is  the  program  of  the  Inter- 
national Sunday  School  which  furnishes  a  common  platform  for  all 
denominations. 

The  final  method  is  being  tried  in  a  few  isolated  instances  under 
the  auspices  of  a  federation  of  the  religious  forces  of  any  given 
county.  Such  a  federation  correlates  the  work  of  all  churches,  cares 
for  the  tasks  which  would  be  otherwise  neglected,  is  responsible  for 
a  thoroughgoing  program  which  includes  the  work  of  the  county 
Sunday  School  Association,  Christian  Endeavor  Union,  county 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Agricultural  Clubs, 
and  other  agencies.  This  brings  a  richer  religious  life  to  village 
and  country  alike  and  adds  greatly  to  the  moral  strength  of  the 
community. 

All  these  methods  have  advocates  and  they  bear  witness  to  the 
fact  that  the  problem  is  known  and  must  be  solved. 


THE  INTERRELATIONS  OF  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY 
SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

H.  IDA  CURRY 

for 
The  Committee  on  Charities  and  Corrections 

Your  Committee  on  Charities  and  Corrections  in  its  former 
reports  has  outlined  the  charitable  and  correctional  needs  which 
every  community  presents — it  has  indicated  the  line  of  inquiry  to 
be  followed  by  the  citizen  trying  to  inform  himself  as  to  local  pro- 
visions for  meeting  them,  and  has  presented  in  briefest  outline  the 
direction  which  public  and  private  social  welfare  programs  have 
followed  in  the  past. 

In  considering  the  relation  of  the  village,  town,  small  city,  and 
outlying  country  in  the  light  of  charitable  and  correctional  needs, 
it  has  been  thought  well  to  present  a  glimpse  of  two  counties. 

In  one  of  our  large,  prosperous  Middle  West  states  there  is  a 
county  in  the  very  heart  of  a  rich  agricultural  section — which,  how- 
ever, is  not  yet  fully  developed.  Pioneer  conditions  prevail.  Log 
cabins  and  tar  paper  shacks  are  common.  The  county  seat  is  a 
thriving  city  of  between  9,000  and  10,000  population.  No  other 
center  of  population  exists  within  the  county.  The  farms  are  large 
so  the  people  are  widely  scattered.  A  population  of  24,566  are 
distributed  over  1,057  square  miles,  23  people  per  square  mile.  A 
small  deposit  of  iron  is  found  in  one  locality,  and  a  foreign  element 
is  being  drawn  in  to  work  in  the  mines,  while  men  of  older  American 
stock  are  developing  the  land. 

HOW  DO  THE  POOR  IN  THE  COUNTY  FARE? 

The  county  has  a  town  system  of  outside  relief.  There  is  no 
higher  authority  and  the  town  boards  may  be  as  autocratic  as  they 
please.  There  is  no  county  home  to  be  used  for  old  people,  nor  is 
there  any  place  in  which  to  care  in  an  emergency  for  children.  The 
aged  poor  must  bear  whatever  fate  brings.  In  a  township  about  2$ 
miles  from  the  county  seat  is  a  man  of  about  45  years  who  is  suffer- 
ing from  locomotor  ataxia.  He  is  a  gigantic  burden  to  his  old  father 
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and  a  constant  source  of  concern  to  the  community.  This  man  is 
ending  his  days  in  a  corn  crib  resting  on  a  cot  covered  with  inde- 
scribably filthy  bedding.  The  father  is  too  old  and  weak  to  take 
care  of  this  son  and  is  not  able  to  pay  for  his  care. 

Cases  of  neglect  abound.  A  family  of  13  is  found,  the  mother 
only  36  years  of  age.  Although  the  home  is  poverty-stricken, 
the  lazy  but  able-bodied  father  prefers  to  serve  periodical  terms  in 
the  county  jail  to  working  for  his  family.  He  is  said  to  be  almost 
too  lazy  to  light  the  ever-present  cigarette.  As  no  work  is  provided 
at  the  jail,  its  atmosphere  is  not  uncongenial  to  the  man. 

Another  family  of  eleven — the  father  a  patient  at  a  hospital  on 
account  of  tuberculosis,  the  mother  a  thoroughly  incompetent  house- 
keeper unable  to  provide  properly  for  her  children  from  the  funds 
made  available  by  the  county  officials.  The  children  in  neither 
family  are  receiving  such  care  as  will  insure  good  citizenship  in  time 
to  come,  but  so  far  no  remedial  measures  have  been  possible. 

Illegitimacy  is  one  of  the  big  problems  in  the  county.  Real 
progress  has  been  made  through  recent  state  legislation  in  establish- 
ing paternity  in  these  cases,  and  in  compelling  the  fathers  of  children 
born  out  of  wedlock  to  pay  for  their  support  and  to  take  out  an 
insurance  policy  of  not  less  than  $1,000  in  favor  of  the  child.  The 
establishment  of  paternity,  however,  must  be  by  court  action,  and 
as  hearings  are  public  rather  than  in  chambers,  the  ordeal  is  a  trying 
one  for  young  and  sensitive  mothers. 

Feeblemindedness,  which  often  goes  hand  in  hand  with  ille- 
gitimacy, is  far  more  tangible  and  is  quite  readily  established  by 
mental  tests,  but  the  state  needs  institutions  for  the  care  of  the 
feebleminded,  institutions  for  teachable  and  subnormal  children,  and 
for  adults  of  the  child-bearing  age.  It  is  like  bailing  the  ocean  with 
a  sieve  to  attempt  any  program  for  this  group  without  this  funda- 
mental equipment.  Ten  years  ago  in  a  thinly  populated  section 
of  the  county  a  girl  of  14  years  was  traded  by  her  mother  to  a  man 
of  74  for  a  cow.  This  child  wife  was  below  par  mentally.  She  now 
has  three  children  who  have  survived  the  hardships  of  frontier  life. 
A  sick  baby  and  a  sick  calf  were  found  sleeping  on  the  same  bed, 
and  the  calf  seemed  to  be  getting  the  most  attention.  Two  of  the 
children  are  noticeably  defective,  and  there  is  soon  to  be  another 
baby.  Nothing  can  be  done,  as  the  one  state  institution  is  hopelessly 
overcrowded. 

This  county  has  made  a  beginning.    One  social  worker,  a  bright, 
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energetic  young  woman,  27  years  old,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  is  in  the  county  with  a  committee  consisting  of  three 
excellent  citizens  and  two  public  officials  at  her  back.  There  is  a 
State  Board  in  the  state  which  has  stimulated  such  county  organiza- 
tions in  this  and  other  parts  of  the  state.  In  1917  a  group  of  laws 
acknowledged  to  be  as  advanced  as  any  state  boasts  were  passed. 
Conditions  are  recognized,  at  least  by  some  of  the  citizens.  Some 
private  societies  are  at  work,  and  rapid  progress  in  the  development 
of  rural  social  betterment  programs  can  be  predicted. 

Has  the  state  referred  to  been  particularly  slow  in  setting  itself 
the  task  of  organizing  a  social  welfare  program?  It  reached  state- 
hood in  1858. 

Before  drawing  conclusions,  let  us  turn  to  .one  of  the  older  states 
— one  of  the  thirteen  original  states  of  the  Union  which  had  a  start 
of  more  than  half  a  century.  A  beautiful  hilly  county  is  selected 
near  our  largest  American  city — a  very  wealthy  county,  about  half 
of  it  agricultural,  the  other  half  occupied  by  residential  estates.  A 
population  of  10,800  live  close  together  within  234  square  miles, 
46  people  per  square  mile.  The  county  seat  is  a  village  of  800 
population.  The  largest  village  in  the  county  has  1,400  population; 
the  next  largest  has  850.  The  charitable  laws  of  the  state  in  which 
this  county  lies  have  been  abreast  of  the  times  and  on  the  whole 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  other  eastern  states.  Here  also 
a  town  system  of  caring  for  the  poor  is  found. 

HOW  HAVE  THE  POOR  IN  THIS  COUNTY  FARED? 

In  this  county,  too,  we  find  a  beginning  made.  Having  been 
spurred  to  take  action  by  a  private  organization  which  is  interested 
in  a  state-wide  program  for  social  betterment,  recently  a  large  county 
committee  was  organized  to  deal  with  the  situation,  and  seven 
months  ago  a  trained  social  worker  was  employed.  What  she  has 
found  and  what  she  has  done  can  be  indicated  by  a  story  or  two: 

On  a  back  country  road,  far  from  neighbors,  in  a  tumbled-down 
house  of  two  rooms  from  which  the  windows  had  been  broken,  a 
5-year-old  boy  was  found  entirely  alone.  The  mother  had  died 
three  years  previous,  and  about  four  months  after  her  death  the 
child  had  infantile  paralysis.  The  father,  who  was  a  ne'er-do-well 
mountaineer,  usually  returned  to  the  house  at  night,  but  investiga- 
tion proved  that  he  often  returned  too  late  to  provide  proper  food 
for  his  little  son  who  was  left  alone  in  the  house  during  his  absence. 
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When  found,  this  boy  wore  no  clothing,  and  an  inventory  of  the 
house,  which  was  easily  made  because  of  the  scanty  furnishings, 
proved  there  was  no  food  for  the  child.  The  filth  of  the  house  was 
unspeakable  and  in  every  respect  the  conditions  of  living  were  as 
poor,  as  dirty,  and  as  unwholesome  as  could  be  found  anywhere. 

A  3 -year-old  sister  of  this  child  was  later  found  boarding  with  a 
decrepit  old  woman  in  an  equally  remote  part  of  the  county.  This 
child  was  being  paid  for  by  the  public  officials  but  was  living  in 
conditions  of  filth  almost  as  bad  as  those  in  which  her  brother  was 
found.  The  little  girl  had  spent  practically  her  entire  life  in  a 
tumbled-down  baby  carriage  and  as  a  result  of  lack  of  exercise  and 
unsuitable  food  had  such  weak  bones  that  she  was  almost  crippled. 
In  addition,  she  had  developed  an  ulcer  on  one  eye  which  threatened 
blindness. 

After  about  nine  months  of  intensive  care  and  treatment  the 
little  girl  was  permanently  placed  with  a  good  substantial  American 
couple — childless — who  will  shower  on  her  all  the  affectionate  care 
which  would  have  gone  to  a  child  of  their  own.  She  is  now  not 
only  a  normal  child  physically,  but  a  very  beautiful  one  as  well. 

The  boy  is  in  a  hospital  for  cripples  where  he  will  remain  as 
long  as  he  can  be  benefited  by  treatment,  after  which  permanent  care 
will  be  provided  for  him. 


A  mother  far  below  normal  mentally;  a  father  mentally  normal 
but  very  lazy  and  never  able  to  provide  sufficiently  for  his  family; 
six  children,  the  oldest  a  boy  who  never  was  able  to  walk  well,  his 
ankles  and  legs  showing  a  weakness  probably  due  to  lack  of  proper 
nutrition  in  early  life — such  was  the  family  group.  This  boy  several 
years  ago  had  a  bad  fall,  from  which  he  became  so  crippled  that 
he  has  never  since  been  able  to  walk  at  all. 

At  the  time  the  family  was  found  by  the  social  agent  this  boy, 
now  1 5  years  of  age,  normal  as  to  height  but  weighing  scarcely  more 
than  80  pounds,  was  found  sitting  upon  a  bundle  of  filthy  rags  on 
the  floor.  His  only  clothing  was  an  unspeakably  dirty  shirt.  His 
skin  presented  a  scaly  appearance,  for  it  had  not  been  washed  for 
months — probably  not  for  years.  It  was  found  that  some  interested 
person  had  sent  this  child  to  a  hospital  three  years  ago  where  his 
trouble  was  diagnosed  as  Little's  Disease.  Braces  had  been  fitted 
on  him  at  that  time.  The  tragedy  of  his  present  neglect  was  realized 
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when  the  agent  was  told  that  had  he  received  proper  care  after  his 
discharge  from  the  hospital  he  might  have  been  walking  in  normal 
fashion  during  these  last  three  neglected  years. 

The  boy  is  now  in  an  institution  for  cripples;  the  home  has  been 
taken  under  close  supervision;  general  conditions  have  greatly 
improved,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  wholesome  family  situation  can  be 
developed  so  that  the  remaining  five  children  may  be  cared  for 
within  their  own  family  instead  of  being  permanently  separated 
from  it. 


A  sensitive  and  lovely  girl,  14  years  old,  had  been  practically 
sold  by  her  mother  to  an  Italian.  Almost  immediately  thereafter 
the  mother  ran  away  from  home,  taking  with  her  a  4-year-old  child. 
The  agent  found  the  young  girl  in  a  distressingly  nervous  condition, 
brooding  over  the  possibility  of  pregnancy  and  wondering  if  suicide 
would  be  the  way  out  of  her  unbearable  situation.  The  father  was 
a  good  man  but  she  had  not  felt  that  she  could  talk  to  him  about 
her  situation,  nor  was  there  anyone  else  to  whom  she  could  turn. 
When  the  agent  approached  the  father  and  explained  the  circum- 
stances in  detail  to  him,  he  proved  to  be  kindly  and  cooperative  and 
readily  gave  his  consent  to  the  girl  being  placed  under  kindly  super- 
vision away  from  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  lived. 

Fortunately  the  child  was  found  not  to  be  pregnant.  She  is  being 
carefully  looked  after  and  trained.  The  mother  has  not  yet  been 
located. 


In  this  county,  about  twelve  years  ago,  a  man  coveted  his  neigh- 
bor's wife.  He  thereupon  bought  her,  her  child,  baby  carriage,  and 
a  jug  of  cider  for  $5. 


These  stories  do  not  indicate  that  our  older  eastern  county  has 
progressed  any  further  than  has  our  western  and  more  primitive 
county. 

All  instances  noted  have  been  found  in  the  open  country.  They 
are  rural  problems. 

Situations  similar  to  those  described  have  been  found  in  every 
rural  territory  with  which  we  have  become  familiar,  and  doubtless 
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they  exist  everywhere — not  in  large  numbers,  perhaps — but  they 
are  widely  distributed  and  their  number  is  not  inconsiderable. 

Their  importance  far  outweighs  their  numbers,  however.  The 
far-reaching  evil  which  may  result  from  one  uncared-for  anti-social 
individual  in  a  community  was  reported  as  early  as  1877  in  a 
study  made  by  Dugdale  and  published  in  a  volume  under  the  name 
of  "The  Jukes."  This  study  estimated  that  the  public  treasury 
expended  in  a  period  covering  six  generations,  for  the  care  of  the 
1,200  pauper,  feebleminded,  and  criminal  descendants  of  one  woman, 
over  one  million  and  a  quarter  dollars — a  million  and  a  quarter 
dollars  in  seventy-five  years! 

Another  study  in  another  state  was  made  in  1913.  No  attempt 
was  made  in  this  instance  to  estimate  the  drain  on  the  public 
treasury,  but  the  human  waste  and  misery  is  clearly  indicated.  One 
reckless  youth  consorted  with  a  feebleminded  girl  back  in  Revo- 
lutionary times.  A  line  of  480  direct  descendants  are  listed,  143 
of  whom  were  known  to  be  feebleminded.  Counting  collateral 
branches,  the  known  descendants  of  that  illicit  union  number  1,146 
individuals,  262  of  whom  were  known  as  feebleminded.  This  history 
is  made  more  dramatic  by  the  fact  that  the  careless  youth  of  the 
olden  times  afterwards  married  a  fine  normal  girl  and  from  that 
union  has  descended  496  normal  people  ranking  well  above  the 
average  in  intelligence  and  usefulness,  many  of  them  business  and 
professional  people  of  wide  reputation. 

Situations  such  as  those  described  in  the  two  selected  counties 
are  known  in  many  rural  communities,  but  neither  public  nor  private 
agencies  seem  to  be  spontaneously  developing  programs  which  will 
deal  adequately  with  the  multitudinous  problems  indicated  by  the 
situations  which  have  been  cited.  Certain  national  organizations 
are  stimulating  communities  to  action.  Some  state  boards  or 
bureaus  and  a  few  private  state  organizations  are  urging  county-wide 
social  programs. 

But  why  are  our  rural  communities  so  slow  in  recognizing  and 
in  dealing  with  such  situations?  First  we  must  recognize  that  cities 
have  also  been  slow  in  these  respects.  Where  city  programs  exist 
they  frequently  still  are  experimental,  dealing  with  but  a  fraction 
of  the  particular  problems  which  interest  them.  Experienced 
workers  tell  us  that  the  towns  or  townships  are  usually  difficult 
units  with  which  to  deal.  The  officials  in  these,  our  smallest  political 
units,  are  nearest  the  taxpayer,  and  all  too  frequently  any  immediate 
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expenditure  of  money,  however  small,  is  refused  no  matter  what 
later  expense  the  neglected  social  condition  may  create.  Each  official 
tries  to  spend  as  little  as  possible  during  his  own  term  of  office. 
This  is  not  said  in  criticism  of  the  officials,  because  they  are  doing 
what  they  believe  the  voters  in  their  communities  will  approve. 

Again,  in  the  limited  territory  of  the  town  only  a  few  of  these 
dangerous  family  conditions  are  found,  and  no  one  has  had  experi- 
ence in  handling  them.  The  people  do  not  know  what  to  do  about 
it — they  fear  their  barns  may  be  burned  in  revenge  if  they  stir  up 
their  undesirable  neighbors.  Neighborly  relief  is  handed  out,  wisely 
or  unwisely,  by  the  kind-hearted  to  the  poor,  but  except  in  the  larger 
villages  and  cities  no  organized  charitable  societies  are  to  be  found, 
and  all  too  frequently  even  these  are  mere  almsgivers — what  is  given 
having  little  relation  to  the  cause  of  the  situation  demanding 
readjustment. 

Private  effort  doubtless  will  continue  to  develop  in  the  cities 
and  villages — but  usually  limiting  their  service  by  the  geographical 
boundaries  of  the  city  or  village.  Such  movements  are  helpful, 
but  bad  social  conditions  are  not  so  local  in  their  effect,  and  respon- 
sibility for  correcting  them  should  not  be  too  narrowly  localized. 

The  county  seems  the  most  promising  unit  for  public  charitable 
administration.  County  officials  are  usually  men  of  larger  experi- 
ence and  they  are  a  step  further  removed  from  the  individual  voter 
so  that  they  have  a  better  perspective  in  a  given  situation  and  they 
are  less  apt  to  be  swayed  by  personal  considerations.  Certain  diffi- 
culties present  themselves,  however,  in  organizing  county  work. 
The  directing  organization  and  frequently  the  field  service  is  apt 
to  center  in  the  largest  town;  sufficient  effort  is  usually  not  made 
to  enlist  the  interest  of  residents  of  the  rural  sections  of  the  county. 
Local  jealousies  between  different  communities  or  different  parts  of 
a  county  are  surprisingly  frequent  and  singularly  intense,  so  that 
it  is  hard  to  get  them  to  pull  together.  Outside  advice  from  a 
state  board  or  from  a  private  organization  is  frequently  resented, 
the  good  citizens  springing  to  defend  their  territory  from  what  they 
interpret  to  be  criticism  when  bad  social  conditions  are  pointed  out 
to  them.  At  the  same  time,  without  such  outside  stimulation  nothing 
much  happens.  It  is  recognized  that  nearly  all  the  social  workers 
who  are  trying  to  promote  rural  social  programs  have  had  only 
city  experience  and  are  distinctly  city-minded.  Gradually,  however, 
we  see  building  up  a  goodly  body  of  rural  workers  who  know  the 
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open  country  and  who  can  speak  its  language.  In  spite  of  all  the 
difficulties,  the  county  as  a  unit  for  charitable  administration  is 
recommended. 

County  Boards  of  Public  Welfare,  such  as  those  in  Minnesota 
and  North  Carolina;  county  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare,  as 
in  Missouri;  juvenile  courts,  through  probation  officers,  as  in 
Arkansas,  Georgia,  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  and  California;  the 
official  administration  of  Mothers'  Allowances,  particularly  allow- 
ances to  widows,  as  in  California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Missouri, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania;  social  service  in  con- 
nection with  schools,  as  in  Mobile  County,  Alabama — are  all  moves 
in  the  direction  of  social  betterment  in  the  rural  parts  of  our  coun- 
ties. Experiments  in  New  York  State  and  elsewhere  lead  many  to 
think  that  a  combination  of  private  and  public  effort  is  a  desirable 
method  of  approach.  What  seems  to  be  primarily  needed  is  the 
right  kind  of  educational  publicity  throughout  the  country.  Our 
people  on  the  farms  must  be  brought  to  understand  that  there  is  a 
way  to  clear  up  the  bad  living  conditions  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, that  both  humanity  and  economy  demand  that  attention 
be  given  them,  that  it  is  worth  spending  money  now  in  order  to  cut 
off  the  need  for  still  greater  expenditure  in  time  to  come,  that  just 
as  an  outside  company  with  a  skilled  engineer  may  be  needed  when 
building  a  bridge  or  a  road,  so  the  professional  services  of  a  social 
engineer,  from  outside  the  county  if  necessary,  may  be  required  if 
these  human  problems  are  to  be  solved. 

An  enlightened  public  opinion  is  the  fundamental  essential, 
recognizing  first  that  bad  conditions  exist;  second,  that  they  can 
be  remedied,  and  third,  that  if  they  are  to  be  remedied  it  must  be 
made  the  business  of  some  qualified  person  to  do  so.  Then  a  demand 
may  be  expected  for  remediable  action.  Private  organizations  can 
create  that  public  opinion.  It  can  experiment  and  demonstrate. 
Public  action  can  then  be  secured. 


FROM  THE  VIEWPOINT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RURAL 
LEADERSHIP  TRAINING 

W.  J.  CAMPBELL 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Certain  it  is  that  there  is  no  single  permanent  solution  to  any 
social  problem.  The  answer  to  each  recurring  and  increasingly  com- 
plicated social  situation  resides  in  the  highly  multiplying  power  of 
contagious  personalities  in  places  of  volunteer  and  professional 
leadership.  As  we  have  listened  to  the  reports  of  wholesome  rela- 
tionships existing  between  these  towns  whose  representatives  are 
with  us  and  the  surrounding  country  areas  which  constitute  so  vital 
a  part  of  their  business  interest,  we  might  be  led  to  think  of  them 
as  model  relationships,  but  in  the  light  of  what  the  future  holds 
in  the  way  of  closer  cooperation  they  are  "models"  in  the  true 
Websterian  sense,  for  Webster  says  a  "model  is  a  small-sized  imita- 
tion of  the  real  thing." 

Professor  A.  W.  Nolan  of  the  Department  of  Rural  Education 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  a  member  of  your  Committee  on  Rural 
Leadership  Training,  writes: 

From  the  viewpoint  of  training  for  rural  leadership,  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  social  relationship  of  town  and  rural  communities,  we  wish  to 
recommend  to  the  departments  of  agricultural  education  in  the  universities 
that  training  for  such  leadership  constitutes  a  part  of  their  work  with  teachers 
of  vocational  agriculture.  The  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  Law  are  potential  rural  leaders  of  great  promise.  Their  work 
often  leads  to  the  establishment  of  helpful  social  relationships  between  town 
and  country  people.  The  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  lives  in  the  town, 
the  high  school  in  which  he  works  is  located  in  the  town  center,  the  board  of 
education  is  composed  partly  of  farmers,  and  partly  of  townspeople,  and  the 
students  in  his  classes  are  for  the  most  part  country  boys.  Under  these  favor- 
able circumstances,  the  vocational  teacher  has  the  opportunity  to  bring  about 
a  very  vital  and  close  social  relationship  between  country  and  town  people. 

In  Illinois  this  social  relationship  is  very  successfully  brought  about  by 
the  popular  function  called  the  "Father  and  Sons  Banquet."  At  these  banquets 
the  farmers  and  their  sons  sit  down  together  in  the  high  school  hall ;  members 
of  the  board  of  education  and  faculty  of  the  school  join  them  in  their  festivi- 
ties; the  girls  of  the  home  economics  class  provide  and  serve  the  meal;  the 
local  press,  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  usually  have  representatives  at  the  banquet,  and 
the  whole  affair  is  a  happy  social  function  in  which  the  country  people  and 
town  folks  sit  down  together  in  the  name  of  agricultural  education.  The 
number  of  these  banquets  is  rapidly  increasing  and  from  all  indications,  we 
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shall  have  a  hundred  or  more  annually  in  the  vocational  schools  of  the  state. 

The  teacher  training  department  of  the  University  makes  direct  and  con- 
scious effort  to  train  prospective  teachers  of  agriculture  along  lines  of  rural 
leadership,  where  agricultural  education  may  serve  to  enlarge  the  social  re- 
lationships of  the  community.  An  Agricultural  Education  Club,  a  Country 
Life  Club,  and  a  professional  fraternity  among  prospective  rural  leaders  in 
the  University,  furnish  excellent  opportunity  for  training  for  this  service.  As 
an  example  of  a  specific  effort  to  train  leaders  for  the  one  social  relationship 
referred  to  above,  the  Agricultural  Education  Club  puts  on  a  mock  father  and 
son  banquet  annually,  in  which  the  teachers  of  agriculture  get  the  spirit  as 
well  as  some  suggestions  for  this  sort  of  thing  to  be  carried  over  to  the  field 
when  they  become  active  leaders. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  training  for  rural  leadership,  the  writer  is  of  the 
opinion,  based  upon  first-hand  observation  and  experience,  that  there  is  no 
more  promising  point  of  attack  than  in  departments  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion in  our  state  universities,  where  right-spirited  young  men  gather  to  prepare 
for  a  life  of  leadership  in  rural  communities  under  the  title  of  "teachers  of 
vocational  agriculture." 

What  has  been  said  regarding  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture 
applies  with  equal  force  to  every  type  of  rural  social  worker,  par- 
ticularly those  operating  on  a  county  unit  of  organization-adminis- 
tration, i.e.,  the  town  and  country  work  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Boys'  and  Girls'  Agricultural  Club  leaders  with  their 
group  service  programs,  and  community  and  county-wide  activities. 
Here  we  find  a  great  opportunity  for  the  helpful  interchange  of 
social  leadership. 

The  future  is  radiant  with  hope  as  we  consider  the  remarkable 
development  within  the  last  few  years  of  specialized  training  for 
rural  leaders.  A  study  just  completed  by  the  chairman  of  your 
Committee  shows  319  educational  institutions  offering  one  or  more 
courses  in  rural  social  science.  These  institutions  are  distributed  as 
follows:  153  colleges  and  universities,  115  normal  schools,  and  51 
theological  seminaries.  Dr.  Galpin  has  just  reported  to  us  a  list  of 
700  teachers  of  rural  sociology  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
country.  These  facts  speak  well  for  the  development  of  an  adequate 
leadership  in  town  and  country  affairs  of  the  future. 

Another  agency  for  the  training  of  rural  leaders  is  the  Collegiate 
Country  Life  Club.  In  every  college  there  are  scores  of  men  and 
women,  interested  in  making  their  training  and  vocational  prepara- 
tion serve  them  in  some  way  for  better  rural  leadership  or  relation- 
ship. Through  the  associations  in  Country  Life  Clubs,  with  men 
and  women  of  like-minded  interests,  and  with  leaders  among  college 
faculties,  very  definite  and  helpful  training  for  rural  leadership  may 
be  accomplished. 

A  few  years  ago  such  a  club  was  organized  at  the  University  of 
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Illinois  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  nationalize  the  organization. 
Collegiate  Country  Life  Clubs,  under  the  constitution  proposed, 
were  organized  in  several  colleges,  and  scarcely  a  month  passes  that 
inquiries  do  not  come  concerning  plans  for  the  organization  of  such 
Country  Life  Clubs  in  some  of  our  American  colleges.  Wherever 
these  clubs  exist  the  report  comes  that  they  are  the  "liveliest  bunch 
on  the  campus."  A  glance  at  some  of  their  annual  programs  gives 
a  ready  explanation  of  this. 

There  should  be  a  coordinating  power  or  leadership  to  nationalize 
these  groups,  and  it  would  seem  that  there  is  no  more  logical  agency 
for  this  purpose  than  the  Committee  on  Rural  Leadership  of  the 
American  Country  Life  Association. 

Your  committee  therefore  recommends  to  the  Association  with 
the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee  a  proposed  plan  to  provide 
a  uniform  constitution  for  such  college  organizations  and  to  head  up 
and  nationalize  the  American  Collegiate  Country  Life  Clubs  through 
affiliated  membership  in  the  American  Country  Life  Association. 

We  also  recommend  that  at  next  year's  conference  of  A.  C.  L.  A. 
a  meeting  be  held  of  official  representatives  of  Collegiate  Country 
Life  Clubs  to  form  on  a  thoroughly  democratic  basis  a  National 
Federation  of  American  Country  Life  Clubs. 

We  also  present  for  publication  as  a  part  of  this  report  a 
bulletin  1  of  "Suggestions  for  Organizing  and  Conducting  American 
Country  Life  Clubs  in  Universities,  Colleges,  Theological  Seminaries, 
Normal  Schools,  and  other  Educational  Institutions." 

Suggestions  for  Organizing  and  Conducting 
AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  CLUBS 

In  Universities,  Colleges,  Theological  Seminaries,  Normal  Schools, 
and  Other  Educational  Institutions 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION 


Numerous  universities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools  are  now 
offering  courses  in  rural  economics,  rural  sociology,  and  rural  social 
problems.  In  these  institutions  there  are  usually  a  number  of 
students  who  desire  to  supplement  this  classroom  study  by  means  of 
an  organization  in  which  the  conditions  of  a  real  community  are 

1  Copies  of  this  bulletin  may  be  procured  without  expense  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  W.  J.  Campbell,  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Springfield, 
Mass. 
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more  closely  approximated.  In  other  institutions  where  no  specifi- 
cally rural  courses  are  offered,  students  feel  more  keenly  the  need 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  social  aspects  of  agriculture. 

In  both  types  of  institutions,  Country  Life  Clubs  are  being 
organized.  This  pamphlet  is  designed  to  assist  such  clubs  in  their 
efforts.  The  American  Country  Life  Association  hopes  to  be  in 
position  to  furnish  such  clubs  with  study  leaflets  in  the  near  future. 
For  the  present,  it  is  suggested  that  the  officers  of  these  clubs  corre- 
spond with  the  Field  Secretary  for  assistance. 

I.  WHO  SHOULD  JOIN  A  COUNTRY  LIFE  CLUB? 

Organizations  of  the  type  suggested  in  this  pamphlet  are  fre- 
quently ineffective  because  of  poor  choices  in  membership.  The 
suggestions  offered  here  are  intended  to  be  general  in  nature.  They 
should  not  be  applied  rigidly. 

A  Country  Life  Club  will  succeed  best  if  its  membership  is  com- 
posed of: 

1.  Students  who  have  reached  the  junior  year. 

2.  Students  who  have  studied  the  social  sciences.      (At  least 
introductory  sociology.) 

3.  Students  who  are  definitely  interested  in  some  field  of  rural 
social  service. 

II.  How  LARGE  SHOULD  THE  CLUB  BE? 

The  minimum  number  for  beginning  a  Country  Life  Club  should 
be  8;  the  maximum,  30.  If  more  students  wish  to  become  members, 
it  is  best  to  organize  another  club. 

III.  IF  OTHER  RURAL  CLUBS  ALREADY  EXIST,  SHOULD  A  COUNTRY 
LIFE  CLUB  BE  ORGANIZED? 

Ordinarily,  no;  it  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  create  a  number 
of  organizations  whose  membership  embraces  the  same  students. 
The  country  life  program  may  be  incorporated  in  the  program  of 
some  existing  organization.  For  example,  if  there  is  a  Grange  in 
the  institution,  this  organization  may  adopt  a  country  life  program. 
The  same  may  be  true  of  student  Farm  Bureaus,  student  Farmers' 
Clubs,  and  student  Farm  Management  Clubs.  If,  however,  the 
present  club  is  definitely  organized  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
economic  phases  of  agriculture,  it  may  not  be  feasible  to  disrupt 
its  program  by  introducing  the  country  life  program.  In  this  case, 
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some  provision  should  be  made  for  the  organization  of  students 
who  are  interested  in  the  social  phases  of  agriculture. 

IV.  How  OFTEN  SHOULD  THE  CLUB  MEET? 

Experience  indicates  that  a  club  of  this  nature  should  meet 
weekly. 

V.  SHOULD  THE  PROGRAM  OF  THE  CLUB  CONSIST  OF  ADDRESSES  OR 
DISCUSSIONS? 

Both;  a  club  which  uses  addresses  only  is  sure  to  decrease  in 
interest.  The  discussion  method  should  be  employed,  but  there  are 
occasions  when  it  is  highly  advisable  to  invite  some  speaker  to  appear 
before  the  club. 

VI.  WHAT  Is  MEANT  BY  THE  DISCUSSION  METHOD? 

The  discussion  method  differs  from  the  lecture  method  and  the 
recitation  method  in  this  particular:  the  students  must  draw  upon 
all  of  their  resources  in  arriving  at  conclusions.  An  example  of  the 
use  of  the  discussion  method  follows: 

PROBLEM:  What  is  the  best  method  for  improving  the  conditions 
of  rural  health? 

(The  person  in  charge  of  the  meeting  states  the  problem.  He 
then  opens  the  discussion.) 

This  problem  would  probably  be  discussed  under  three  headings : 

1.  What  are  the  present  conditions  of  rural  health? 

2.  What  principles  should  be  followed  in  solving  this  problem? 

3.  What  programs  for  improving  rural  health  are  now  operating, 
and  which  program  should  be  approved? 

The  sources  of  information  to  be  used  in  discussing  this  prob- 
lem are: 

1.  Literature. 

2.  Testimony  of  others. 

3.  Personal  observation. 

As  an  example  of  using  literature  as  a  source  of  information,  the 
following  sources,  among  others,  would  probably  be  utilized. 

(a)  Report*  of  the  Second  National  Country  Life  Conference— 
"Rural  Health." 

(b)  Bulletins  from  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
U.  S.  Army. 
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(c)  Vital  statistics  of  various  states. 

(d)  "Health  Education  in  Rural  Schools"— Andr ess. 

(e)  "Health  on  the  Farm"— Harris. 

(f)  "Home  and  Community  Hygiene" — Broadhurst. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  the  person  in  charge  of  the  program 
would  make  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  number  of  definite  conclusions, 
such  as: 

A.  Conditions  of  rural  health: 

1.  Rural  health  suffers  from  a  few  controllable  diseases,  such  as 

typhoid  fever,  etc. 

2.  Rural  health  suffers  from  the  want  of  hospital  facilities. 

3.  Rural  health  suffers  from  the  decrease  in  physicians,  etc. 

B.  Principles  of  solution: 

1.  Health  laws. 

2.  Physical  examinations. 

3.  Clinics. 

4.  Rural  hospitals. 

5.  Good  roads. 

6.  School  health,  etc. 

C.  Programs  now  operative: 

1.  American  Red  Cross. 

2.  Public  Health  Nursing  Association. 

3.  Rockefeller  Foundations. 

4.  State  Departments  of  Public  Health,  etc. 

Note:  The  above  illustration  of  the  use  of  the  discussion 
method  is,  of  course,  not  intended  to  be  a  complete  exposition  of 
the  method.  No  strict  obedience  to  any  method  is  advised;  it  is 
merely  suggested  that  clubs  use  some  method  involving  discussion 
and  expression  on  the  part  of  all  of  its  members. 

VII.  SHOULD  THE  COUNTRY  LIFE  CLUBS   BE   RELATED   TO  ANY 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INSTITUTION? 

In  most  cases  the  advantages  of  having  the  club  related  to  a 
department  of  the  institution  outweigh  the  disadvantages.  A  few 
of  the  disadvantages  are  mentioned  in  order  to  preclude  mistakes: 

First,  when  the  club  is  related  to  a  department  it  frequently 
occurs  that  students  outside  of  this  department  are  deprived  of 
membership. 

Second,  it  sometimes  occurs  that  the  heads  of  departments 
sponsoring  student  clubs  give  too  much  direction  to  the  club's 
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activities  thus  depriving  the  members  of  the  development  which  the 
club  should  afford. 

Third,  it  sometimes  occurs  that  a  department  sponsoring  a  club 
uses  the  club  to  enhance  the  particular  department.  While  this 
may  not  be  objectionable  in  itself,  it  may  cause  jealousies  between 
departments. 

With  these  objections  in  mind,  it  should  be  stated  that  when 
the  Country  Life  Club  is  related  to  some  department  of  the  institu- 
tion, it  gains  in  stability  and  in  intellectual  content.  It  should  also 
be  said  that  nearly  all  of  the  Country  Life  Clubs  now  functioning 
received  their  original  impetus  from  some  enthusiastic  and  interested 
teacher.  The  departments  interested  in  promoting  such  clubs  are: 

1.  Sociology  departments. 

2.  Economics  departments. 

3.  Rural  life  departments. 

4.  Rural  education  departments. 

5.  Community  organization  departments. 

VIII.  A  SUGGESTED  CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS  FROM  AN  AMERI- 
CAN COUNTRY  LIFE  CLUB: 

CONSTITUTION 

1.  Name.    The  name  of  the  organization  shall  be  the  American 
Country  Life  Club  of . 

2.  Object.    The  object  of  the  organization  shall  be  to  study  the 
problems  of  country  life,  to  promote  sociability  among  its  members, 
and  to  increase  the  fitness  of  its  members  for  rural  service. 

3.  Membership.    Any  student  who  is  interested  in  the  promotion 
of  the  aims  of  the  organization  is  eligible  to  membership.     (Some 
clubs  may  prefer  to  limit  privileges  of  membership  to  members  of 
junior  and  senior  classes.) 

4.  Officers.    The  officers  of  the  organization  shall  consist  of  a 
president,  vice-president,  and  secretary-treasurer. 

5.  Executive  Committee.     The  Executive  Committee  shall  be 
composed  of  the  three  officers  of  the  organization  and  two  other 
members  elected  at  large. 

6.  Meetings.    The  organization  shall  meet  once  each  week  dur- 
ing the year. 

7.  Committees.    The  President  may  appoint  special  committees. 

8.  Enrollment.    The  organization  may  become  a  member  of  the 
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Federation  of  American  Country  Life  Clubs  upon  enrollment  with 
the  *  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Leadership  Training  of  the 
American  Country  Life  Association,  accompanied  with  Contributing 
Membership  fee  ($10.00)  in  said  association. 

9.  Amendments.  The  constitution  and  by-laws  may  be  amended 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  at  any  regular  meeting 
of  the  organization. 

BY-LAWS 

1.  Membership  Fees.    The  annual  membership  fee  shall  be . 

2.  Responsibility  of  Officers.    The  President  shall  act  as  chair- 
man of  all   meetings   of  the   organization  and   of   the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  Vice-President  shall  discharge  the  duties  of  the  President 
in  the  absence  of  the  latter. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  conduct  all  business  of  the 
organization  in  the  interim  between  regular  business  meetings. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  record  the  activities  of  the  organ- 
ization, collect  and  disburse  its  funds. 

3.  Election  of  Officers.    The  officers  of  the  organization  shall  be 
elected  at  the  second  regular  meeting  of  the  Club  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  and  at  last  meeting  in  January. 

(NOTE.  This  provides  for  two  sets  of  officers  during  the  school 
year.  Some  organizations  may  wish  to  retain  the  same  officers  for 
the  full  year.) 

4.  Voting.    Members  whose  dues  are  paid  for  the  current  year 
are  entitled  to  vote. 

5.  Quorum.     One- third  of  the  total  dues-paying  membership 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  any  regularly  called  business  meeting. 

(NOTE.  This  Constitution  and  By-Laws  has  been  prepared  with 
the  intention  of  reducing  the  machinery  of  organization  to  a  mini- 
mum. It  is  merely  suggestive  and  individual  organizations  will  need 
to  adapt  it  to  their  own  conditions.) 

IX.  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PROBLEMS  TO  BE  USED  AS  A  BASIS  FOR  DIS- 
CUSSIONS: 

Each  organization  will  suit  its  program  to  the  state  in  which 
it  is  located,  to  the  training  and  experience  of  its  members,  to  the 
library  facilities  available,  and  to  the  time  which  members  may  be 

*  Professor  W.  J.  Campbell,  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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able  to  give  to  the  interests  of  the  organization.     The  following 
suggestions  may  assist  in  formulating  a  year's  program: 

1.  What  is  the  relationship  between  rural  psychology  and  rural 
social  progress? 

2.  What  is  the  best  method  for  improving  rural  education? 

3.  What  is  the  best  method  for  improving  rural  health? 

4.  What  are  the  social  advantages  of  country  life? 

5.  What  are  the  social  disadvantages  of  country  life? 

6.  Should  the  rural  community  center  be  the  town  or  village,  or 
the  open  country? 

7.  Is  economic  success  essential  to  social  success? 

8.  Does  social  success  naturally  follow  upon  economic  success? 

9.  What  is  the  place  of  the  rural  church  in  country  life? 

10.  What  is  the  relationship  between  recreation  and  rural  social 
progress? 

11.  Are  rural  standards  of  ethics  superior  to  urban  standards? 

12.  Does  rural  social  progress  suffer  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate 
modes  of  communication? 

13.  Is  progress  in  rural  government  commensurate  with  the  general 
progress  in  government? 

14.  Are  there  sufficient  agencies  in  rural  communities  whose  func- 
tion  is   to   care    for  the   delinquent,   the   defective,   and   the 
dependent  members  of  society? 

15.  Is  it  possible  to  apply  the  principles  of  landscape  art  and  town 
planning  to  rural  communities? 

1 6.  Does  the  agricultural  press  devote  sufficient  attention  to  the 

social  aspects  of  farm  life? 

17.  Are  the  universities  and  colleges  devoting  sufficient  attention  to 
the  social  aspects  of  farm  life? 

1 8.  Is   sufficient   attention  being   given   to   the   training   of   rural 
leaders? 

19.  Are  rural  communities  scientifically  organized  for  meeting  their 
own  needs? 

20.  Are  the  national  welfare  agencies  giving  adequate  attention  to 
the  rural  population? 

21.  Will  the  interest  in  the  rural  problem  increase  or  decrease  as 
the  relative  rural  population  diminishes? 

22.  Do  the  programs  of  national  welfare  agencies  appear  to  fit  the 
needs  of  rural  communities? 
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23.  What  is  the  relation  between  tenantry  and  rural  community 
progress? 

24.  What  are  the  objectives  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Life  Studies  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture? 

25.  What  is  the  best  method  of  providing  the  rural  family  and  the 
rural  community  with  the  best  literature? 

26.  What  is  the  program  of  the  County  Work  Department  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association? 

27.  What  is  the  program  of  the  Town  and  Country  Department  of 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association? 

28.  What  is  the  rural  program  of  the  American  Red  Cross? 

29.  What  is  the  program  of  the  Protestant  denominational  bodies 
in  regard  to  the  rural  population? 

30.  What  contribution  has  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
made  to  the  study  of  rural  problems? 

31.  What  has  been  the  social  result  of  the  work  of  the  county  home 
demonstration  agent? 

32.  What  has  been  the  social  result  of  the  work  of  the  boys'  and 
girls'  agricultural  and  home  economics  clubs? 

33.  What  are  the  opportunities  for  rural  social  service  as  a  life  work? 

34.  What  does  the  experience  of  foreign  countries  teach  us  in  regard 
to  the  social  problem  of  rural  populations? 

35.  What  are  the  objectives  for  a  constructive  national  country  life 
program? 

NOTE.  A  number  of  these  topics  may  be  combined  in  one  dis- 
cussion. Others  may  need  more  than  one  period  for  complete 
treatment. 

X.  A  SUGGESTED  PROGRAM  FOR  AN  AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  CLUB 
MEETING. 

1.  Call  to  order  by  president. 

2.  Reading  of  minutes  of  previous  meeting. 
/    3.  Old  business. 

4.  New  business. 

5.  Appointment  of  committees. 

6.  Program: 

(a)  President  presents  discussion  leader. 

(b)  Leader  states  problem  and  opens  discussion. 

(c)  Discussion  by  members. 

(d)  Summary  of  findings  by  leader. 
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7.  Announcement  of  next  meeting. 

8.  Adjournment. 

NOTE.  This  order  will,  of  course,  be  changed  to  suit  the  con- 
ditions of  the  organization.  An  occasional  joint  meeting  with  some 
other  club  may  be  advisable;  also,  one  meeting  each  month  given 
over  to  sociable  activities  may  assist  in  maintaining  interest. 

XI.  WHAT   MAY   BE  UNDERTAKEN   IN  THE  WAY  OF  A   SERVICE 
PROGRAM. 

1.  Social  surveys  of  rural  communities  with  special  relation  to  the 
effectiveness  of  personal  and  group  community  service. 

2.  Student  deputation  to  neighboring  communities,   on   invitation 
covering  a  balanced  program   of  recreational   and  educational 
value. 

3.  Organization  and  supervision  of  Community  Country  Life  Clubs, 
giving  special  help  on  development  of  adequate  leadership  and 
program  for  same. 

a.  Suggested  Constitution  and  By-Laws  for  Community  Country 
Life  Club. 

1.  Name — The  name  of  the  Club  shall  be  (name  of 

community)  Country  Life  Club. 

2.  Object — Its  object  shall  be  to  promote  sociability,  diffuse 
information  regarding  country  life,  and  assist  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  community  and  its  members. 

3.  Membership — Any  person  is  eligible  to  membership  who  is 
old  enough  to  be  interested  in  such  meetings  and  young  enough  to 
enjoy  them,  by  making  application  to  the  secretary  and  signing  the 
membership  roll. 

4.  Officers — The    officers    shall    consist    of    a    president,    vice- 
president,  secretary,  treasurer  and  a  program  committee  of  three 
(an  adult,  young  person,  and  a  pupil  of  the  school).    All  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

5.  Duties  of  Officers — All  officers  shall  exercise  such  duties  as 
are  delegated  to  them  by  custom  and  law.    Within  one  month  after 
election  the  program  committee  shall  announce  the  programs  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.    Such  programs  may  be  printed  and  given 
to  each  member. 

(Special  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  program  com- 
mittee. The  entire  success  of  the  meetings  depends  upon  these 
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persons.  The  adult  represents  the  mature  judgment  of  the  com- 
munity. The  young  person  should  be  a  graduate  of  a  high  school 
or  college.  This  brings  the  community  into  contact  with  the  world 
outside  the  neighborhood.  The  pupil  furnishes  the  teacher  with  a 
means  of  relating  the  school  to  the  community.  A  teacher  should 
accept  no  office  nor  position  on  committees,  but  should  help  at  all 
times  in  every  way  possible.  The  object  is  to  develop  leadership. 
The  club  should  continue  after  the  teacher  leaves  the  neighborhood. 
The  teacher  should  decrease  so  that  the  resident  leadership  may 
increase.) 

6.  Meetings — The   annual   meeting   shall   be   the    first    Friday 
evening  in  September.    Regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  - 

and Fridays  of  each  month  in  the  school  house  or  by  invitation 

at  the  home  of  a  resident  of  the  neighborhood. 

XII.  WHAT  ASSISTANCE  MAY  BE  SECURED  THROUGH  THE  AMERI- 
CAN COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION? 

The  American  Country  Life  Association  is  in  position  to  offer 
the  following  types  of  assistance  to  country  life  clubs: 

1.  It  will  suggest  speakers  and  persons  interested  in  country  life  in 
your  vicinity. 

2.  It  will  furnish  program  suggestions  by  correspondence. 

3.  The  field  secretary  or  some  other  officer  of  the  A.  C.  L.  A.  will 
visit  your  club  at  least  once  each  year  if  possible. 

4.  The  Association  has  published  four  volumes  which  your  club 
will  wish  to  use  as  references:     (Price  $2.50  per  volume.) 

Vol.  I  is  a  report  of  the  first  National  Country  Life  Conference 
held  at  Baltimore,  1918.  It  contains  the  objectives  in  country 
life. 

Vol.  II  is  a  report  of  the  Chicago  Conference,  1919,  and  is  en- 
titled "Rural  Health."  This  volume  also  contains  programs  of  a 
number  of  national  agencies  engaged  in  rural  social  work. 
"  Vol.  Ill  is  the  report  of  the  Springfield  Conference,  1920,  and  is 
entitled  " Rural  Organization."  The  University  of  Chicago  Press 
is  publishing  this  volume. 

Vol.  IV  is  the  report  of  the  New  Orleans  Conference,  1921,  and 
is  entitled  "Town  and  Country  Relations." 
These  volumes  may  be  secured  through  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  American  Country  Life  Association. 
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Members  of  American  Country  Life  Clubs  in  educational  institu- 
tions may  wish  to  affiliate  personally  with  the  American  Country 
Life  Association. 

It  is  planned  to  issue  a  number  of  study  leaflets  on  country  life 
topics  for  the  use  of  American  country  life  clubs.  This  will  be 
done  when  finances  are  made  available. 


RECREATION  AS   A  MEANS   TOWARD   ESTABLISHING 
BETTER  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  RELATIONS 

E.    C.   LlNDEMAN 

for 
The  Committee  on  Recreation  and  Sociable  Life 

In  focusing  the  viewpoint  of  those  interested  in  recreation  and 
sociable  life  upon  the  problem  of  the  relationships  between  town 
and  country,  it  may  be  well  to  restate  several  of  the  principles  which 
this  Committee  has  formulated  in  previous  reports: 

First,  this  Committee  has  affirmed  that  it  is  unwise  for  country 
people  to  imitate  the  recreation  and  the  forms  of  sociable  enter- 
tainment of  city  people,  but  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  from 
recreation  when  its  forms  take  on  some  significance  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  group  itself. 

Second,  this  Committee  has  assumed  the  position  that  recreation 
for  country  people  need  not  at  this  time  become  a  separate  phase 
of  social  organization,  but  that  it  should  rather  be  interwoven  in 
all  sociable  activities  of  the  countryside. 

Third,  there  are  four  ways  of  utilizing  leisure  time: 

1.  Negative  or  harmful  ways. 

2.  Passive  ways. 

3.  Relaxation,  rest,  change,  fun. 

4.  Constructive  activities  with  educative  and  artistic  content. 
In  establishing  sociable  relationships  between  country  and  city, 

we  must  be  certain  that  the  third  and  fourth  spheres  of  play  and 
recreation  are  emphasized,  else  people  will  continue  holding  the 
mistaken  idea  that  recreation  is  merely  a  "time-filler";  they  should 
be  taught  that  it  is  rather  the  opportunity  offered  to  a  machine- 
ridden  age  to  do  its  creative  work  and  express  its  dominant  joys  and 
aspirations. 

Fourth,  this  Committee  has  repeatedly  pointed  out  the  dangers 
which  ensue  when  recreation  is  used  as  a  mere  entrance  wedge  for 
some  other  rural  project,  or  when  it  is  introduced  to  a  community 
without  thought  of  incorporating  it  permanently  in  the  social 
behavior  and  custom  of  the  community.  This  danger  is  frequently 
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met  with  in  connection  with  spasmodic  town-and-country  "get- 
togethers,"  etc.  If  we  are  really  serious  about  the  cultural,  ethical, 
social,  and  spiritual  values  in  recreation,  we  must  be  insistent  in 
establishing  these  values  in  the  minds  of  country  people. 


With  the  above  principles  in  mind,  the  Committee  on  Recrea- 
tion and  Sociable  Life  desires  to  mention  several  aspects  of  our 
general  social  problem  in  relation  to  the  examples  of  social 
cooperation  presented  by  previous  speakers. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  rid  our  minds  of  certain  concepts 
which  cause  friction  in  human  affairs.  The  things  which  separate 
man  from  man  are  mostly  superficial.  Country  "folks"  are  very 
much  like  city  "folks";  they  have  the  same  hopes,  the  same  aspira- 
tions, the  same  passions,  and  the  same  fundamental  social  inherit- 
ances. What  has  tended  to  separate  country  people  from  city 
people  during  the  period  of  our  industrial  expansion  is  an  artificial 
standard  of  value.  The  city  has  come  to  evaluate  certain  things  in 
modem  life  in  such  manner  as  to  make  their  possession  a  desideratum 
in  social  standing.  To  the  country  inhabitant,  honest  relationships 
to  the  soil  and  to  man  are  still  the  factors  which  determine  the 
position  which  a  person  shall  hold  in  the  community.  But,  the 
city  population  has  assumed  the  role  of  exercising  great  power  over 
rural  as  well  as  urban  standards.  All  the  great  organs  of  influence, 
the  press  (even  the  agricultural  press),  the  theater,  the  colleges  and 
universities,  etc.,  are  centered  in  great  cities.  Unconsciously  the 
rural  populations  come  to  look  upon  the  ascending  population  and 
its  standards  as  the  ones  which  are  worthy  of  imitation. 

In  this  period  of  regaining  social  pride  as  well  as  economic 
independence,  we  must  be  very  tolerant  with  the  farmer  if  he 
manifests  features  of  class  consciousness.  He  is  merely  reasserting 
primary  values.  He  has  some  very  valuable  social  lessons  to  teach 
our  sophisticated  and  superficial  city  civilization.  During  this 
period  of  reassertion,  any  experiment  of  a  sociable  nature  which 
will  bring  the  two  groups  together  is  to  be  commended. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  beware  of  the  pure  mass  fallacy. 
Getting  country  folks  and  city  folks  together  sounds  splendid;  it  is, 
however,  merely  the  first  and  the  easiest  step  toward  the  creation 
of  good  will  and  a  national  unity.  We  must  prepare  for  the  content 
of  such  gatherings;  there  must  be  something  vital  and  significant 
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taking  place  when  such  folks  intermingle.  The  best  way  to  know 
people  is  to  have  common  but  vital  relations  with  them.  The 
cooperative  movement  has  in  it  the  seeds  of  a  mighty  revolution. 
This  revolution  will  come  peaceably  only  if  both  factors  in  economic 
relations  prepare  themselves  by  fundamental  considerations.  The 
cooperative  movement  may  separate  city  and  country  folks  in  a 
social  sense;  it  ought,  in  reality,  to  establish  new  and  more  lasting 
bonds  than  those  which  have  grown  up  during  the  period  of  agri- 
cultural exploitation  and  competition. 

Community  houses,  rest  rooms,  etc.,  built  for  country  people 
are  not  in  themselves  guaranties  of  sound  social  relationships.  To 
build  social  structures  of  enduring  capacities  implies  a  certain  shar- 
ing of  vital  activities.  The  farmer  does  not  wish  to  have  the  city 
entertain  him ;  he  has  untouched  sociable  resources  which  need  to  be 
blended  with  those  of  the  city. 

Observation  appears  to  indicate  that  where  good  human  relation- 
ships exist  between  country  and  city  groups,  there  is  some  deep 
and  fundamental  basis  for  understanding.  If  this  basis  is  laid  in 
religion  or  in  education  or  in  common  economic  enterprise,  it  has  a 
far  better  chance  of  permanency  and  survival  than  if  it  is  a  merely 
superficial  gesture  on  the  part  of  one  group  to  "make  up"  to  the 
other. 

All  of  which  means  that  the  problem  of  establishing  good  human 
relations  between  town  and  country  is  a  problem  which  can  be 
approached  with  more  likelihood  of  success  by  children  than  by 
adults.  Children  do  not  feel  social  distinctions  until  they  receive 
the  suggestion  from  their  elders.  Moreover,  children  express  their 
dominant  natures  in  their  play  activities;  these  are  to  them  the 
most  vital  expressions  of  life.  To  bring  about  a  proper  under- 
standing of  city  and  country  we  must  begin  by  eliminating  artificial 
differences  in  the  minds  of  children. 

At  the  Olympic  Games  in  Amsterdam  last  year,  a  team  of 
Danish  boys  won  the  prize  for  demonstrations  in  group  athletics  and 
gymnastics.  This  Danish  team  was  made  up  of  boys  who  were 
fanners.  Every  member  of  the  championship  team  was,  in  fact,  a 
farm  boy.  They  had  made  recreation  an  integral  part  of  their 
educational  growth,  and  when  they  were  pitted  against  teams  of 
the  world  they  revealed  the  superior  qualities  which  ensue  from 
such  procedure.  The  farm  boys  of  Denmark  do  not  feel  them- 
selves inferior  to  city  boys;  in  one  of  the  most  vital  parts  of  life 
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— recreation — they  know  themselves  to  be  equipped  and  prepared 
for  complete  expression.  The  passive,  vicarious  forms  of  amuse- 
ment of  the  city  have  no  appeal  to  strong,  wholesome  country  boys 
and  girls  who  have  learned  the  art  of  getting  joy  out  of  life  through 
creative,  active  play. 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PROBLEMS  WHICH  NEED 
INVESTIGATION 

C.  J.  GALPIN 

for 
The   Committee   on   the    Investigation    of    Rural    Social   Problems 

Your  Committee  reiterates  its  opinion  that  investigation  in 
country  life  problems  is  required  to  bring  to  light  a  body  of  facts 
which  cannot  be  ignored.  Nearly  all  rural  social  problems,  more- 
over, admit  of  field  study,  observation,  exploration,  and  thorough 
investigation.  All  agencies  dealing  with  country  life  matters  in  a 
practical  way  are  fitted  to  make  some  type  of  field  investigation 
on  their  problems.  It  is  not  necessary  for  any  of  them  to  collect 
people's  opinions  on  the  problems  and  make  this  vote  decide  the 
problem.  Rather  the  facts  are  to  decide  the  problem;  and  these 
facts  are  to  be  arrived  at  by  investigation. 

The  Committee  proposes  to  outline  this  year  very  briefly — 
more  briefly,  in  fact,  than  heretofore — three  projects  for  investiga- 
tion. These  studies  may  be  made  by  college  classes  or  by  farmers' 
organizations.  The  projects  are  related  more  or  less  to  village  and 
town  relations  with  the  country. 

INTEGRATIONS    OF    TOWN   AND   COUNTRY 

It  makes  a  worth-while  search  to  hunt  out  in  a  county  or  in  a 
whole  state  instances  of  townsmen  and  farmers  actually  linked 
tightly  together  in  some  going  enterprise.  A  description  or  history 
of  each  enterprise  so  as  to  make  known  the  inducements  and  influ- 
ences which  have  cemented  the  two  interests  is  essential.  A  classifi- 
cation of  the  listed  and  described  enterprises  will  furnish  the  basis 
for  enunciating  the  principles  involved  in  successful  integration  of 
town  and  country  people. 

THE    COUNTRY   NEWSPAPER 

A  study  of  the  weekly  issues  of  100  country  newspapers  over  a 
period  of  from  one  to  five  years  provides  an  interesting  and  very 
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tangible  problem.  The  country  newspaper  is  an  institution  of 
farmers  and  townsmen  which  is  now  undergoing  the  trial  of  battle 
with  the  daily  city  press.  Can  it  survive?  Where  can  it  receive 
modification  which  will  make  it  essential  to  the  new  type  of  agri- 
culture and  country  life? 

1.  An  analysis  of  the  total  space  of  the  weekly  issues  by  inches 
according  to  the  size  of  town  may  be  made,  showing  the 
distribution  of  printed  matter  among  local  interests,  nation- 
wide interests,  town  matters,  and  farm  matters. 

2.  The  editorial  space  may  be  analyzed  in  like  manner. 

3.  The  news  space  may  be  analyzed  in  like  manner. 

4.  The  advertising  space  may  be  analyzed  in  like  manner. 
Clues  will  be  discovered  by  this  analysis  which  will  show  in  all 

probability  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing  in  successful  country 
papers. 

THE  FARMER  AS  CONSUMER 

A  house-to-house  study  of  100  or  more  contiguous  farm  families, 
with  a  schedule  containing  lists  of  all  the  commodities  and  services 
which  these  families  during  a  year  or  more  purchase,  will  enrich  the 
knowledge  of  the  college  student  about  the  farmer  as  a  consumer. 
The  lists  will  be  made  to  cover  foods,  clothing,  furniture,  furnish- 
ings, tools,  machines,  seeds,  fertilizers,  amusements,  books,  educa- 
tion, hospital,  dentistry,  etc.  The  only  question  in  regard  to  all 
these  things  bought  is  "Where  were  they  bought?"  The  idea  is  to 
find  out  just  where  the  buying  power  of  the  farmer  is  going.  The 
result  may  show  dealings  with  a  great  variety  of  towns,  cities, 
villages,  and  country  stores,  some  of  which  may  be  located  outside 
the  state. 

This  type  of  study  will  go  far  to  assist  in  understanding  the 
forces  which  bear  upon  the  farmer's  standard  of  living,  as  well  as  to 
show  where  the  responsibility  lies  for  the  farmer's  standard  of 
buying. 

CONCLUSION 

The  committee  supplements  its  report  with  certain  more  detailed 
materials  bearing  upon  these  projects. 
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THE  FARMER  AS  CONSUMER 

SCHEDULE  USED  FOR  INVESTIGATION  BY  THE  STUDENTS  OF  TEACHERS  COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY;  FURNISHED  BY  DR.  WARREN  H.  WILSON 


Number Township 

Name  of  Farmer County  or  State. 

Post-Office  Address Signed  by 

Date . . 


The  Farmer  as  Consumer 

Explain  to  the  farmer  that  this  is  a  study  of  the  stores  and  mercantile 
establishments  which  serve  him  and  his  family;  that  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  government  or  with  taxation.  Also  assure  him  that  no  publicity 
will  be  given  to  his  individual  replies,  but  only  the  total.  State  what  the 
surveyor  represents  (viz. — a  class  in  Columbia  University) .  The  purpose  is  to 
discover  what  the  farmer  gets  from  the  village;  what  from  the  city. 

What  is  the  money  crop  on  this  farm In  what  town  is  it  sold 

Where    delivered What    other    products    are    sold 

Where  delivered Where  do  the  children  of 

the  family  go  to  school to  high  school 

Where  is  the  family's  church  located What  bank  is  used 

as  a  place  of  deposit location 

At  what  bank  does  the  farmer  borrow . .  ;  location . . 


What  daily  newspaper where  published . 

What  weekly       "        i when   published. 

2 

3 


What  monthly  newspaper  i where  published 

2 "  "  

3 "  "         

Of  what  stores  and  how  many  in  each  place  does  the  farmer  or  members  of 
his  family  buy  goods: 

In  Country  Stores In  Village  of Stores 

Small  Town  or  City  of Stores    Big  City  of 

.  / Stores. 

Where  are  the  following  purchased: 

FOODS 

Article  Country  Store  Village  Small  City  Big  City 

Sugar 

White  Flour 
.    Flour 
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Article  Country  Store  Village  Small  City  Big  City 

Salt 

Pepper  and  Spices 
Butter 
Lard 
Crackers 
Bread 

Where  are  the  following  purchased: 

CLOTHING 

Article  Country  Store  Village  Small  City  Big  City 

Men's  suits 

overcoats 
'      underwear 
'      socks 
'       overalls 
'       shirts 
collars 
'      shoes 
'      hats 
Women's  suits 
"        coats 
"        stockings 
"        underwear 
"        shirtwaists 

hats 

"        shoes 
Children's  suits 
coats 
"          stockings 

shoes 

Cotton  goods 
Dress  and  skirt  materials 
Yarn  and  thread 

Where  are  the  following  purchased: 

rURNITDBE 

Article  Country  Store  Village  Smatt  City  Big  City 

Parlor  pieces  or  sets 

Dining  room 

Beds 

Mattresses 

Bureaus 

Chairs 

Kitchen  utensils 

"        stoves 
Parlor  stoves 
Furnace  or  heater 

FARM   MACHINERY   TOOLS  AND  MATERIALS 

Article  Country  Store  Village  Small  City  Big  City 

Carpenter  tools 
Blacksmith's  tools 

Nails 
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Article  Country  Store  Village  Small  City  Big  City 

Shingles 
Lumber 
Lime 
Cement 
Automobiles 
Auto  parts 
Auto  repairs 
Gasoline 
Oil 
Kerosene 

Where  are  the  following  purchased: 

Article  Country  Store  Village  Small  City  Big  City 

Harness 
Saddles 
Wagons 
Buggy 
Plow 
Reaper 
Mower 
Planters 
Tractor 
Thresher 
Sprays 

SEEDS,   FERTILIZERS,   TWINE,  FEED 

Article  Country  Store  Village  Small  City  Big  City 

Seeds  potatoes 

"     grain 

"     garden 
Fruit  trees 
Spray  materials 
Fertilizers 
Twine 
Feed 

*        *        * 

EXPLANATORY    STATEMENT    BY   DR.    WARREN   H.    WILSON 

At  this  stage  of  our  understanding  of  these  village  and  open-country 
relationships,  what  we  need  as  much  as  anything  else  is  a  simple  and  careful 
analysis  with  particular  communities  of  the  actual  forms  of  activity  carried 
on  jointly  by  village  and  farm  dwellers  or  of  forms  of  service  rendered 
farmers  by  village  institutions  or  by  the  village  itself — their  kind,  their  value, 
and  their  relation  both  to  the  total  needs  of  the  farmers  and  the  total  activi- 
ties of  the  village;  their  apparent  motive  and  the  price  exacted  for  such 
services  as  are  commercial  in  relation  to  their  current  values.  Of  course,  it 
would  be  easy  to  make  such  an  inquiry  as  complicated  as  one  might  wish. 
First,  a  rough  approximation  of  the  general  boundaries  of  the  area  of  influence 
of  a  given  village  center,  simply  to  give  an  experimental  base  on  which  the 
investigation  could  proceed.  Second,  within  that  area,  that  is,  of  the  village 
and  its  contiguous  farm  territory,  make  a  complete  classified  list  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Retail  business  houses,  wholesale  business  houses. 

Business  selling  agencies,  that  is,  handling  farm  products. 

Professional  offices. 

Lodges,  clubs,  schools,  churches,  welfare  agencies. 

Economic  organizations,  etc. 
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This  list  should  be  made  under  four  heads: 

1.  Those  which  are  located  in  the  village  but  have  a  considerable  rural 
constituency  or  do   a  considerable  rural  business;   that  is,  at  least 
25  per  cent  of  their  total.    This  would  exclude  those  village-located 
institutions  which  are  founded  and  run  by  farm  groups. 

2.  Those  located  in  the  village  but  primarily  with  a  constituency  of 
village  residents;  that  is,  75  per  cent  or  more. 

3.  Those  located  in  villages  but  established  and  run  by  organized  farm 
groups  for  their  own  purposes,  as  cooperative  stores,  etc. 

4.  Those  located  in  the  open  country. 

In  some  sections  there  will  be  a  movement  to  be  taken  into  account  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  churches,  of  institutions  located  in  the  open  country 
which  have  a  considerable  constituency  of  village  dwellers. 

The  above  gives  us  simply  a  listing.  Unless  the  village  center  is  too  large 
and  the  situation  is  too  complicated,  it  should  then  be  possible  to  at  least 
approximate  the  percentage  of  all  of  the  business  and  organizational  activi- 
ties of  the  area  which  are  served  by  the  institutions  under  each  of  the  above 
classifications.  In  like  manner,  we  could  get  at  the  percentage  of  the  farmers' 
needs,  business,  social,  fraternal,  and  what-not,  which  are  satisfied  by  dis- 
tinctly farmer  enterprises  or  by  joint  enterprises.  Also,  we  could  approximate 
the  percentage  of  the  business  and  organizational  activities  of  village-located 
institutions  which  is  represented  in  a  farmer  constituency.  Of  course,  this 
inquiry  would  have  to  take  up  each  line  of  activity  separately. 

There  could  then  be  a  listing  and  analysis  of  those  various  specifically 
planned  public  enterprises  which  look  to  both  the  village  and  farm  groups 
and  have  perhaps  a  wider  area  of  service  than  a  single  community.  These 
might  include  parks,  playgrounds,  community  fairs,  or  Chautauquas,  health 
service,  nurse  clinic,  etc.,  community  or  welfare  association,  etc.  This  in- 
quiry would  check  the  rough  approximation  of  the  area  of  influence  of  the 
village  with  which  the  inquiry  began  and  a  map  could  be  made  which  would 
show  this  area  and  would  locate  on  it  all  of  the  open-country  institutions 
and  show  for  each  of  them,  as  well  as  for  the  village-located  institutions, 
their  specific  areas  of  influence. 

If  something  of  the  above  sort  were  done  by  an  institution  having  a 
particular  interest,  as  a  church,  a  school,  or  a  chamber  of  commerce,  it  could, 
of  course,  greatly  elaborate  the  inquiry  along  that  particular  line. 


SOME  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  IMPROVEMENT 

OF  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  RELATIONS 

IN  THE  SOUTH 


MOULTRIE— THE  MARKET  PLACE 

CHAS.  B.  CALDWELL 

In  1890  the  town  of  Moultrie,  Georgia,  was  neither  on  the  map  or  rail- 
road, nor  even  in  the  Census.  Colquitt  County  was  like  all  the  great  Coastal 
Plain  section,  a  wilderness  covered  in  long-leafed  yellow  pines.  But  now 
Moultrie  stands  like  a  young  giant  where  the  wilderness  was  in  1890. 

The  fortunes  of  Moultrie  have  been  cast  out  of  the  abundance  of  her 
broad  acres.  Her  success  smacks  of  the  soil  and  her  people  are  proud  of  it. 
Here  civic  and  commercial  greatness  rests  upon  a  sound,  common  sense  idea — 
that  of  furnishing  markets  for  everything  produced  by  the  people  of  the 
rural  territory.  The  idea  is  wonderfully  simple  and  possibly  old-fashioned,  but 
the  results  have  been  satisfactory  as  measured  by  a  twentieth  century  yard- 
stick. 

Moultrie,  the  county  seat  of  Colquitt  County,  is  located  50  miles  north  of 
the  Florida  line  in  southwest  Georgia.  In  point  of  modern  development, 
Moultrie  and  Colquitt  might  be  called  the  youngest  city  and  county  of  their 
size  and  population  in  the  state.  Colquitt  led  the  entire  state  of  Georgia  in 
percentage  of  increase  in  white  population  in  the  1920  census,  and  has  a 
population  today  of  approximately  30,000  people.  Moultrie  boasts  the  largest 
packing  house  in  the  Southeast,  the  largest  creamery  and  only  condensed  milk 
plant,  and  the  only  public  stockyards  in  the  state  of  Georgia. 

In  1890,  as  far  as  the  outside  world  knew,  Moultrie  and  Colquitt  were  not. 

Without  any  attempt  to  explain  the  germ  of  the  thing,  there  must  have 
been  an  unusual  spirit  of  neighborliness  in  the  old  original  settlers  of  Colquitt, 
because  by  1900  the  county  had  a  population  of  over  13,000,  while  Moultrie, 
the  county  seat,  had  grown  to  a  village  of  something  over  1,000  people.  In 
the  next  ten  years  the  county,  as  in  the  previous  census  decade,  led  the  entire 
state  in  percentage  of  increase  in  population  and  had  nearly  20,000  people. 
Moultrie  by  this  time  had  about  3,000.  Today  Moultrie  has  a  population  of 
about  10,000. 

The  real  history  of  Moultrie  and  Colquitt,  however,  dates  from  1910.  The 
situation  was  that  of  the  ordinary  county  seat,  country  town,  except  that 
the  industry  of  agriculture  was  following  a  bit  more  closely  on  the  heels  of 
the  lumber  camp  and  the  turpentine  still.  Moultrie  had  about  the  same 
number  of  banks,  grocery  stores,  and  saloons  as  the  average  town  of  the 
same  size,  and  likewise  the  development  of  the  farming  industry  was  subject 
to  the  same  proverbial  credit  supply  system.  The  banker,  the  mule  man, 
the  fertilizer  agent,  and  the  grocery  supply  merchant  were  the  principal  fac- 
tors of  limitation.  The  farmer  was  the  same  willing  slave  to  such  a  de- 
grading system,  and  the  banker  and  other  credit  supply  merchants  were 
entirely  willing  to  be  masters  of  the  poor,  ignorant,  slavish  agriculturists. 

The  announcement  of  the  approach  of  the  boll  weevil  invasion  in  1911 
and  1912  brought  the  first  light  over  the  hill.  The  advent  of  this  blessing  in 
disguise  aroused  both  the  farmer  and  business  man  to  the  first  glint  of  the 
necessity  of  mutual  cooperation. 

Right  here  should  be  laid  down  the  undeniable  fact  that  in  90  per  cent 
of  the  successful  movements  of  country  life  development,  the  initiative  is 
nearly  always  furnished  by  the  fellow  in  town. 

To  the  credit  of  Moultrie  it  must  be  said  they  had  leaders  in  both  the 
town  and  country  who  completely  upset  Sinclair  Lewis's  erstwhile  arraign- 
ment of  the  old-style  chamber  of  commerce,  entitled  "Main  Street,"  and 
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which  was  admirably  answered  by  Henry  Allen,  the   Governor   of   Kansas. 

The  Moultrie  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  on  the  job  continuously  for 
a  full  decade,  and  like  all  other  such  organizations  it  became  enamored  of 
the  characteristic  fallacy  of  going  after  new  industries  in  the  belief  that  the 
whole  world  was  prescribed  within  its  city  limits.  But  Moultrie  has  always 
had  a  county-wide  chamber  of  commerce  with  as  many  farmer  members  as 
business  men,  and  her  leaders  displayed  an  unusual  amount  of  wisdom  in 
choosing,  among  many  classes  of  what  might  have  proved  impossible  factory 
projects,  a  domestic  industry  with  which  to  launch  its  initial  industrial  cam- 
paign. By  a  domestic  industry  is  meant  one  which  draws  its  raw  material 
from  the  farm  and  affords  a  market  thereby  for  farm  produce.  The  farmers 
and  business  men  coope' it'vely  built  an  independent  meat-packing  plant. 
And  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  there  were  old  settlers  who  believed 
that  the  establishment  of  such  an  industry  in  the  midst  of  a  proverbial  cotton 
patch,  if  not  actually  sacrilegious,  was  at  least  illegal. 

In  short,  Moultrie,  acting  even  more  wisely  than  her  leaders  realized  at 
the  time,  announced  the  opening  of  a  packing  house  market  right  in  the  crisis 
conditions  of  the  fall  of  1914,  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  great 
World  War,  when,  as  everyone  will  recall,  the  cotton  market  went  down  to 
4  cents  a  pound  and  the  boll  weevil  came  in  to  take  his  toll  at  the  same  time. 

However  much  credit  may  be  given  to  the  farmers  and  business  men  of 
Colquitt  for  this  achievement,  which  proved  to  be  such  a  singularly  fortunate 
coincident  for  farmers  of  their  own  community,  relieving  them  from  the  dis- 
tressing circumstances  which  were  generally  prevalent  throughout  the  state, 
an  illuminating  lesson  in  country  life  development  can  nevertheless  be  drawn 
therefrom. 

Moultrie  and  Colquitt  entitled  themselves  to  an  invaluable  amount  of  edi- 
torial mention,  along  with  special  news  stories  in  all  the  big  dailies  of  the 
state  and  scores  of  weeklies,  testifying  to  the  fact  that  there  was  at  least 
one  community  in  Georgia  which  had  the  nerve  and  vision  to  engage  not  less, 
but  more  wisely  in  city-building,  by  dint  of  branching  out  into  the  country- 
bidding  business. 

Right  here  I  may  say  that  many  other  towns  decided  to  copy  after 
Moultrie  and  build  packing  plants  in  spite  of  much  advice  to  the  contrary. 
About  a  dozen  sprang  up  overnight  within  the  state,  which  oversupply  caused 
not  only  wreckage  to  themselves  but  unsteadied  the  Moultrie  plant  for  a 
time.  All  except  one  or  two  of  these  have  passed  out  of  existence. 

In  the  midst  of  the  agricultural  crisis  of  1914  a  celebrated  controversy 
arose  between  the  Georgia  farmer  and  business  interests.  Both  had  come 
to  realize  as  never  before  the  need  of  breaking  away  from  the  time-worn 
fallacy  of  a  one-crop  system  of  farming  based  on  cotton.  They  realized  it 
because  the  banker,  muleman,  and  fertilizer  agent  had  a  note  he  couldn't 
collect  and  the  farmer  had  a  note  he  couldn't  pay. 

The  boll  weevil  had  reduced  the  cotton  acreage  at  least  half  so  that  future 
expectancy  of  paying  debts  out  of  cotton  was  gone.  The  business  man  said 
to  the  farmer,  "You  go  ahead  and  raise  livestock,  hay,  grain,  melons,  and 
potatoes,  and  other  crops  and  after  you  do  this  we  will  install  the  markets." 

The  farmer  came  back  and  said  to  the  business  man,  "You  install  the 
markets,  then  we  will  grow  all  the  crops  you  want." 

"  The  Moultrie  business  interests  working  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
farmers  took  the  advanced  stand — took  the  initiative,  and  went  ahead  and 
established  the  markets.  One  after  another,  they  built  the  packing  house, 
started  a  creamery,  erected  an  elevator,  a  sweet  potato  canning  plant,  potato- 
curing  houses,  a  pickling  factory,  and  sought  in  every  way  to  develop  markets, 
believing  that  the  farmer  would  exercise  the  intelligence  to  take  advantage  of 
the  same,  and  they  did. 

But  all  the  while  the  Moultrie  business  men  were  working  with  due  pre- 
caution and  common  sense.  In  the  unfolding  of  their  entire  county-wide 
development  program  they  sought  the  close  cooperation  of  the  county  Com- 
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missioners,  the  county  Board  of  Education,  and  the  city  government  who  con- 
trolled the  purse  strings  of  the  town  and  county,  and  these  combined  local 
agencies  provided  a  community-building  machine  which  reached  out  still  farther 
and  availed  itself  of  the  valuable  services  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
through  which  extension  work  in  all  its  phases  might  be  carried  into  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  county.  They  spent  more  for  this  service  than  any 
other  county  in  the  state. 

In  addition  to  the  extension  service  with  two  county  agents  and  two  home 
demonstration  agents,  a  county  Health  Commissioner,  a  social  worker,  and  other 
workers  in  the  county- wide  community-building  plan,  there  was  promoted 
all  forms  of  organizations  for  the  production  and  distribution  of  crops,  such 
as  Swine  Growers'  Associations,  Cattle  Clubs,  Watermelon  Growers'  Exchanges, 
Sweet  Potato  Organizations,  Egg  Circles,  Farm  Bureaus,  and  others. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  with  its  business  men  and  farmer  membership 
has  always  acted  as  a  central  clearing  house  for  a  united  urban  and  rural 
citizenship  and  has  taken  the  lead  in  promoting  all  organizations  and  in- 
stitutions. 

The  consolidated  school  movement,  with  two  magnificent  types  of  school 
plants  already  in  operation,  with  four  more  communities  having  voted  their 
bond  issues,  is  the  biggest  monument  to  genuine  twentieth  century  progress 
that  Colquitt  County  has  reared  out  of  the  wilderness  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

The  public  highway  movement  and  the  school  development  are  but  more 
eloquent  testimony,  to  the  wisdom  of  the  county-wide  cooperative  enterprise. 

Moultrie  believes  that  the  question  of  more  business  in  town  depends 
primarily  upon  human  considerations — neighborliness,  the  wiping  out  of  the 
city  limits  and  extending  the  same  out  to  the  county  line  on  all  four  sides, 
the  establishment  of  an  equality  of  rights  and  privileges  in  education,  eco- 
nomic comfort,  and  convenience.  Good  roads  and  good  country  schools  are 
the  chief  means  to  this  end.  Moultrie  believes  that  its  continued  progress  and 
prosperity  are  dependent  upon  the  building  up  and  enlarging  of  the  country 
life  of  Colquitt  County. 


THE  SUCCESS  OF  SWEET  HOME 
MRS.  JOHN  M.  DIXON 

Sweet  Home,  Arkansas,  proper — the  village,  where  the  local  train  stops 
— is  really  a  colored  settlement.  We  farmers  live  out  in  the  suburbs  within 
a  radius  of  3  miles  on  a  rural  route  known  as  Little  Rock,  Route  4.  We 
call  ourselves  Sweet  Home  people,  and  that  is  our  home,  for  we  are  in  and 
around  the  village  and  love  the  name. 

The  story  of  Sweet  Home  really  means  "community  club  work."  I  am 
vitally  interested  in  this  specific  work,  I  love  to  talk  it!  The  community 
clubs  help,  not  only  the  immediate  community  in  which  they  are  organized, 
but  all  communities  contiguous  to  them.  A  great  many  clubs  specialize  in 
certain  kinds  of  work;  the  community  club  does  not;  but  does  all  kinds  and 
any  kind  that  is  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  community  and  the  betterment  of 
humanity.  While  the  community  clubs  are  yet  in  their  infancy,  still  we  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  there  will  be  no  other  clubs  anywhere  that  can 
surpass  them  in  the  good  done  throughout  the  world. 

I  would  not  attempt  a  description  of  the  benefits  one  derives  from  being  a 
club  member  oneself,  especially  a  club  like  ours. 

While  our  club  is  small  in  numbers,  it  is  large  in  enthusiasm  and  interest 
and  every  member  is  also  a  club  booster.  Why  shouldn't  a  club  be  a  success 
with  such  spirited  members?  Of  course,  as  in  all  other  things,  there  have 
been  a  few  knockers,  but,  I  am  proud  to  say,  only  a  very  few,  and  we  have 
found  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  ignore  the  knocking. 

Will  say  in  the  beginning  that  our  community  was  as  hard  to  convince  that 
a  club  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  community  as  any  place  hi  the  world.  Time 
and  again  the  suggestion  had  been  made  that  the  ladies  organize  a  club  of 
some  kind,  but  everyone  was  too  busy,  and  most  all  thought  there  were  so 
many  more  important  things  to  do  at  home  than  could  possibly  be  done  at  a 
club  of  any  kind. 

In  1917  war  work  activity  convinced  us  an  organization  was  necessary,  so 
we  organized  our  first  club.  This  club  made  a  record  in  knitting  and  war 
work,  and  even  s_aw  the  necessity  of  a  community  house,  but  with  the  armistice 
everybody  drew  a  long  breath  and  relaxed.  The  majority  went  "into  winter 
quarters,"  only  arousing  occasionally  to  see  what  was  going  on.  We  are 
hoping,  however,  that  in  the  near  future  every  family  in  our  community  will 
be  as  enthusiastic  over  the  club  work  as  we  are  and  realize  that  you  must 
give  as  well  as  get  to  be  happy  in  this  world. 

The  aim  and  ambition  of  our  club  is  to  be  a  help  to  everyone  with  whom 
we  come  in  contact,  promote  harmony  in  our  neighborhood,  make  our  homes 
better,  advance  our  churches  and  schools,  inspire  our  young  people  with  a 
desire  to  be  more  efficient  and  useful  than  ever  before,  and  create  in  them  a 
desire  for  an  education,  and  help  them  to  realize  that  a  farmer  as  well  as 
anyone  else  needs  an  education.  We  seem  to  have  succeeded  in  this  one 
thing  to  a  large  extent,  as  the  larger  part  of  our  boys  and  girls  go  from  our 
grammar  school  to  the  Little  Rock  High  School,  and  quite  a  few  to  colleges — 
but  the  beautiful  part  of  it  is  that  when  they  are  through  school  they  all  want 
to  return  to  Sweet  Home  to  live.  This  is  our  greatest  cause  for  rejoicing — 
the  fact  that  our  young  people  are  satisfied  at  home.  I  think  we  enjoy  a 
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distinction  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  any  rural  community — that  none  of  our 
young  people  who  were  reared  here  in  recent  years  have  gone  elsewhere  to 
locate,  but  have  stayed  in  our  community. 

Talk  of  a  community  fair  in  1919  again  aroused  in  us  a  desire  for  a  com- 
munity house,  and  I  will  now  try  and  tell  you  something  of  our  community 
house,  how  it  was  built  and  what  we  are  doing. 

In  the  middle  of  the  summer  of  1919,  Miss  Minnie  Allen,  our  county  home 
demonstration  agent,  talked  to  several  of  the  women  of  Sweet  Home  about 
greater  community  spirit  and  more  cooperative  work.  We  had  accomplished 
wonderful  things  during  the  war  as  a  community,  and  with  all  .our  war 
activities  made  an  exhibit  of  home  demonstration  work  at  a  fair  for  demon- 
stration members  only  in  the  old  auditorium  at  Little  Rock.  This  exhibit 
came  from  five  or  six  families  and  was  really  fine,  for  we  had  everything 
the  catalogue  called  for  and  won  a  prize.  We  did  not  reach  out  for  greater 
things,  however,  as  our  home  demonstration  agent  desired,  for  she  knew  us 
better  than  we  knew  ourselves,  and  could  see  our  possibilities.  We  could 
do  "wonders,"  she  said,  and  soon  encouraged  and  enthused  us  into  believing 
great  things.  Some  of  our  leaders  with  the  farm  and  home  demonstration 
agents  called  a  meeting  of  the  community.  This  1919  meeting  was  small,, 
but  the  few  there  meant  business,  so  we  decided  to  have  a  Sweet  Home 
Community  Fair,  and  put  our  name  in  big  letters  on  the  Pulaski  County 
map. 

Obstacles  innumerable  began  to  arise  and  knockers  multiplied;  but  no 
matter  what  came,  the  women  overcame;  but  with  all  our  troubles — and  after 
we  had  secured  a  building  (or  piece  of  building)  in  which  to  hold  our  fair — 
the  elements  were  against  us.  Rain  came  every  day,  continued,  kept  on.  No 
one  could  remember  an  October  with  so  much  rain.  The  farmers  were  blue — 
sweet  potatoes  rotting,  crops  almost  ruined,  roads  next  to  impassable.  There 
seemed  nothing  to  do  but  call  off  the  fair.  The  men  insisted  it  was  im- 
possible, and  it  seemed  so  for  some  time. 

Miss  Allen  kept  her  eye  on  us  all  the  time,  and  would  not  let  our  spirits 
fall.  "Do  not  use  anything  you  prepared  for  your  exhibit — get  more  things 
ready,"  etc.,  was  her  cry,  "for  you  do  not  know  what  is  ahead."  Finally  it 
cleared  off.  My,  how  encouraging,  but  the  men  had  said  "No  fair  this  year — 
wait  until  next  year  and  we  will  have  a  big  one."  But  the  home  demonstra- 
tion agent  could  not  see  next  year.  She  insisted  that  since  we  had  our 
canned  goods  and  our  fancy  work  and  could  still  cook,  the  Sweet  Home 
women  could  have  an  exhibit  anyway.  The  day  was  set  and  of  course  the 
men  simply  had  to  join  in  and  help  the  women.  Wagon  load  after  wagon 
load  pulled  up  and  a  new  cry  arose,  "What  will  we  do  with  all  this  stuff?" 
It  was  surprising  the  amount  everybody  had. 

We  thought  we  had  nothing,  but  that  nothing  grew  as  fast  as  the  woman's 
meal  and  oil,  so  that  we  had  more  than  plenty. 

The  fair  opened  and  with  it  the  rain  came  again,  just  a  sprinkle  at  first, 
but  there  was  more  the  next  day  and  more  people,  too.  It  turned  colder  and 
we  had  to  get  a  stove  for  the  women  and  babies,  but  the  crowd  came  and 
no  place  to  sit  or  stand ! 

The  enthusiasm  spread  at  our  success  until  it  was  county-wide,  and  all 
cried:  "Our  Sweet  Home  community  is  worth  while!  We  must  have  a  house 
to  display  our  produce,  entertain  our  friends,  help  our  children,  and  build 
up  our  community." 

The  last  night  of  this  fair  was  a  memorable  occasion,  for  an  enthusiastic 
explosion  came,  and  the  men  and  women  made  pledges  for  a  community  house 
before  another  year  rolled  by. 

Our  home  demonstration  club  elected  new  officers  with  the  new  year  and 
more  definite  work  was  planned  for  the  home  and  community. 

The  fair  catalogue  came  out  with  the  date  for  the  Sweet  Home  Community 
Fair,  but  no  building  in  sight.  The  president  of  our  fair  association,  Mr.  Geo. 
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Pye,  was  not  sleeping,  neither  was  our  club  president  or  her  members,  and 
the  problem  of  where  and  how  became  gossip.  Sometimes  community  gossip 
is  worth  while  (very  seldom,  I  admit),  but  this  chief  topic  at  every  meeting 
at  church,  school,  club,  and  home  as  to  where  a  site  could  be  obtained  re- 
sulted in  Mrs.  Callie  Carpenter's  giving  us  an  acre  of  ground,  and  then  the 
community  house  seemed  an  actual  fact. 

The  community  meeting  in  1920  differed  from  the  1919  meeting.  It  was 
not  small  nor  quiet.  The  schoolhouse  was  packed,  windows  crowded,  and 
everybody  was  ready  to  talk.  Money  came  in  from  most  of  the  families 
and  plans  were  discussed  to  raise  more  funds. 

One  Sunday,  October  3rd,  when  people  drove  from  Sweet  Home  to  the 
Arch  Street  Pike,  they  could  not  help  but  notice  ten  or  twelve  or  more  con- 
crete pillars  in  the  lot  where  the  community  house  was  to  be  built — a  firm 
foundation,  laid  by  the  men  of  the  community — not  a  piece  of  lumber  on 
the  place,  just  the  foundation.  By  Tuesday  lumber  was  hauled,  and  before 
Sunday,  October  loth,  the  entire  building,  40  x  100  feet,  was  completed.  The 
work  done  by  the  men !  They  were  spurred  on  by  the  interest  of  the  women, 
who,  though  they  could  not  saw  and  nail,  could  do  the  men's  work  at  home, 
letting  them  put  in  the  entire  day  (not  an  8-hour  day  either) . 

That  Sunday  everybody  for  miles  around  drove  by  to  see  the  mushroom 
that  sprang  up  in  a  night.  It  is  said  "a  woman's  hand  rocks  the  cradle — 'tis 
she  that  rules  the  world,"  and  surely  the  women  of  Sweet  Home  built  their 
community  house,  for  they  enthused  the  men,  they  made  the  men  see  the 
need,  and  no  happier  men  ever  lived  than  the  ones  who  hammered  those 
three  days  for  love  and  community. 

Little  Rock  men  were  glad  to  help  us.  The  Farrell  Lumber  Company  re- 
duced their  prices  for  us,  and  the  result  was  a  building  worth  $5,000  costing 
in  actual  dollars  and  cents  $2,300,  with  a  Delco  lighting  plant  complete.  The 
1920  fair  was  opened  with  the  dedication  of  the  Sweet  Home  Community 
House  by  Governor  Brough.  Crowds  came  each  day,  communities  from 
several  miles  away  exhibited  (and  the  same  conditions  existed  as  the  year 
before,  as  to  room,  etc.).  The  weather  was  ideal,  and  everything  seemed 
perfect. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  spirit  in  the  community.  We  wanted  to 
start  right,  so  elected  a  board  of  directors  with  a  printed  constitution  and 
by-laws  for  the  Sweet  Home  Community  Welfare  Association.  The  women 
felt  this  must  be  done  immediately  to  save  friction  and  discord  and  it  has 
proved  a  safeguard  in  several  instances. 

The  house  is  at  the  service  of  the  community  for  all  community  enter- 
tainments, sings,  etc.,  without  charge,  but  certain  rules  must  be  observed 
so  that  knockers  cannot  destroy  the  good  accomplished.  Our  pictures  must 
be  censored  and  the  house  used  only  for  what  will  uplift,  educate,  and  help 
the  community. 

The  community  club  meets  regularly  in  the  community  house,  and  in  a 
large  sense  this  club  regulates  the  amusement.  We  have  a  cook  stove  there 
so  that  we  can  have  demonstrations  of  any  kind;  also  a  piano,  stage,  dressing 
rooms,  and  other  conveniences.  We  expect  to  build  a  complete  rest  room  for 
mothers  and  a  more  extensive  kitchen.  We  have  a  splendid  well  of  water,  a 
fine  traveling  library,  and  before  another  year  hope  for  a  clinic  at  least  every 
£hree  months  for  the  communities  and  our  part  of  Pulaski  County. 

In  our  meetings  with  our  home  demonstration  agents,  home  life  from 
every  standpoint  is  studied,  better  feeding  of  the  family,  conservation  of  food, 
improving  the  house,  the  building,  floors,  walls,  furnishings,  arrangements, 
step-saving  devices.  Housekeeping  is  made  a  joy  with  little  expense  through 
the  influence  of  community  meetings.  Our  community  house  gives  us  a  chance 
for  short  courses  for  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls.  A  chance  for  organized 
play  and  recreation.  Last  summer  the  community  entertained  all  the  club 
boys  and  girls  in  southeast  Pulaski  County  at  a  short  course.  The  county 
farm  home  demonstration  agents  had  charge  of  it  and  three  happy  days 
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were  spent.  The  women  also  had  two  short  courses.  With  these  inspirational 
courses  and  our  entertainments  and  sings,  leaders  are  discovered  and 
trained  for  better  service  while  the  morals  of  the  community  are  kept  on  a 
high  plane. 

It  was  our  pleasure  to  have  Dr.  Bradley,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  with  the 
Child  Welfare  Special,  at  our  community  house  for  an  entire  week.  This 
special,  as  many  of  you  know,  consists  of  a  car  fully  equipped  for  examining 
children.  Dr.  Bradley,  with  her  nurse,  secretary,  and  chauffeur,  was  ready 
for  work  each  morning  at  9  o'clock.  The  community  house,  with  its  kitchen- 
ette, made  an  ideal  place  to  bring  the  mothers  and  children.  The  club  had 
hostesses  for  each  day,  and  our  home  demonstration  agent,  Miss  Allen,  sup- 
plied the  nutrition  specialist.  In  this  way  the  mothers  were  helped  along  all 
lines.  Dr.  Bradley  recommended,  as  well  as  giving  special  lessons  in  feeding 
the  family,  school  lunches,  etc. 

Examined  no  children  in  this  week. 

At  a  luncheon  in  Little  Rock  for  representatives  from  rural  and  city  clubs, 
our  home  demonstration  agent  explained  a  project  whereby  rural  and  city 
clubs  could  help  each  other.  This  resulted  in  the  different  clubs  in  the  city 
sponsoring  different  country  clubs.  Our  sponsoring  club,  the  Cosmopolitan 
Club,  has  invited  us  to  their  meetings  and  will  cooperate  with  us  along  all 
lines.  One  member  of  that  club,  Mrs.  Clio  Harper,  well-known  club  woman, 
brought  to  our  attention  a  Chautauqua,  which  meant  hard  work  to  induce 
everybody  to  buy  a  season  ticket,  but  in  the  end  growth  in  the  community. 
It  cost  $550,  but  the  benefits  cannot  be  estimated  and  a  contract  for  its 
return  next  year  is  signed.  Our  community  fair  last  month  was  a  success  in 
every  way.  One  night  was  given  over  to  the  women  to  show  their  dramatic 
talent  and  a  wonderful  show  was  put  on  with  every  woman  in  it.  Success  ?  ?  ?  ? 
We  all  like  to  be  in  such  things  some  time  and  no  matter  what  the  other 
fellow  thinks  it  helps!  We  are  cooperating  with  the  city  and  state  today 
while  I  am  here.  In  the  state  fair,  not  only  in  an  exhibit  but  a  float  in  the 
parade  shows  that  the  Sweet  Home  Community  Club  appreciates  all  that 
Little  Rock  has  done  for  us. 

I  think  perhaps  I  can  tell  you  what  our  community  house  means  by 
quoting  our  home  demonstration  agent.  We  (the  club  women)  had  a 
Washington  tea  and  invited  the  community,  asked  everyone  to  come  in 
costume  and  bring  all  the  family.  Of  course  when  hundreds  come  to  a 
community  gathering  the  women  cannot  always  serve  refreshments  free,  so 
we  try  to  have  plenty  of  sandwiches,  cake,  pie,  hot  or  cold  drinks,  etc.,  at 
the  lowest  price — in  that  way  each  one  can  get  all  they  want  and  we  do  the 
work. 

In  planning  a  community  entertainment  we  have  a  committee  responsible 
for  the  refreshments,  another  committee  responsible  for  giving  the  little  chil- 
dren a  good  time,  another  for  entertaining  the  girls  and  boys,  another  for  the 
young  people,  and  still  another  to  see  to  it  that  something  is  done  for  the 
married  folks  who  sit  still  and  do  not  even  talk.  Well,  at  this  tea,  Miss 
Allen  came  in  with  a  stranger  from  St.  Louis,  who  was  greatly  interested  in 
community  work.  They  watched  everything  and  then  commented.  They 
knew  a  "community  meeting"  could  not  be  without  the  babies,  so  the  infants 
in  arms  and  baby  buggies  were  first  enjoyed.  "Where  else  could  baby  enjoy 
himself  or  be  so  welcome?"  Nowhere,  except  in  their  community  house. 
The  little  tots  in  their  best  dresses,  skipping  and  happy,  where  could  they 
play?  Church  and  schoolhouse  could  not  hold  them.  One  side  of  the  build- 
ing had  table  after  table  with  the  young  folks  deep  in  rook.  Where  could 
they  go?  There  is  no  place  so  wonderful  as  a  community  house  with  a 
home  demonstration  (or  community  club)  of  live  women  to  plan  for  the 
babies,  children,  young  people,  and  old  folk!  But  I  do  not  think  we  will  be 
very  old  now  that  we  have  again  learned  to  play.  Happiness  is  contagious, 
and  one  cannot  grow  old  rapidly  if  one  is  always  associated  with  happy 
people,  and  that  is  what  we  have  in  our  community  house.  Our  com- 
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munity  spirit  is  spreading.     Jacksonville  caught  it  long  ago  and  the  women's 
club  there  expects  to  have  a  building  before  their  next  fair. 

Long  live  the  Sweet  Home  Community  House, 
Long  live  the  spirit  that  can  arouse 
The  best  in  man  and  woman  and  all 
.  To  answer  the  neighborhood's  urgent  call 

For  cooperation  in  every  way, 
Making  life  worth  living  from  day  to  day. 


HOW  HATTIESBURG,  MISSISSIPPI,  HELPED  ITSELF 

P.  G.  JONES 

We  started  four  years  ago  with  the  community  in  which  the  people  were 
all  wearing  heavy  blue  glasses.  There  was  no  life,  no  pep,  no  courage,  no 
outlook,  no  plans  for  the  future.  This  applied,  naturally,  to  all  of  the  re- 
lationships. Mrs.  Batson  will  tell  you  this  afternoon  how  hopeless  was  the 
situation  in  her  little  rural  community  recently,  and  that  community  did 
not  have  anything  on  the  city,  four  years  ago. 

Just  at  this  point  I  wish  to  leave  a  thought  with  you,  expressed  in  a 
slogan,  "Teach  the  people  to  think."  Now,  right  under  this  slogan  I  would 
have  you  write  a  fundamental  law,  which  is:  "Communities  are  built  by 
the  men  and  women  who  live  therein."  Some  of  the  authors  have  shortened 
this  and  merely  express  the  idea  by  saying:  "Develop  from  within-out." 
Bear  in  mind  that  you  cannot  handle  two  groups  in  the  same  community  in 
the  same  way  and  therefore,  manifestly,  you  cannot  handle  two  communities, 
separated  any  distance  whatever,  in  the  same  manner. 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  secure  a  leader  who  could  analyze  the 
situation.  The  second  phase  was  a  survey  of  all  of  the  relationships,  social, 
general  business,  industrial,  together  with  other  factors  having  a  bearing, 
such  as  transportation  facilities,  etc.  Then,  a  knowledge  was  obtained  of  the 
kind  of  people  who  made  up  the  citizenship,  and,  finally,  a  complete  survey 
of  the  agricultural  territory.  By  the  time  all  of  these  data  had  been  gotten 
together,  the  leader  had  sold  himself  on  the  proposition,  then  he  turned  around 
and  sold  the  community  to  the  people  generally.  Later  on,  the  people  sold 
that  city  all  over  this  country. 

It  might  be  interesting  for  you  to  know  something  of  the  way  this  was 
handled.  Naturally  it  had  to  be  through  every  medium  possible — lectures, 
newspapers,  bulletins,  and  all  methods  possible  where  the  masses  could  be 
reached. 

The  year  1918  was  not  a  favorable  time  in  which  to  do  development 
work,  because  all  of  the  energy  of  every  community  was  engaged  in  war 
work.  It  gave  us,  however,  about  one  year  in  which  to  carry  on  this  propa- 
ganda. I  have  picked  at  random  a  few  of  the  bulletins  which  were  issued 
about  that  time,  and  if  you  will  notice,  the  stories  carried  in  these  bulletins 
were  applied  to  the  favorable  factors  which  were  obtained  in  the  city.  How- 
ever, as  the  reader  went  through  these  bulletins,  he  would  be  hit  squarely 
between  the  eyes  with  a  paragraph  like  this: 

AN  UNPARDONABLE  SIN 

To  educate  your  children  in  a  town — 
To  live  in  it — 

To  make  a  living  off  of  it — 
and  out  of  it — 
To  get  everything  you  possibly  can 

out  of  it— 
And  put  absolutely 

nothing  into  ill 

or  with  a  quotation,  from  Herbert  Spencer,  as  follows: 
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The  man  who,  expending  his  energies  wholly 
on  private  affairs,  refuses  to  take  part  in 
public  affairs,  pluming  himself  on  his  wisdom 
in  minding  his  own  business,  is  blind  to  the 
fact  that  his  own  business  is  made  possible 
only  by  the  prosperity  of  all. 

or  again: 

GOOD  CHEER  CLUB 

To  promote  Happiness,  Efficiency  and  Civic 
Welfare,  I  sincerely  promise  that  wherever 
I  am 

I  will  talk  health  instead  of  sickness. 
I  will  talk  prosperity  instead  of  failure. 
I  will  carry  good  news  instead  of  bad  news. 
I  will  tell  the  cheerful  tale  instead  of  the 
sad  tale,  etc. 

These  are  only  a  few  out  of  the  many  things  which  were  given  to  the 
people  during  that  period.  It  had  a  tremendous  effect,  and  you  will  find 
these  clippings,  under  the  glass  tops  of  the  desks,  where  utter  strangers  and 
visitors  might  see  them.  The  man  himself,  after  reading  these,  would  squirm 
around  in  his  chair  and  wonder  if  they  were  meant  for  him.  You  see,  they 
started  him  to  thinking,  and  that  was  exactly  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  intended. 

To  show  you  how  high  a  point  can  be  reached  by  work  of  this  kind,  I 
will  tell  you  of  some  of  the  results.  We  had  a  Baptist  Women's  College  in 
the  city  and  one  of  the  dormitories  burned  down.  The  trustees  said  to  us: 
"If  you  will  raise  $50,000,  we  can  get  another  $150,000  from  the  Board  of 
Education."  We  answered  that  that  was  a  fair  proposition  and  all  of  the 
people  of  the  city  contributed,  black  or  white,  Jew  or  Gentile.  They  sent 
me,  personally,  to  a  Presbyterian  Church  to  make  an  appeal,  and  I  said  to 
the  people  that  this  was  a  very  rare  experience,  for  here  was  I,  a  Methodist, 
making  an  appeal  to  Presbyterians  for  funds  with  which  to  aid  a  Baptist 
institution. 

About  the  same  time,  Fairfax  Harrison,  president  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way, came  into  the  city  with  a  number  of  the  New  York  and  Washington 
officials  in  his  private  car.  We  carried  them  over  the  city  and  as  we  re- 
turned to  the  station  the  gentleman  in  my  car,  since  we  had  become  sepa- 
rated from  the  party,  suggested  that  we  step  across  the  railroad  tracks  and 
get  a  drink  of  coca-cola.  Now,  remember,  that  this  little  store  was  one 
of  the  smallest  concerns  in  the  city.  While  drinking  the  coca-cola,  one  of 
the  men  noticed  a  fox  skin  hanging  on  the  wall  and  he  asked  how  it  came  to 
be  there.  This  opened  the  conversation  and  the  lady  who  served  the  drinks 
very  graciously  told  him  the  story.  This  man  then  made  the  remark:  "You 
seem  to  have  here  a  very  thriving  and  enterprising  city."  This  little  lady 
then  sold  Hattiesburg  to  that  stranger  as  easily  as  I  would  sell  you  a  cake 
of/  soap.  It  was  amusing  to  me,  and  I  backed  out  of  the  door  and  around 
the  corner.  After  awhile,  when  this  gentleman  came  out,  he  said:  "Well,  I 
will  be if  I  have  ever  seen  that  before." 

It  has  come  to  the  point  that  if  it  becomes  noised  around  that  a  certain 
business  man  is  slacking  and  not  carrying  his  load,  without  any  concerted 
action  his  sales  immediately  begin  to  fall  off.  This  is  pretty  drastic,  and  we 
have  to  watch  it  very  carefully,  and  we  do  not  allow  it  to  go  this  far,  if 
possible.  When  the  first  rumor  comes,  we  go  to  that  man,  lay  our  cards  on 
the  table,  and  tell  him  to  come  clean — and  he  comes.  He  knows  what  will 
happen  if  he  doesn't. 
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Before  I  forget  it,  I  want  to  revert  a  minute  to  a  question  that  was  asked 
last  night:  "Do  the  people  want  anything?"  Why,  bless  you,  they  cer- 
tainly do!  It  is  a  divine  trait,  and  right  here  comes  into  play  the  greatest 
factor  or  tool,  if  you  please,  which  is  furnished  to  a  development  worker. 
When  God,  in  his  supreme  wisdom,  created  this  world,  he  differentiated  be- 
tween man  and  beast  in  a  very  simple  fashion.  To  the  beast  he  gave  but 
few  desires.  You  give  an  animal  a  full  meal  and  it  will  immediately  curl 
up  and  go  to  sleep.  To  man,  on  the  other  hand,  he  gave  many  desires,  and 
they  are  ever  in  an  increasing  ratio.  Just  remember  this  fact  as  you  travel 
about  through  the  various  communities,  in  the  daily  work  in  which  you  are 
engaged. 

Just  here,  we  will  come  back  to  relationships.  In  Hattiesburg  it  has  been 
our  aim  all  along  to  keep  things  as  well  balanced  as  possible.  In  1919,  in- 
dustries were  brought  in  which  increased  the  annual  payrolls  $1,000,000.  In 
1920  this  work  was  duplicated.  New  school  buildings  have  been  erected, 
playgrounds  provided  for,  a  venereal  clinic  established,  and  a  public  health 
unit  is  now  working  beautifully.  I  saw  the  doctor  in  charge  of  this  just 
before  I  came  here  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  just  finished  vaccinating  1,000 
pupils  with  typhoid  serum.  Sanitation,  mosquito  control,  paved  streets,  fire 
protection,  water  supply,  etc.,  have  all  been  taken  care  of  in  good  shape.  The 
financial  and  general  business  conditions  are  on  a  solid  foundation.  The  social 
life  of  the  community  has  kept  pace  with  this  general  development.  The 
Masons  have  constructed  a  most  beautiful  temple.  The  business  men  have 
a  splendid  country  club,  and  outside  of  the  purely  social  clubs  the  women  have 
their  study  and  music  clubs,  a  Civic  League,  and  a  Federated  Club.  The  beauty 
about  this  entire  situation  is  that  all  organizations  are  working  in  perfect 
harmony.  If  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  decides  a  thing  is  right  and  proper, 
word  is  sent  out  to  the  various  organizations  to  get  behind  and  push,  and 
it  is  all  over  but  the  shouting. 

We  have  not  overlooked  the  negro.  We  gave  them  a  four-story  building, 
fully  equipped,  for  community  work,  but  we  found  they  were  not  ready  for 
it  as  yet  and  we  also  found  that  the  whites  did  not  have  the  organization 
necessary  which  would  permit  of  the  carrying  out  of  these  plans. 

We  have  not  overlooked  the  rural  sections  either,  for  we  are  giving  them 
good  roads,  good  schools,  helped  them  organize  a  Farm  Bureau,  a  Fair  Grounds 
Association,  a  Truckers'  Association,  have  given  them  a  creamery,  a  potato 
storage  house,  a  canning  plant,  have  aided  them  in  securing  a  farm  demon- 
strator, a  home  economic  agent,  and  many  other  things — all  of  which  goes  to 
show  how  closely  your  business  and  social  relations  are  tied  up. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  me  at  this  point — and  more  interesting 
to  you — to  digress  somewhat  and  tell  you  of  results  which  have  been  ob- 
tained elsewhere,  which  will  in  turn  explain  somewhat  the  things  we  have 
done  and  are  doing  in  Hattiesburg. 

First,  you  have  all  known  of  places  where  there  is  a  division — or  an  in- 
visible wall,  if  you  like,  for  want  of  a  better  term — between  the  city  and  the 
country.  Individuals  know  that  this  is  an  erroneous  idea,  but  just  the  same 
the  masses  are  sure  that  it  exists.  There  are  two  reasons  for  it,  according  to 
my  way  of  thinking:  One  of  these  factors  was  mentioned  last  evening,  when 
they  were  discussing  the  problem  of  having  the  city  absorb  the  production 
of  the  rural  district.  Here  is  the  situation:  Many  of  these  smaller  cities  are 
divided  into  large  lots  of  100  by  250  feet,  where  there  will  be  a  garden,  a 
cow,  chickens,  and  a  negro  to  take  care  of  all  of  them.  It  will  be  very 
difficult  indeed  for  the  farmers  to  get  rid  of  their  surplus  in  a  community  of 
that  type.  If  he  undertakes  it  there  is  bound  to  be  more  or  less  friction 
and  dissatisfaction. 

There  is  another  angle  to  this,  and  that  is,  if  the  rural  section  is  not  de- 
veloped to  a  higher  point  there  cannot  be  a  very  great  vision.  Crystal  Springs 
is  a  concrete  example  of  this  also.  I  have  been  in  that  territory  several 
times  this  year,  and  one  day  when  I  was  there  they  brought  an  engine  and 
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caboose  from  New  Orleans  and  hitched  on  60  carloads  of  produce.  Now  it 
is  very  manifest  that  that  little  community  of  3,000  people  could  not  absorb 
that  production,  especially  as  it  continues  day  after  day,  for  a  period  of  three 
months.  Besides  that,  one  ought  to  remember  that  someone  has  to  feed  the 
millions  of  people  in  Chicago,  New  York,  and  other  large  cities. 

Then  there  is  another  phase  that  comes  into  the  problem.  In  the  city  the 
life  of  every  individual  is  as  an  open  book,  generally  speaking,  because  of 
the  daily  newspaper  publicity,  whereas  the  farmer  reading  his  weekly  news- 
paper does  not  see  his  name  in  print  once  in  a  blue  moon.  We  have  secured 
splendid  results  by  having  a  local  newspaper  put  a  reporter  into  a  Ford  car 
and  send  him  out  into  the  country  districts.  A  section  of  the  paper  was 
given  over  to  his  reports  and  we  found  that  this  was  an  excellent  feature  and 
a  factor  of  great  assistance.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter,  however,  to  find  a  re- 
porter who  is  so  sympathetic  that  he  can  write  the  story  as  it  ought  to  be 
written. 

The  poor  farmer,  under  general  present  conditions,  is  very  much  handi- 
capped in  getting  his  story  across.  However,  it  can  and  ought  to  be  done. 
If  you  will  pardon  the  relation  of  some  personal  experiences,  I  can  show  you 
how  you  can  get  around  it. 

In  1906,  I  went  to  southern  California  broken  in  health.  I  did  not  want 
anyone  around  me,  and  I  certainly  did  not  want  any  noise  and  racket  in  the 
neighborhood.  So  I  built  me  a  home  in  the  middle  of  a  2,soo-acre  field  in 
what  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  valleys  in  the  world.  I  had 
a  beautiful  home,  a  water  supply  under  pressure,  electric  light  and  power,  and 
telephone  service.  I  was  exceedingly  happy  and  contented.  As  my  health 
began  to  come  back  I  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  my  neigh- 
bors and  I  began  to  wonder  why  there  was  not  more  of  a  show  of  progress 
in  that  community.  I  nosed  around  and  I  found  that  the  people  of  the  city 
had  knocked  that  valley  to  such  an  extent  that  the  people  who  lived  there 
did  not  believe  in  it  themselves.  This  aroused  my  anger.  I  went  into  the 
city,  into  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  before  the  Board  of  Directors,  and 
I  said  to  them:  ''You  fellows  have  been  bemoaning  the  fact  that  you  have 
no  back  country,  whereas  you  have,  15  miles  from  town,  50,000  acres  of  land 
which  you  know  absolutely  nothing  about.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do. 
If  you'll  give  me  the  use  of  this  room,  I'll  darken  all  of  the  rooms  with  heavy 
curtains,  put  in  a  stereopticon  and  deliver  two  lectures  a  day  for  a  period  of 
60  or  90  days,  then  we'll  see  what  happens."  Well,  it  turned  out  that  they 
took  the  work  off  of  my  shoulders,  spent  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  in  a 
motion  picture  outfit,  hired  a  lecturer,  and  kept  the  work  going  for  three  or 
four  years.  One  very  delightful  thing  happened  while  I  was  doing  that.  Mr. 
Walter  Dupe,  a  multi-millionaire,  came  in,  listened  to  the  talk  and  saw  on  the 
screen  the  picture  of  a  farm  along  the  river,  where  there  was  shown  a  beautiful 
supply  of  water.  He  went  into  the  territory,  purchased  the  farm,  and  estab- 
lished a  $200,000  Guernsey  dairy  ranch.  Just  about  that  same  time  I  got  hold 
of  two  enthusiastic  young  fellows  and  we  boosted  the  membership  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  from  25  to  150.  The  monthly  meetings  were  held  in  the  evening, 
at  the  schoolhouse,  and  after  these  business  meetings  were  over  we  had  our 
social  moments.  Men,  women,  and  children  attended  both  meetings.  I  shall 
never  forget  one  night,  especially,  when  a  retired  judge  gave  a  classic  of  wit 
and  philosophy  on  his  endeavors  at  raising  artichokes.  Today  that  valley  is 
thickly  populated  and  is  appraised  at  something  of  its  true  worth.  Social 
clubs  were  formed  at  the  same  time  and  among  others  I  belong  to  one  that 
built  a  little  theater  building,  which  was  used  for  all  sorts  of  purposes.  Under 
such  conditions  country  life  was  a  very  delightful  affair. 

You  have  heard,  many  of  you,  of  the  Little  Landers  Colony.  This  colony 
was  formed  on  the  idea  that  a  living  could  be  made  on  one  acre  of  ground. 
Strange  to  say,  some  people  can  do  it.  I  have  known  $2,800  to  be  taken  from 
y^  of  an  acre.  I  had  a  friend  who  received  $4,500  net  from  5  acres  of 
lemons,  and  so  on. 
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Even  in  Hattiesburg  we  have  splendid  results.  One  lady  last  year,  inside 
of  the  corporation  limits,  received  from  one  acre  of  ground  $1,100.  One 
farmer  this  spring,  from  the  spring  crop  alone,  received  $700  from  an  acre. 
The  social  life  of  the  Little  Landers  was  a  very  satisfactory  one.  They  had 
their  club  house,  one  big  room  with  a  cozy  fireplace,  where  they  would  have 
their  discussions  of  art  and  literature,  have  musical  recitals,  and  all  of  their 
meetings  pertaining  to  recreation  and  social  intercourse.  The  finances  and 
especially  the  cost  of  water  for  irrigation  were  burdensome  problems  and 
finally  a  flood  destroyed  the  project. 

Dr.  Mead  on  the  two-state  projects  in  California,  has  worked  out  this 
problem  on  a  much  better  and  much  larger  scale.  These  ideas  were  embodied 
in  the  so-called  Lane's  Soldier  Land  Colony  scheme  and  they  are  now  before 
Congress  in  what  is  known  as  the  Bankhead-Borah  Bill.  Those  of  us  who 
are  working  in  the  South  are  watching  this  movement  very  closely,  hoping 
and  praying  that  we  may  have  the  facilities  offered  by  that  bill,  to  help  us 
solve  the  great  economic  problem  which  confronts  us  in  making  possible 
the  development  of  those  300,000,000  acres  of  idle  lands  which  lie  between 
Texas  and  the  Carolinas. 


A  SOCIAL  REVIVAL  IN  EDGEWOOD 

THOMAS  S.  HICZMAN 

The  community  work  at  Edgewood,  Alabama,  was  begun  in  April  of  1918. 
The  church  had  a  membership  of  47,  only  30  of  whom  were  resident.  Quite 
a  number  of  people  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church,  but  none  of  them 
attended.  The  membership  of  the  church  was  hopelessly  discouraged,  having 
but  one  preaching  service  a  month  and  raising  $235  a  year  for  all  purposes. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  make  a  survey,  finding  two  classes:  the  old 
resident  population,  consisting  of  the  old  settlers,  a  portion  of  whom  comprised 
the  entire  membership  of  the  church;  and  the  newcomers,  most  of  whom  were 
city  people  who  had  come  out  to  Edgewood  to  build  their  homes  in  the 
country.  These  people,  however,  did  not  attend  church  in  the  city  with  any 
regularity.  Edgewood  is  only  4  miles  from  the  heart  of  Birmingham,  with 
Red  Mountain  between,  a  car  line  connecting  the  two.  There  is  almost  no 
farming  in  the  valley,  although  there  are  a  number  of  dairies  2  miles  below 
Edgewood.  Some  of  the  dairymen  are  members. 

The  next  task  was  to  arouse  community  spirit.  The  Red  Cross  work 
during  the  war  had  brought  the  ladies  together  to  some  extent,  so  the  work 
was  made  a  little  easier.  By  calling  on  the  newcomers,  we  got  some  of 
them  to  attend  and  to  contribute  so  that  within  four  months  one-half  of 
my  time  was  taken  and  paid  for  within  the  community. 

A  community  sing  was  organized  and  continued  for  more  than  a  year. 
Community  meetings  were  held  in  the  church,  which  was  made  the  meeting 
place  for  all  community  activities.  Practically  all  the  ladies  of  the  community, 
except  the  Baptists,  joined  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society,  which  was  re- 
organized, and  their  work  has  been  invaluable  in  getting  others  interested  and 
in  raising  money  for  improvements.  After  one  year  the  Country  Life  Depart- 
met  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  asked  to  make  Edgewood  a  "demonstra- 
tion center"  with  a  resident  minister  giving  his  entire  time  to  the  work,  and 
they  complied  April  i,  1919. 

The  way  was  made  open  for  people  from  other  denominations  to  unite  with 
the  community  church  on  the  basis  of  "associate  membership,"  becoming  full 
members  in  every  way  except  that  they  do  not  become  Presbyterians  and  re- 
sponsible for  what  are  purely  Presbyterian  activities.  A  number  of  Metho- 
dists, Episcopalians,  Christians,  and  Baptists  have  responded  and  the  member- 
ship has  increased  to  127.  Contributions  to  local  benevolence  have  been  en- 
couraged and  last  year  the  church  gave  $500  to  local  work  and  $125  to 
Presbyterian  benevolence. 

A  community  club  was  organized,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  stimulate 
interest  in  affairs  of  a  community  nature,  such  as  road  improvement,  trans- 
portation, telephone  tolls,  and  school  facilities.  We  hope  to  make  this  a 
civic  association.  This  meets  at  the  church. 

The  Ladies'  Auxiliary  has  promoted  ice  cream  suppers,  chicken  dinners, 
Maypole  festivals,  Hallowe'en  parties,  etc.  Some  of  these  affairs  are  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money  and  some  are  not.  They  serve  to  bring  the  people 
together,  to  get  them  acquainted,  and  to  inject  the  community  spirit.  A 
number  of  people  from  the  city  come  out  to  these  affairs  which  are  held  on 
the  church  lawn.  We  have  almost  as  many  people  coming  out  from  the 
city  as  go  in. 

General  improvements  have  been  made  through  community  enterprise,  such 
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as  wiring  the  church  with  electricity,  building  a  manse,  and  improving  in 
general  the  church  property  and  grounds. 

The  activities  of  the  church  have  centered  around  the  work  of  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  and  the  Sunday  School.  The  whole  work  has  aimed  at  being  "child- 
centric."  A  Sunday  School  above  the  average  city  school  has  resulted  and 
is  graded  up  to  the  senior  department. 

Social  and  recreational  work  among  the  children  and  young  people  has 
been  stressed.  There  have  been  a  number  of  Sunday  School  parties  and 
picnics.  Christian  Endeavor  socials  are  held  monthly.  Hikes,  tramps,,  swim- 
ming parties,  camping  parties,  etc.,  have  been  held  from  time  to  time.  Base- 
ball, basket  ball,  and  volley  ball  have  been  promoted  among  the  boys  and 
girls.  During  the  summer  season  the  pastor  gives  two  half  days  each  week 
to  athletics  and  one  in  winter. 

There  have  been  drawbacks  and  difficulties.  Through  the  activity  of  the 
Community  Club  Edgewood  has  been  corporated  and  a  stock  law  passed 
which  has  aroused  the  antagonism  of  some  of  the  old  resident  population, 
even  including  some  within  the  church.  But  this  resentment  is  passing  and 
will  probably  pass  entirely  away  in  time.  Then  there  has  been  the  opposition 
of  one  denomination  that  wants  to  build  a  church  and  divide  the  community. 
That  demand  is  more  on  the  part  of  the  denomination's  leaders,  however, 
than  from  the  people  themselves. 


THE  STORY  OF  RIVERTON  SCHOOL,  ALABAMA 
MRS.  ROBERT  C.  CHASE 

The  Riverton  district  is  6  miles  from  the  town  of  Huntsville,  Alabama, 
and  up  to  the  time  the  consolidated  school  was  built  the  educational  facili- 
ties were  inadequate,  being  handled  by  the  usual  inferior,  scattered  school- 
houses. 

In  the  fall  of  1917  three  men  of  the  Riverton  District  began  to  discuss  the 
consolidated  school.  Of  course  there  was  much  opposition,  as  it  meant  dig- 
ging deep  into  the  pockets  of  the  citizens  in  that  community.  At  first  the 
proposition  was  for  a  medium-size  wooden  structure,  but  as  the  committee 
went  the  rounds  to  talk  to  the  people  they  got  more  and  more  encourage- 
ment until  finally  they  decided  they  had  money  enough  pledged  to  consider 
a  brick  building.  Plans  were  submitted  by  Montgomery,  which  were  finally 
used,  thereby  insuring  a  certain  amount  of  state  financial  aid  for  the  building. 

In  the  meantime  there  had  been  a  rally  of  the  people  in  the  district  which 
was  largely  attended  by  the  town  people,  giving  the  first  evidence  of  the  co- 
operation of  the  town  people  with  the  Riverton  community.  Pledges  of  help 
to  the  extent  of  over  $600  were  made  at  that  time.  The  first  plan  called  for 
a  building  that  cost  about  $6,000.  Ground  was  broken  for  this  building  in 
the  spring  of  1918  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  school  was  dpened  with 
a  woman  principal.  All  went  very  well  indeed.  But  the  need  of  a  larger 
building  was  soon  felt  and  in  February,  1919,  another  rally  was  held,  this 
one  being  attended  by  many  Huntsville  people,  to  discuss  enlarging  the  school 
building.  The  result  was  that  enough  additional  money  was  pledged  to  enlarge 
the  building;  so  that  at  present  it  has  an  auditorium  on  the  second  floor  that 
seats  500  people,  a  vocational  training  and  home  economics  room  on  the  first 
floor,  as  well  as  basement  space  for  a  chemical  laboratory  and  heating  and 
lighting  plants.  An  addition  was  finished  in  February,  1920,  just  one  year 
after  the  proposition  was  placed  before  the  people  of  the  district. 

The  completed  building  was  then  worth  about  $12,000.  At  this  time  the 
need  of  a  teachers'  home  was  evident  and  that  was  completed  at  about  the 
time  the  addition  to  the  school  was  finished.  This  teachers'  home  is  an  attrac- 
tive bungalow,  the  cost  of  which  was  about  $5,000.  There  was  also  built  in  the 
same  year  a  workshop  for  the  vocational  training  classes  at  the  expense  of 
$2,000.  In  March  of  1919,  Mr.  J.  B.  Hobdy,  State  Director  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, came  to  Huntsville  to  locate  in  Madison  County  a  department  of 
vocational  training  in  some  consolidated  school. 

« Our  county  Superintendent,  Mr.  S.  R.  Butler,  took  Mr.  Hobdy  the  round 
of  the  schools,  and  after  going  over  all  of  the  county  Mr.  Hobdy  decided 
'that  in  the  Riverton  school  was  the  logical  place  for  this  department.  That 
meant  of  course  a  man  to  head  that  department  and  Mr.  Hobdy  sent  Mr.  J. 
B.  Wilson,  then  a  senior  at  Auburn,  to  look  the  ground  over.  Mr.  Wilson 
came  for  an  interview  with  Mr.  Butler  and  together  they  made  a  trip  to 
the  school  with  the  result  that  the  next  fall  after  his  graduation  with  an  A.B. 
degree  Mr.  Wilson  took  charge  as  principal  of  Riverton  School  and  head  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Vocational  Departments. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  inspired  by  Mr.  Butler's  enthusiasm  and  wonderful  under- 
standing of  the  rural  educational  problem  and  felt  it  would  be  a  privilege  to 
work  with  him.  No  words  can  express  the  very  high  regard  in  which  Mr. 
Butler  is  held  hi  the  county  and  state  at  large. 
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Mr.  Wilson  has  proved  a  very  efficient  man  for  this  place  and  has  gotten 
splendid  results  in  every  department  of  the  school.  He  has  in  connection 
with  the  school  work  Corn  and  Pig  Clubs.  During  the  past  winter  covering 
a  period  of  six  weeks,  Mr.  Wilson  formed  a  Farmers'  Agricultural  Club  which 
met  at  night  in  the  school  building.  Discussions  on  all  farm  problems  took 
place  with  great  benefit  to  all.  The  coming  winter  will  see  a  continuance 
of  this  club  work. 

Under  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Wilson  a  stock-judging  team  of  three  boys 
18  to  20  years  old  went  to  the  state  fair  in  Birmingham.  One  of  these  boys, 
Felix  Williams  by  name,  was  high  man  in  the  pig- judging  contest.  To  show 
further  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  the  town  people  with  the  school,  three 
of  the  leading  banks,  Rison  Banking  Company,  First  National  Bank,  and 
Farmers  State  Bank,  gave  the  money  for  the  expenses  of  these  boys  to  Bir- 
mingham. 

A  bit  may  be  said  of  the  social  activities  in  connection  with  the  school. 
There  are  two  literary  societies  that  meet  once  a  week  with  interesting  pro- 
grams, debates,  etc.  A  club  of  the  women  of  the  community  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  the  school  in  various  ways.  One  of  the  first  needs  that 
was  met  by  this  club  was  the  purchase  of  folding  opera  chairs  for  the  audi- 
torium, also  a  new  upright  piano.  Entertainments  of  various  kinds,  a  lyceum 
course,  a  box  supper  or  two,  picnics,  ice  cream  suppers,  paid  for  them.  The 
social  affairs  have  always  been  generously  attended  by  the  Huntsville  people. 

The  vocational  class  has  built  much  of  the  equipment  for  the  various 
rooms — good  sturdy  tables,  cabinets,  benches,  and  shelves,  and  a  washstand, 
white  enameled,  for  the  home  economics  room.  Another  evidence  of  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  town  people  for  the  Riverton  school  was  a  gift  recently  of 
a  $90  white  enameled  Hoosier  kitchen  cabinet  for  the  home  economics  room, 
presented  by  the  Mason  Furniture  Company. 

For  the  last  three  years  Riverton  has  held  a  community  fair.  Most  credit- 
able exhibits  were  gotten  together.  Many  town  people  came  out  to  attend 
the  fair  and  the  judges  were  selected  from  among  the  town  visitors.  The 
exhibits  were  moved  to  a  booth  at  the  county  fair  in  Huntsville  and  be  it 
said  with  much  pride  that  the  Riverton  exhibit  has  won  the  prize  for  three 
consecutive  years  over  three  to  five  other  competing  schools.  The  prize  was 
$50  in  cash — well  worth  working  for. 

During  this  time  the  lighting  system  in  this  big,  modern,  valuable  build- 
ing had  been  that  of  the  dangerous,  inadequate  oil  lamps.  In  the  summer  of 
192 1  the  Woman's  Club  decided  to  make  a  start  toward  an  electric  lighting 
plant.  So  they  "invited"  the  Rotary  Club  of  Huntsville  to  come  out  for 
an  out-door  supper  as  their  guests,  it  having  been  suggested  by  one  or  two  of 
the  Rotary  Club  members  that  they  might  take  the  hint  in  the  semi-darkness 
and  volunteer  some  aid  toward  a  lighting  system.  The  club  as  a  whole  might 
have  surmised  that  there  was  a  very  stout  string  tied  to  that  invitation,  but 
they  came  TOO  per  cent  strong  in  spite  of  it.  The  result  of  that  supposedly 
"free"  supper  to  the  Rotary  Club  was  the  very  substantial  help  to  the  extent 
of  $150  toward  a  lighting  plant.  The  machine  is  now  on  the  grounds  and 
is  being  installed  by  the  vocational  class.  This  cooperation  of  the  Rotary 
Club  is  just  one  more  evidence  of  the  interest  of  the  town  people  in  this 
school. 

In  the  district  there  are  48  square  miles  and  in  that  territory  there  are 
417  white  children  enrolled.  The  method  of  transporting  them  to  and  from 
school  is  by  motor-trucks,  five  in  all  being  used  in  this  district.  It  is  a  very 
remarkable  thing  to  realize  that  all  this  has  been  accomplished  at  Riverton 
in  only  four  years'  time.  It  is  a  very  inspiring  experience  to  be  present  at 
chapel  and  see  that  auditorium  nearly  filled  with  eager,  enthusiastic  children, 
most  of  whom  would  not  have  had  a  fair  show  for  an  education  but  for  the 
Riverton  school. 

The  teaching  force  is  of  the  best.  Mr.  J.  E.  Thompson,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Alabama,  with  an  A.B.  degree,  has  the  position  of  principal  this 
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year,  Mr.  Wilson  being  head  of  the  vocational  and  agricultural  departments. 
The  eight  teachers  are  all  college  or  normal  school  graduates.  There  are 
three  senior  high  school  teachers  among  them. 

The  influence  and  benefit  of  this  consolidated  school  is  seen  and  felt 
throughout  the  community  in  many  ways.  It  is  the  greatest  institution  that 
has  ever  come  into  the  district  and  the  value  of  it  as  a  community-builder  as 
time  goes  on  cannot  be  estimated. 


ALEXANDRIA,  LOUISIANA 

GEORGE  A.  PETRIE 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  may  I  suggest  that  reference  to  a  map  of  Louisiana 
will  show  you  our  city  sitting  beside  the  Red  River  almost  in  the  center 
of  the  state,  and  that  with  even  a  casual  examination  of  the  map,  you  will 
agree  that  Alexandria  owes  its  birth  to  perfectly  natural  physical  reasons. 

With  the  important  highways  of  the  state  north,  east,  south,  and  west 
passing  through  our  city,  with  all  the  blessings  of  sunshine,  moisture,  climate, 
and  rich  soils,  of  our  section,  you  would,  indeed,  say  that  nature  had  not 
only  intended,  but  had  richly  endowed,  us  to  become  a  city  of  importance  and 
opportunity. 

With  these  natural  agricultural  advantages,  it  is  not  surprising  that  with 
cotton  enthroned  as  king  of  willing  and  prosperous  subjects,  with  a  wealth 
of  pine  timber  that  seemed  inexhaustible,  we  should  have  folded  our  hands 
and  said  we  have  enough.  Why  be  concerned  with  a  future  already  secured? 
Let  the  future  take  care  of  itself.  And  so,  in  common  with  others  of  like 
advantage,  we  accepted  our  natural  advantages  without  question  or  thought 
of  the  future. 

However,  with  the  advent  of  the  boll  weevil  and  the  passing  of  the  wealth 
of  timber,  the  organizations  of  our  city  realized  the  need  of  a  closer  considera- 
tion of  our  common  problems,  and  the  story  of  Alexandria  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  with  this  realization. 

The  story  of  our  economic  awakening  might  be  called  the  awakening  of 
the  soul  of  a  city  asleep,  and  to  trace  the  effort  to  develop  the  commercial 
relation  of  our  city  with  its  trade  area  one  must  follow  the  life  and  plans  of 
all  our  organizations. 

Our  Chamber  of  Commerce  several  years  ago  undertook  to  develop  a  better 
system  of  roads  throughout  our  parish;  our  city  taxed  itself  voluntarily  for 
the  building  of  these  highways,  and  today  the  city  of  Alexandria  pays  approxi- 
mately one-third  the  total  taxes  necessary  to  build  these  modern  hard-surfaced 
highways  throughout  our  entire  parish  that  will  represent  an  investment  of 
more  than  $2,000,000  when  complete. 

With  this  task  accomplished  and  the  problems  of  local  transportation 
solved,  our  city  began  to  see  the  question  of  interrelation  in  a  broader  and 
more  comprehensive  way,  and  to  understand  that  the  way  to  a  realization  of 
our  economic  problems  lay  very  clearly  along  the  road  of  our  social  relations, 
and  that  as  man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone,  so  a  city  must  achieve  its  destiny 
by  an  acceptance  of  the  highest  ideals  and  a  full  realization  of  the  necessity 
for  a  fuller  and  larger  life  of  the  whole  people. 

Led  by  our  present  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  J.  L.  Pitts, 
ably  assisted  by  the  secretary,  A.  T.  Felt,  and  the  membership,  the  citizens 
of  Alexandria  are  devoting  their  time,  interest,  and  money  to  a  development 
of  the  agricultural  wealth  of  our  people.  "With  the  passing  of  the  smokestack 
must  come  the  silo,"  has  become  the  dominant  slogan  of  our  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  while  still  true  to  the  accepted  purposes  and  aims  of  a  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  it  has  broadened  its  visions  and  purposes  and  so,  not  by  a 
process  of  subtraction,  but  by  one  of  addition  of  activity,  our  organization  has 
gone  out  to  the  surrounding  territory  and  put  freely  at  the  disposal  of  our 
whole  people  the  executive  ability,  talent,  and  enthusiasm  of  its  membership, 
and  after  a  very  thorough  investigation  of  the  possibilities  of  dairying  and 
diversification  has  practically  completed  plans  for  a  creamery,  and  by  the  use 
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of  its  knowledge  of  organization,  has  brought  the  various  sections  of  the  parish 
into  a  compact  cooperative  development. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  trace  out  within  the  limit  of  this  brief  paper 
the  progress  and  development  of  the  educational  and  health  departments  of 
our  people — a  progress  altogether  due  to  the  hearty  cooperation  of  both  city 
and  country — and  to  give  you  in  larger  detail  the  successes  of  these  agencies 
of  the  public  welfare. 

I  esteem  it  a  great  privilege  to  appear  before  you  as  a  representative  of 
the  Rotary  Club  and  to  present  the  greetings  from  our  organization  of  ideals 
and  service  to  an  organization  of  the  same  high  ideals,  the  same  vision  of  lofty 
service,  and  to  tell  you  the  story  of  Alexandria  in  its  economic  and  social  rela- 
tion with  the  surrounding  territory. 

True  to  the  ideals  and  purposes  of  the  Rotary  Club,  that  of  the  care  of 
and  interest  in  the  youth  of  our  community,  our  club  has  seen  the  value  of 
a  comradeship  with  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Agricultural  and  Home  Demon- 
stration Clubs  of  rural  schools,  and  here  we  are  finding,  as  we  might  expect,  a 
rich  reward  for  our  slight  effort,  and  it  may  be  true  that  the  tenderness  of 
our  interest  to  these  young  people  will  become  eventually  a  great  factor  in  our 
common  success.  Their  annual  rallies  and  club  fairs  indicate  a  growing  prog- 
ress in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  agricultural  and  kindred  pursuits,  and  our 
contact  with  these  young  citizens  helps  us  to  know  and  understand  the  value 
of  the  leadership  of  this  great  rural  movement. 

While  it  is  true  that  our  whole  parish  contributes  in  like  proportion  to 
the  cost  of  our  system  of  education,  the  development  of  this  important  social 
need  and  activity,  including  an  annual  budget  of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars, 
with  school  property  and  equipment  exceeding  one  and  a  half  millions,  has 
been  very  largely  due  to  the  untiring  and  unselfish  planning  and  execution 
of  the  president  of  the  school  board,  J.  W.  Bolton,  a  leading  citizen  and 
banker  of  our  city.  Under  his  leadership  and  wise  counsel  our  efficient 
superintendent,  W.  J.  Avery,  has  developed  its  possibilities  to  a  degree  that 
offers  to  every  child  in  our  parish  the  educational  opportunity  contemplated 
in  our  theories  of  government. 

Within  the  limit  of  this  paper  one  may  account  the  slight  accomplish- 
ments of  the  organization  of  our  city,  but  to  do  only  this  might  leave  us 
charged  with  a  satisfaction  as  of  a  task  complete,  and  while  an  array  of  statis- 
tics might  be  presented  showing  a  trade  area  of  approximately  1,400  square 
miles  with  the  economical  possibilities  of  more  than  4,600  prosperous  agricul- 
turists with  the  gradually  increasing  sphere  of  influence.  But,  after  all,  these 
are  the  common  properties  of  the  successfully  managed  and  interesting  work 
of  our  community  and  mothers'  clubs  maintained  by  the  earnest  men  and 
women  of  our  city  as  the  common  property  and  asset  of  our  whole  people. 
We  will  still  fail  in  the  telling  of  the  story  of  Alexandria,  if  you  do  not  catch 
the  spirit  and  vision  of  our  city. 

How  shall  I  best  have  you  understand  that  our  citizens  believe  that  the 
whole  relation  of  life  must  be  touched,  that  the  contact  must  be  complete,  and 
while  the  result  of  our  earnest  social  effort  may  and  doubtless  will  be  an  eco- 
nomical gain,  the  process  after  all  must  be  one  of  complete  idealism  that  will 
find  its  expression  in  a  mutual  interest  in  our  common  purposes,  well-being 
and  happiness,  so  that  we  of  the  city  shall  find  a  real  satisfaction  in  the 
growth  of  churches,  schools,  dwellings,  and  barns  in  the  country,  and  our 
friends  in  the  country  will  watch  the  growth  of  our  city,  with  a  pleasure 
that  will  come  from  the  sure  knowledge  that  ours  is  indeed  their  city,  and  their 
country  is  indeed  ours  to  enjoy.  And  so  with  the  full  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  each  other  our  influence  as  a  city  will  widen  until  we  no  longer 
count  trade  areas  in  acres,  but  will  measure  it  in  friendships  that  limit  them- 
selves unwillingly  and  under  the  protest  of  physical  possibility. 


THE  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  AT  MYERS,  MISSISSIPPI 

MRS.  L.  W.  BATSON 

The  community  of  Myers  is  about  10  miles  from  the  little  city  of 
Hattiesburg,  Mississippi,  and  is  not  very  large.  For  fifteen  years  we  had  a 
one-teacher  school  there  and  this  school  made  our  community  center.  After  a 
time  when  other  schools  began  to  consolidate  and  form  larger  ones,  this  sub- 
ject was  taken  up  by  some  of  our  patrons  and  as  a  result  a  year  ago  our 
school  was  consolidated  with  another  rural  school  several  miles  away.  Of 
course  there  was  no  one  in  the  community  who  really  opposed  consolidation, 
for  we  all  felt  that  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  progressive  times  and  to  bring 
to  the  children  the  privileges  that  by  right  were  theirs,  this  was  the  only 
thing  to  do,  and  yet  when  we  came  to  realize  the  fact  that  when  the  school 
was  gone  we'd  have  no  community  center,  our  hearts  were  almost  moved  to 
rebellion  and  we  were  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  do. 

We  have  a  strong  Home  Demonstration  Club  in  this  community  and  one 
afternoon  in  the  early  spring  of  this  year  Miss  Powell,  who  is  our  state 
agent,  came  out  to  talk  to  us  about  federating  with  the  Mississippi  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  while  there  she  discovered  the  little  forsaken 
schoolhouse,  and  immediately  there  came  into  her  heart  and  mind  the  creation 
of  a  community  club  house.  This  thought  was  then  sent  to  us  through  our 
district  and  county  agents.  We  began  talking  it  over  among  ourselves,  and 
at  our  request  Miss  Powell  came  back  the  latter  part  of  August  and  talked 
to  us  about  the  possibilities  of  it.  As  a  result  a  community  club  was  organ- 
ized. The  little  schoolhouse  was  donated  to  the  club  and  the  Myers  Com- 
munity Club  House  came  into  existence.  We  have  the  distinction  at  present 
of  being  the  first  and  only  one  in  the  state. 

I  am  sure  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  am  country  bred  and  born,  but  I  am 
proud  of  it.  With  the  exception  of  two  years  spent  in  a  small  inland  town, 
I  have  lived  in  the  country  all  my  life,  and  there  has  never  been  a  time  when 
there  was  in  my  heart  the  least  desire  for  the  city.  I  love  the  country  with 
all  my  heart,  for  it  is  there  that  God's  wonderful  and  divine  creations  have 
not  been  spoiled  by  the  hand  of  man.  To  me  there  are  no  greenhouses,  let 
them  be  ever  so  wonderful,  that  can  equal  the  wild  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
the  woods  in  the  springtime,  and  there  are  no  dyes,  however  perfect,  that 
can  compare  with  the  glorious  tints  of  these  woods  in  autumn.  When  a  child 
I  reveled  in  all  these  beauties  and  as  the  maturer  years  came  there  would  come 
to  me  dreams  of  the  possibilities  of  the  cultivation  of  these  wonderful  beauties 
among  my  fellowmen  in  the  country,  and  when  the  existence  of  our  little  club 
house  was  made  possible  I  felt  that  my  dream  was  to  be  a  reality,  that  here 
was  my  opportunity,  for  with  the  aid  of  these,  my  fellow  club  members,  we 
could  at  once  begin  this  wonderful  work  that  means  so  much  to  the  rural 
people  of  our  southland  especially. 

One  of  the  leading  objects  we  have  in  mind  and  feel  will  do  more  for 
our  rural  people  than  any  other,  and  which  we  hope  to  accomplish  with 
this  community  club  house,  is  to  break  down  the  great  barrier  that  seems  to 
exist  between  the  people  of  the  towns  and  the  country.  Already  we  have 
begun  to  do  this.  Though  we  have  been  in  existence  only  a  few  months, 
we've  held  monthly  social  meetings,  and  at  each  one  we've  had  friends  from 
the  city  who  came  and  enjoyed  these  meetings  with  us.  About  two  weeks 
ago  the  First  District  of  the  Mississippi  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  to 
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which  our  club  belongs,  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Hattiesburg,  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  closing  day  the  delegates  and  officers  and  visitors,  number- 
ing about  65,  were  entertained  by  our  club  at  our  club  house  with  an  after- 
noon tea.  Our  decorations  consisted  principally  of  autumn  leaves  and  flowers 
gathered  from  the  woods  surrounding  the  little  house,  and  to  prove  to  you 
that  it  was  a  success  and  that  we,  the  hostesses,  were  not  the  only  ones  who 
enjoyed  it,  I  shall  read  you  a  clipping  taken  from  the  columns  of  one  of  our 
daily  papers: 

(By  MRS.  ANDREW  MAC.  JONES) 

A  fitting  and  beautiful  closing  to  one  of  the  most  successful  and  enthusiastic 
conventions  in  the  history  of  the  First  District  of  the  Mississippi  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  was  the  tea  given  in  honor  of  the  delegates  by  the  Myers 
Community  Club  at  their  club  house  in  the  Myers  community,  about  ten 
miles  from  Hattiesburg.  It  was  a  delightful  courtesy  and  thoroughly  enjoyed 
not  only  by  the  many  delegates  in  attendance,  but  also  by  many  visitors. 

The  club  house  was  made  possible  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Colon  Myers,  for  whom  the  community  is  named.  It  is  located  in  an 
attractive  spot  and  on  yesterday  was  beautifully  adorned  with  a  wealth  of 
bright-colored  autumn  leaves,  English  ivy,  festoons  in  the  Hallowe'en  colors, 
black  and  orange,  and  many  Hallowe'en  emblems.  The  doors  and  windows 
were  outlined  in  the  ivy,  as  was  the  long  tea  table,  where  Mrs.  Malcom 
McKenzie  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Moore  presided.  It  was  centered  with  a  brown 
wicker  basket  overflowing  with  wild  yellow  daisies  which  rested  in  a  nest  of 
autumn  leaves.  At  each  end  was  a  mahogany  candlestick  hooded  in  yellow 
and  black. 

A  profusion  of  potted  plants,  among  which  were  a  number  of  immense 
ferns,  were  encased  in  yellow  and  black  and  were  used  to  advantage  through- 
out the  club  house. 

The  guests  were  given  a  cordial  welcome  by  Mrs.  Will  Batson,  formerly 
Miss  Bessie  Haney,  of  this  city,  who  introduced  them  to  the  receiving  line, 
composed  of  the  officers  of  the  club,  Mrs.  Louis  Batson,  Mrs.  Bard  McKen- 
zie, Mrs.  Fred  Travis,  and  Mrs.  Grace  Brown,  home  economics  agents  for  For- 
rest County. 

The  many  visitors  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colon  Myers, 
whose  gracious  welcome  made  all  the  many  callers  feel  at  home.  Their  only 
daughter,  Miss  Alice  Myers,  with  Mrs.  Will  Draughn,  Mrs.  Maggie  Skipper, 
and  Mrs.  Joel  Knight,  presided  over  the  tea  girls,  who  were  Misses  Gladys 
Batson,  Dorothy  May  Cunningham,  Annie  May  Rainer,  and  Lucile  McCory, 
who  served  sandwiches  and  salted  nuts. 

Other  members  of  the  club  are  Mrs.  James  Rainer,  Mrs.  Jessie  Burt,  and 
Mrs.  Eli  McCardle,  who  were  unable  to  be  present. 

Truly  the  little  club  house,  which  has  only  been  a  club  house  about  two 
months,  is  delightful  and  is  so  arranged  that  various  kinds  of  entertainments 
can  be  given  in  it.  The  members  of  the  club  are  quite  enthusiastic  over  their 
work  and  are  planning  to  add  improvements  from  time  to  time.  They  are 
indeed  to  be  congratulated  on  their  success  and  their  entertainment  of  yes- 
terday will  linger  long  in  the  memory  of  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending. 

'  While  we're  planning  all  this  we  are  not  forgetting  the  ever-important  sub- 
ject of  home  science,  for  besides  our  monthly  social  meetings  we  also  have 
monthly  meetings  of  business  and  instruction.  When  our  county  and  some- 
times district  and  state  demonstration  agents  meet  with  us  and  give  us  les- 
sons in  the  best  methods  of  preserving  and  canning  for  our  home  supplies, 
I'm  thinking  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  our  pantries  will  be  filled 
with  our  own  products  and  our  merchants  will  have  no  need  to  buy  these 
things  for  us  but  will  be  buying  from  us  to  send  away  to  some  more  unfor- 
tunate people. 

Our  club  house  is  a  simple  little  one- room  building  with  no  furniture,  as 
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this  was  all  taken  away  when  the  school  was  moved,  but  through  the  efforts 
of  the  members  of  the  club  we  have  been  able  to  raise  funds  for  partly  fur- 
nishing it.  We  had  a  meeting  with  our  household  arts  and  landscape  spe- 
cialists present  and  with  their  aid  planned  to  paint  the  inside  walls  buff  with 
ceiling  cream.  The  floors  will  be  stained  with  a  stain  we  shall  make  ourselves 
of  walnut  hulls;  it  will  then  be  oiled.  The  outside  we'll  leave  alone  for  a 
while,  but  we  have  in  mind  making  the  outside  new  and  beautiful,  bordered 
with  broad  comfortable  porches,  also  adding  kitchen,  cloak  rooms,  and  all 
the  other  things  that  will  make  this  club  house  what  it  can  and  will  be. 

The  building  is  on  a  small  elevation  with  grass  and  trees  surrounding  it. 
The  surface  is  well  drained,  thus  making  it  easily  improved  on  the  outside. 
Here  some  of  the  trees,  which  are  all  oaks,  will  be  taken  away  and  other 
kinds  will  be  put  in  their  places.  Shrubs  will  be  planted  near  the  building 
to  make  it,  as  well  as  the  grounds,  more  attractive.  The  men  have  already 
arranged  for  a  work  day  to  begin  this.  The  funds  we  need  for  all  improve- 
ments are  obtained  by  programs,  selling  lunches  at  public  gatherings,  free 
donations,  etc.  We  expect  to  have  a  good  instrument  that  we  may  have  good 
music;  when  we  desire  it  we  shall  have  a  library  rilled  with  the  best  books, 
good  magazines,  and  all  other  things  that  mean  refinement  and  elevation.  We 
shall  have  social  hours  when  we'll  all  enjoy  good  wholesome  games  and  fun. 

There  will  be  times  when  we'll  have  our  friends  from  town  out  to  enjoy 
an  evening  of  social  intermingling  and  thus  help  to  know  each  other  better. 
I  feel  that  there  will  always  be  some  who  will  resent  this  but  I  think  the 
broad-minded,  God-fearing  will  be  one  and  the  result  will  be  that  our  boys 
and  girls  will  grow  up  to  love  the  country  and  have  no  desire. to  go  to  town 
or  city.  Our  schools  will  be  better,  our  country  homes  will  be  made  more  com- 
fortable and  attractive,  the  drudgery  that  rural  women  so  often  find  real 
shall  have  passed  away,  and  the  influence  will  have  gone  far  and  wide  and 
there  will  no  longer  be  cities,  towns,  and  the  country  in  this  great  southland 
of  ours,  but  one  broad  expanse  of  God's  people  loving  and  serving  them. 


BUSINESS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIA- 
TION TRANSACTED  AT  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  CON- 
FERENCE 

Vice  President  Mann  called  the  Association  to  order  for  the  business  meet- 
ing. Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  executive  committee  as  provided  by 
Article  6  of  the  constitution  on  amendments,  it  was  unanimously  voted  that 
Section  I  of  Article  IV  on  Committees  be  amended  so  as  to  read,  "The  execu- 
tive committee  shall  consist  of  the  president,  the  vice  presidents,  the  last  three 
ex-presidents,  and  six  additional  members  elected  by  the  Association,  etc.,"  as 
at  present. 

The  action  of  the  executive  committee  in  its  announced  intention  of  making 
the  same  person  executive  secretary  of  the  Association  and  secretary  of  the 
national  council  of  country  life  agencies  was  unanimously  endorsed. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  send  to  Dr.  Butterfield  the  greetings  of 
the  association  with  a  brief  digest  of  the  meeting. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  nominating  committee  consisting  of 
Dr.  A.  C.  True,  C.  C.  Taylor,  C.  E.  Gibbons,  George  Draper,  and  Miss  White, 
the  secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of  the  association 
for  the  following  officers: 

President  — Kenyon  L.  Butterfield 

Vice  President  —Albert  R.  Mann 

Second  Vice  President  —Mrs.  Charles  Schuttler 

Messrs.  E.  L.  Morgan  and  C.  C.  Taylor  as  members 
of  the  executive  committee  to  take  the  places  of 
Messrs.  Claxton  and  Branson  whose  terms  had  ex- 
pired. 

The  following  report  from  the  treasurer  was  approved  and  ordered  spread 
on  the  minutes: 


STATEMENT  COMPILED  FROM  TREASURER'S  REPORT  AND  STATE- 
MENT OF  ACCOUNT  CORN  EXCHANGE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 
PHILADELPHIA,  FISCAL  AGENT  FOR  CHARLES  F.  JENKINS, 
TREAS.,  AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION,  PERIOD 
FROM  JANUARY  i,  1921,  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1921 

RECEIPTS 

Balance  on  Hand  Dec.  31,  1920 $1,934.07 

Milbank  Memorial   5,000.00 

Dues   and   Memberships 1,095.10 

Sales  of   Books 252.00 

Refunds    54.71 


$8,335-88 
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EXPENDITURES 

Salaries    $1,926.25 

Traveling   Expenses    1,544.68 

Postage,  Stationery,  Printing,  and  Advertising 809.66 

Printing  Proceedings    3>557-9i 

Office  Expenses   29.85 

Miscellaneous   Expenses    191.25 

Conference  Expenses   181.25 

Balance  Cash  on  Hand  Dec.  3ist,  1921 95.03 

$8,335-88 

The  report  of  C.  W.  Pugsley  on  his  interview  with  the  representative  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press  relative  to  their  taking  over  the  unsold  copies 
of  proceedings  of  former  conference  and  arranging  to  handle  the  publication 
resulting  from  this  meeting  was  referred  to  the  executive  committee  with  the 
power  to  act. 

By  unanimous  vote  the  invitation  from  Tuskegee  Institute  to  attend  a 
country  life  gathering  of  colored  people  to  be  held  at  Tuskegee  in  January, 
1922,  was  recognized  and  the  chairman  directed  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
visitors  to  represent  the  American  Country  Life  Association  at  this  meeting. 

Adjourned. 

On  the  call  of  Vice  President  Mann,  the  new  executive  committee  met 
immediately  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  Association — Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, and  Mrs.  Schuttler  being  present. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Lindeman  was  chosen  executive  secretary;  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Jenkins,  treasurer;  Mr.  Nat  T.  Frame,  field  secretary,  it  being  understood 
that  the  salary  of  the  field  secretary  be  suspended  beginning  with  December, 
pending  recuperation  of  the  Association's  finances,  and  that  stenographic  and 
clerk  hire  be  paid  only  for  specific  duties  rendered. 

Messrs.  Pugsley  and  Lindeman  were  authorized"  as  a  committee  to  enter 
into  a  contract  with  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  as  to  sale  of  proceed- 
ings already  published  and  the  publication  of  future  volumes  to  be  prepared 
by  the  association. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  extend  an  invitation  through  President 
Reynolds  to  any  Canadians  desiring  to  become  members  of  the  American 
Country  Life  Association,  welcoming  them  to  membership.  The  secretary  was 
also  instructed  to  convey  to  Mrs.  Brigden  the  advice  that  the  New  York 
Federation  of  Home  Bureaus  will  be  welcomed  as  a  contributing  member  upon 
the  payment  of  not  less  than  $10.00  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Country  Life  Asso- 
ciation and  as  such  will  be  entitled  to  send  one  delegate  who  will  have  the 
full  privileges  of  membership  in  the  association.  Mr.  Campbell  was  in- 
structed to  authorize  the  country  life  clubs  organized  or  being  organized  at 
the  various  colleges  that  each  club  which  sends  $10.00  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Country  Life  Association  will  be  recognized  as  a  contributing  member  entitled 
to  one  delegate  with  the  full  privileges  of  membership. 

The  invitations  from  Columbia  University  sponsored  by  Miss  Mabel  Carney 
and  Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson  to  hold  the  next  conference  of  the  Association  at 
Columbia  was  favorably  considered  by  the  committee  but  action  was  de- 
ferred until  a  later  date. 

Adjourned. 

(signed)     NAT  T.  FRAME,  Secretary. 

PROGRAM  OF  THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION 

Subject:     The  Village  or  Town  and  the  Outlying  Country:     What  Should 
Be  Their  Relationships? 
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THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  10 

12:00  M.  Luncheon  Meetings  of  all  Committees  as  Arranged  by  Chairmen. 
3:00  P.M.  Meeting  of  Executive  Committee. 
8:00  PJM.  General  Meeting. 

Welcome — Mayor  Andrew  McShane. 

Trade  Relationships 

(a)  The  Story  of  Moultrie,  Ga.,  by  Chas.  B.  Caldwell — 20  minutes. 
(6)  The  Story  of  Alexandria,  La.,  by  George  A.  Petrie — 20  minutes. 

(c)  The    Trade   Relationships   of    Town   and    Country    Critically 
Discussed. 

From  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Committee  on  Rural  Organiza- 
tion, by  E.  L.  Morgan,  University  of  Missouri,  chairman — 
15  minutes. 

From  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Committee  on  Communications, 
by  J.  M.  Gillette,  University  of  North  Dakota,  chairman — 
15  minutes. 

Home-Making,  by  Ilena  M.  Bailey,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  chairman — 
15  minutes. 

From  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Committee  on  Country  Plan- 
ning, by  George  B.  Dealey,  Dallas,  Tex.— 15  minutes. 

(d)  Open  Discussion. 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  n 

8:00  A.M.  Breakfast  Meetings  of  Committees. 
9:30  A.M.  General  Meeting. 

Social  Relationships 

(a)  The  Story  of  Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  by  P.  G.  Jones — 20  minutes. 

(6)  The  Story  of  Sweet  Home,  Ark.,  by  Mrs.  John  Dixon — 20 
minutes. 

(c)   The    Social   Relationships    of   Town    and   Country   Critically 
Discussed. 

From    the    Viewpoint    of    the    Committee    on    Leadership 

Training,  by  A.  W.  Nolan,  University  of  Illinois — 15  minutes. 

From  the   Viewpoint  of  the   Committee  on  Charities  and 

Corrections,  by  Miss  H.  Ida   Curry,  New   York   Charities 

Aid  Association,  chairman — 15  minutes. 

From  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Committee  on  Recreation,  by 

Miss  Abbie  H.  Condit,  New  York— 15  minutes. 

From  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Committee  on  Home-Making, 

by    Miss    Ilena    M.    Bailey,    N.    S.    D.    A.,    chairman — 15 

minutes. 

2:00  P.M.  General  Meeting. 

(a)  Address— The  American  Village— W.  L.  Bailey,  Northwestern 
University. 

(b)  Business    Meeting,    Election    of    Officers,   Selection    Executive 
Committee. 

(c)  Report  of  Committee  on  the  Teaching  of  Rural  Sociology,  to 
Include  Report  on  Terminology  Called  for  by  Springfield  Con- 
ference, Ernest  R.  Groves,  Boston  University,  chairman. 
Discussion. 

(rf)  Report  of  Committee  on  Rural  Government,  John  R.  Fairlie, 
University  of  Illinois,  Chairman. 

Report  of    Committee   on   Health   and   Sanitation,   Ward  S. 
Giltner,  University  of  Michigan,  chairman. 
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7:00  P.M.  Annual  Conference  Dinner. 

Dean  A.  R.  Mann,  Cornell  University,  toastmaster. 
Some   Social  Aspects   of  Agriculture   in   Europe,  by  Prof.   E.  C. 
Lindeman,  North  Carolina  College  for  Women. 
Address,  Ex-Gov.  George  H.  Brough,  Arkansas. 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  12 

8:00  A.M.  Breakfast  Meeting   New  Officers  and  Executive   Committee  with 

all  Members  Standing  Committees. 
9:30  A.M.  General  Meeting. 

Church  Relationships 

(a)  The  Story  of  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  by  A.  B.  Harman — 20  minutes. 

(b)  The  Story  of  Edgewood,  Ala.,  by  Thomas  S.  Hickman— 20 
minutes. 

(c)  Church  Relationships  of  Town  and  Country   Critically  Dis- 
cussed. 

From   Viewpoint   of   Committee   on   Morals   and   Religion, 
by  Edmund  de  S.  Brunner,  chairman — 15  minutes. 
From  Viewpoint  of  Committee  on  Rural  Leadership  Train- 
ing,   by    Paul    L.    Vogt,    Rural    Dept.    M.    E.    Church— 15 
minutes. 

From  Viewpoint  of  Committee  on  Investigation  Rural 
Problems,  by  Carl  C.  Taylor,  North  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege— 15  minutes. 

From  Viewpoint  of  Committee  on  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions, by  Miss  H.  Ida  Curry,  chairman — 15  minutes. 

(d)  Open  Discussion. 

*:oo  PJM.  General  Meeting. 

School  Relationships 

(a)  The  Story   of   Huntsville,  Ala.,  by  Mrs.   Robert   Chase— 20 
minutes. 

(6)  The    Story    of    Myers,    Miss.,    by    Mrs.    L.    A.    Batson — 20 
minutes. 

(c)   School   Relationships  of  Town   and   Country   Critically   Dis- 
cussed. 

Thos.  J.  Smart,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
John    M.    Foote,    State    Rural    School    Supervisor,    Baton 
Rouge,  La. 


SELECTED  BOOKS  ON  VILLAGE,  TOWN,  AND  SMALL  CITY 

GENERAL 

Anderson,  W.  L.    The  Country  Town. 

Douglas,  H.  P.    The  Little  Town. 

Eggleston,  E.    Village  Life.    1887. 

Frame,  Nat  T.  Lifting  the  Country  Community  by  Its  Bootstraps  (Com- 
munity score  card,  circular  W.  Va.  Agr'l  College) . 

Gaplin,  C.  J.  Rural  Life.  1009.  (Especially  on  towns  as  rural  community 
centers.) 

Morgan,  E.  L.  Mobilizing  the  Country  Community.  (Bulletin  of  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College.)  (Especially  on  towns  as  rural  community 
centers.) 
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Sims,  N.  L.    A  Hoosier  Village.    1912.    The  Rural  Community  (Readings, 

1920,  Mainly  on  Village) . 

Vogt,  P.  L.    Introduction  to  Rural  Sociology  (several  chapters). 
Waring,  G.  E.     Farm  Villages.     1877.     (Earlier  books  showing  value  of 

community  life  in  New  England.) 

HISTORICAL 

Bennet,  E.  A.    Village  Problems.     (On  current  English  village  problems  of 

decadence.) 

Gomme,  E.  A.    The  Village  Community. 

(A  very  large  literature  on  the  English  village,  past  and  present.) 
Maine,  H.  J.   S.    Village   Communities  in  the   East  and  the  West.     (A 

classic  book  on  the  world-wide  village.) 
Seebohm,  F.    The  English  Village. 

VILLAGE  LIFE  ABROAD 

Baden-Powell,  B.  H.    The  Indian  Village. 

Balch,   E.     Our   Slavic  Fellow- Citizens.     (Chaps,   on   Austrian-Hungarian 

Village  Life.) 
Canfield,   D.     Old   France   and   New  America,   Century   Magazine,   Aug., 

1918.     (Contrast  of  French  and  American  Village.) 
Gaines,  Ruth.    A  Village  in  Picardy.     (French  village  conditions  and  life 

today.) 

Hourwich.    Economics  of  a  Russian  Village. 

Mukurjie.    The  Foundations  of  Indian  Economics.    (A  village  in  India.) 
Poole,  E.    The  Village.     (Russia  today.) 
Smith,  N.  H.    Village  Life  in  China.     (Greatest  village  civilization  in  the 

world.) 
Wallace,  M.    Russia  (Chaps.  3-10  on  the  Village,  new  Edition). 

VILLAGE  COMMUNITIES  AS  IDEAL  SOCIETIES 

Hinds.    American  Communities. 

Nordhoff.    Communistic  Societies  in  the  United  States. 

Noyes.    History  of  American  Socialism. 

Shambaugh,  B.    Amana,  the  Colony  of  True  Inspiration. 

Shaw,  A.    Icaria. 

TOWN  LIFE  IN  FICTION 

Anderson,  S.    Winesburg,  Ohio. 

Bolton,  E.    A  Model  Village. 

Carlton,  W.  C.    New  Lives  for  Old. 

Churchill  W.     Coniston.     (Transformation  of  a  New  Hampshire  village 

by  industry.) 

Darrow,  C.    Farmington.    (Penn.) 
Fisher,  Dorothy  Canfield.    Hillsboro  People. 
Gale,  Zona.    Friendship  Village. 
Gilman,  Bradley.    Back  to  the  Soil. 
Howe,  E.    Tales  of  a  Country  Town.    (Ohio.) 
Ho  wells,  W.  D.    New  Leaf  Mills. 
Masters,  E.  L.     Spoon  River  Anthology.     (Village  and  town  types  and 

characters.) 

The  Great  Valley. 

Quick,  Herbert.    Aladdin  &  Co.    (Boom  town.) 
Sinclair,  U.    King  Coal.     (A  coal  mining  town— Colorado.) 
Thanet,  Octave.    Tales  of  a  Western  Town. 
Waller.    Flamstead  Quarries.     (Industrialization  of  a  village,) 
White,  W.  A.    In  Our  Town. 
In  the  Heart  of  a  Fool. 
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White,  Bouck.    The  Mixing.     (The  transformation  of  a  New  York  village.) 
(A  very  large  literature  —  these  are  a  few  samples.) 

Many  periodical  articles  on  current  village  and  town  conditions,  projects, 
improvements,  pageants,  schools,  libraries,  recreation,  parks,  etc. 

VARIOUS  PHASES  OF  VILLAGE  AND  FARM  LIFE 

Bailey,  W.  L.    The  Greater  Community  Hospital.     Survey,  May,  1919. 
Bailey,  W.  L.    The  Farm  and  Farm  Problems. 

The  Village. 

The  Social  Center. 

(Articles  in  Cyclopaedia  Americana,  Edition  1918-19.) 
Bemies,  C.  O.    The  Church  hi  the  Country  Town.     1912. 
Brunner,  E.  de  S.     Cooperation  in  Coopersburg.     (Religious  cooperation.) 
Burleigh,  L.  C.    The  Community  Theater.     (Chaps.) 
Evans.    Town  Improvement. 

Fairlie,  J.  C.    Local  Government  in  Counties,  Townships  and  Villages. 
Farewell,  P.  T.    Village  Improvement. 
Galpin,  C.  J.    The  Rural  Relations  of  the  Village  or  Small  City  (Wisconsin 

Bulletin  711). 

Gescell.    The  Town  of  a  Thousand  Souls.     (Eugenic  Study.) 
Gillin,  J.  L.    The  Application  of  the  Survey  Method  to  Small  Communities. 
Social   Survey  of   Belleville,  Kansas.     Rural  Manhood,  March  and  April, 


Hart,  R.    Educational  Resources  of  Towns  and  Villages. 

Jackson,  H.  E.    The  Community  Center. 

McKay,  C.  D.     The  Little  Theater  in  United  States.     (Chaps.)      (Article 

in  Theater  Magazine  on  Country  Theaters.) 

McVey,  F.  R.    The  Making  of  a  Town.     (Planning  for  new  town  in  West.) 
Mills,  H.  S.    The  Making  of  a  Country  Parish.    (Town  church  extension.) 
Mitler,  S.  A.    The  Problems  of  a  Town  Church. 
Robinson,  C.  M.    Town  Planning  of  Small  Communities. 
(Many  articles  and  current  bibliographies  on  many  phases.    The  American 

City  Magazine  (N.  Y.  C.),  town  and  country  edition  —  1913.) 
Thomason,  C.  A.    Suggestions  of  Community  Centers  (Bulletin  26  Bureau 

of  Education,  State  of  Washington). 
Waugh,  F.  A.     Rural  Improvement. 
Weber,  A.  F.    An  Era  of  Small  Industrial  Communities. 
Whitehead.     Dawson   Black,   Retail  Merchant.      (Problems   of  a  country 

town  merchant.) 

CONFERENCE  COMMITTEES 

The  permanent,  functioning  factor  of  the  American  Country  Life  Associa- 
tion is  its  system  of  standing  committees.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Association  to 
have  specialists  appointed  to  these  various  committees  who  will  devote  atten- 
tion and  study  to  the  subject  matter  with  which  each  respective  committee 
is  concerned.  The  reports  of  these  committees  constitute  a  continuous  critique 
of  the  social  phases  of  American  country  life. 

I.    COMMITTEE  OF  RURAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  LEGISLATION 

Chairman:  Prof.  John  A.  Fairlie,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

E.  C.  Branson,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

C.  C.  Maxey,  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  New  York  City. 

E.  H.  Ryder,  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

H.  Paul  Douglas,  New  York  City. 

Prof.  Herman  G.  James,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex 

Mr.  W.  F.  Dodd,  Chicago,  111. 

Judge  Lee  Miles,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
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Emory  Ratcliffe,  State  Normal  School,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Wm.  E.  Garnett,  College  Station,  Tex. 

Prof.  John  M.  Gaus,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Prof.  W.  L.  Bailey,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111. 

Mr.  H.  Gilbertson,  New  York  City. 

Prof.  N.  L.  Sims,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Prof.  O.  C.  Hormell,  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me. 

Miss  Harriet  W.  Elliott,  North  Carolina  College  for  Women,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

II.    COMMITTEE  ON  RURAL  ORGANIZATION 

Chairman:  E.  L.  Morgan,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Walter  Burr,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Henry  E.  Jackson,  National  Community  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  W.  Lyman,  Secretary,.  Federal  Board  of  Farm  Organizations,  Woodward 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Nat  T.  Frame,  Director  of  Extension,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Patterson,  College  Park,  Md. 

F.  B.  Bomberger,  Assistant  Director  of  Extension,  Maryland  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  College  Park,  Md. 

Prof.  William  L.  Bailey,  The  Graduate  School,  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  111. 

Hon.  Roland  F.  Beasley,  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Hugh  Maydole,  County  Work  Department,  The  International  Committee 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  347  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Hayes,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Rev.  R.  A.  McGowan,  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council,  Washington,  D.  C. 

John  D.  Willard,  Director  of  Extension  Service,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Amherst,  Mass. 

W.  A.  Lloyd,  States  Relations  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mrs.  Charles  Schuttler,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Farmington,  Mo. 

III.    COMMITTEE  ON  COUNTRY  PLANNING 

Chairman:  Frank  A.  Waugh,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Philip  H.  Elwood,  Jr.,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

John  W.  Gregg,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Arthur  W.  Cowell,  State  College,  Pa. 

George  B.  Dealey,  Manager,  Dallas  News,  Tex. 

Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

IV.     COMMITTEE  ON  TEACHING  OF  RURAL  SOCIOLOGY 

Chairman:  Ernest  R.  Groves,  Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass. 

Prof.  Geo.  H.  VonTungeln,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Miss  Rosamond  Root,  Teachers  College,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

Prof.  Thomas  L.  Harris,  West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Prof.  Newell  L.  Sims,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Bone,  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  111. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Ailing,  American  Red  Cross,  Rural  Service  Bureau,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Walter  A.  Terpenning,  Evansville  College,  Evansville,  Ind. 
E.  S.  Bogardus,  University  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

V.    COMMITTEE  ON  RECREATION  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE 

Chairman:  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Miss  Ruth  Sherburne,  i  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Prof.  George  E.  Johnson,  Harvard  University. 
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Dr.  William  Burdick,  McCoy  Hall,  Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  Sterling  Moran,  Community  Motion  Picture  Bureau,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Miss  Constance  D.  Mackey,  Community  Service,  i  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

A.  G.  Arvold,  Agricultural  College,  N.  D. 

Peter  Dykema,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Charles  E.  Gibbons,  National  Child  Labor  Com.,  105  East  22d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

C.  Samuel  Langdon,  Hubbardston,  Mich. 

Dwight  Drew,  County  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  347  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Dr.  George  J.  Fisher,  Boy  Scouts,  Fifth  Ave.  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Martin  J.  Foss,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  3315  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

George  Draper,  County  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Patterson,  College  Park,  Md. 

Prof.  John  F.  Smith,  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky. 

Mrs.  Izetta  Brown,  Kingwood,  W.  Va. 

C.  F.  Angell,  Hastings,  Mich. 

Miss  Florence  Stubbs,  Farmville,  Va. 

VI.     COMMITTEE  ON  MORALS  AND  RELIGION 
Chairman:  Rev.  Edmund  de  S.  Brunner,  in  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.      COOPERATION   OF   CHURCHES 

Rev.  Roy  B.  Guild,  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  105  East  22d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Rev.  Edwin  Earp,  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Alfred  Williams  Anthony,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Rev.   Rolvix  Harlan,   Sec.   Rural   Life   Work,  American   Baptist   Publication 

Society,  1701  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Rev.  R.  A.  McGowan,  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.      MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 

Prof.  Allan  Hoben,  Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn. 

Miss  Martha  E.  Robison,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Rev.  Chas.  M.  McConnell,  740  Rush  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

C.  J.  Tyson,  Floradale,  Pa. 

Prof.  C.  J.  Hewett,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111. 

C.      ALLIES   OF  THE  CHURCH 

Albert    E.     Roberts,     County     Work     Secretary,     International     Committee, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  347  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Prof.  Alva  Agee,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
William  H.  Kendrick,  Assistant  Director,  Agricultural  Extension,  in  charge  of 

4-H  Clubs,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
Rev.  Edwin  V.  O'Hara,  Eugene,  Ore. 
Miss  Anna  M.  Clark,  Secretary  for  Counties  and  Districts,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  600 

Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Dr.  Paul  L.  Vogt,  1701  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dr.  Malcolm  Dana,  287  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Dr.  James  M.  Mullan,  isth  and  Race  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

VH.    COMMITTEE  ON  CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS 

Chairman:  Miss  H.  Ida  Curry,  Assistant  Secretary,  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion, 105  E.  22d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Miss  Margaret  F.  Byington,  Director  Field  Service,  American  Red  Cross, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Carstens,  Director  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  130  E.  22d  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 
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Mrs.   Margaret   Ford,    Secretary,    Commission   of    Charities   and    Corrections, 

Room  428,  New  State  Capitol,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Mr.  William   Hodson,   Director   Children's   Bureau,   State  Board   of   Control, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Mr.    Samuel    W.    Leonard,    Superintendent    Public    Welfare,    Wilson    County, 

Wilson,  N.  C. 
Mr.  Orlando  F.  Lewis,  General  Secretary,  American  Prison  Association,   135 

E.  isth  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Mr.   E.    C.    Lindeman,    Prof.    Rural   Sociology,   North    Carolina    College   for 

Women,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Miss   Emma  Lundberg,   Director   Social   Service   Division,   Federal  Children's 

Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Wiley  H.  Swift,  Special  Agent  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  105  E. 

22d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Miss  Ruth  Taylor,  Director  Department  Child  Welfare  of  Westchester  County, 

Court  House,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Gertrude  Vaile,  Associate  Director  of  Field  Staff,  American  Association 

for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work,  1123  Sherman  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

VIII.    COMMITTEE  ON  COMMUNICATIONS 

Chairman:  Prof.  John  M.  Gillette,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

Prof.  Roderick  McKenzie,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Dr.  L.  L.  Bernard,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Prof.  E.  S.  Bogardus,  University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Prof.  W.  O.  Hedrick,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Prof.  Scott  E.  W.  Bedford,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  Clarence  A.  Perry,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  N.  Y.  C. 

IX.    COMMITTEE  ON  RURAL  LEADERSHIP  TRAINING 

Chairman:  Prof.  W.  J.  Campbell,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Prof.  Paul  L.  Vogt,  Rural  Work  Department,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
1701  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Prof.  John  Phelan,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Prof.  Ernest  Burnham,  State  Normal  College,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Prof.  G.  Walter  Fiske,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Miss  Anna  M.  Clark,  National  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Prof.  Earl  A.  Roadman,  Department  of  Rural  Leadership,  Upper  Iowa  Uni- 
versity, Fayette,  Iowa. 

Prof.  A.  W.  Nolan,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

Prof.  L.  O.  Lantis,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

X.    COMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATION  OF  RURAL  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

Chairman:  Dr.  C.  J.  Galpin,  Rural  Life  Studies,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C. 
Dr.  Carl  C.  Taylor,  West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Morse,  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions,  N.  Y.  C. 
Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

XI.    COMMITTEE  ON  RURAL  EDUCATION 

Chairman:  Mabel  Carney,  Professor  of  Rural  Education,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  C. 

SUB-COMMITTEES 

A.  On  the  Education  of  Rural  Children. 
(Period  from  birth  to  12  years  of  age.) 

Membership  to  consist  of  five  persons  representing  the  phases  of  the  subject 
indicated. 
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1.  O.  G.  Brim,  Chairman,  Cornell  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.— The 
Needs  and  Objectives  of  Rural  Elementary  Education. 

2.  Miss  Fannie  W.  Dunn,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  C. — 
The  Curriculum  of  the  Rural  Elementary  School. 

3.  George  E.  Farrell,  in  charge  of  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. — Junior  Extension  Work  and  Its  Relation 
to  the  Rural  Elementary  School  and  the  Rural  High  School. 

4.  Mrs.  Marie  Turner  Harvey,  Porter  Rural  School,  Kirksville,  Mo. — Com- 
munity Relations  of  the  Rural  School. 

5.  Henry  S.  Curtis,  284  North  Professor  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio.— Play  and  Recrea- 
tion for  Country  Children. 

B.  On  the  Education  of  Rural  Youth, 
(Period  from  12  to  21  years  of  age.) 

Membership  to  consist  of  five  persons  representing  the  phases  of  the  subject 
indicated. 

1.  Thomas   J.  Smart,    Chairman,   University    of    Kansas,   Lawrence,   Kan. — 
Cardinal  Principles  of  Rural  Secondary  Education. 

2.  F.  L.  Cummings,  Fergus  County  High  School,  Lewiston,  Mont. — Curriculum 
and  Community  Relations  of  the  Rural  High  School. 

3.  H.  O.  Hutchinson,  Department  of  Education,  Montpelier,  Vt. — The  Junior 
High  School  in  Rural  Communities. 

4.  J.  D.  Blackwell,  Department  of  Education,  Harrisburg,  Pa. — Agricultural 
Education  in  Rural  High  School. 

5.  Miss  Carrie  A.  Lyford,  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va. — Education  for 
Homemaking  in  Rural  High  Schools. 

C.  On  the  Education  of  Rural  Adnlts.  , 
(Period  beyond  21  years  of  age.) 

This  committee  to  represent  both  the  in-school  and  post-school  phases  of 
adult  education. 

1.  Nat  T.  Frame,  Chairman,  College  of  Agriculture,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. — 
Extension  Education  for  Farmers  and  Farm  Women. 

2.  L.  H.  Russell,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Madison,  Wis. — Voca- 
tional College  Education  for  Rural  Adults. 

3.  Ernest  Burnham,  Normal  School,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. — The  Preparation  of 
Teachers  for  All  Types  of  Rural  Schools  and  Institutions. 

4.  Miss  Elizabeth  Kelly,  Director  of  Community  Schools  for  Adult  Illiterates, 
Department  of  Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C. — Rural  Illiteracy. 

5.  E.  A.   Jenks,  University   of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. — Americanization  in 
Rural  Areas. 

ADVISORS 

Harold  W.  Foght,  Normal  School,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

George  A.  Works,  Cornell  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Norman  Frost,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

A.  C.  True,  States  Relations  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Anna  E.  Richardson,  Chief  of  Home  Economics  Education,  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

XII.    CoM^axTEE  ON  HEALTH  AND  SANITATION 

Chairman:  Dr.  Ward  S.  Giltner,  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  East  Lansing, 

Mich. 

Prof.  H.  N.  Ogden,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  A.  B.  Cook,  Master  State  Grange,  Owosso,  Mich. 
S.  J.  Crumbine,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Dr.  Taliaferro  Clark,  Secretary  Public  Health  Service,  Washington,  D.  C 
Dr.  John  A.  Ferrell,  International  Health  Board,  N.  Y.  C. 
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Miss  Stella  Fuller,  Assistant  Director  Public  Health  Nursing,  American  Red 
Cross,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  John  Ketcham,  Hastings,  Mich. 

Mr.  Glen  S.  Keis,  American  Red  Cross,  Chicago,  LI. 

Miss  Anna  B.  Cowles,  Assistant  to  National  Director  Junior  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lever,  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Albert  H.  Jewell,  Chief  Engineer  State  Board  of  Health,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Dr.  Jean  Broadhurst,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  C. 

XIII.    COMMITTEE  ON  HOME-MAKING 

Chairman:  Miss  Ilena  M.  Bailey,  Office  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Miss  Lita  Bane,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Ketcham,  Hastings,  Mich. 

Miss  Amelia  Greenwald,  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  132  East  45th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Miss  Emily  Hoag,  Office  of  Farm  Management,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Jane  S.  McKimmon,  State  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Jenkins,  West  Barnstable,  Mass. 

Miss  Hariet  Mason,  The  Ohio  Farmer,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Miss  Laura  F.  Neale,  College  Station,  Texas. 

Miss  Edna  White,  Merrill-Palmer  School  of  Homemaking,  Detroit. 

Advisors: 

Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Madge  J.  Reese,  Office  of  Extension  Work,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Florence  E.  Ward,  Office  of  Extension  Work,  U.  S.  D^  A.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Sweeny,  President,  American  Home  Economics  Association,  East 
Lansing,  Mich. 

XIV.  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

Chairman:  Dr.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Secretary:  Prof.  Dwight  Sanderson,  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ray  Stannard  Baker,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Dean    Eugene    Davenport,    College    of    Agriculture,    University    of    Illinois, 

Urbana,  111. 

C.  V.  Gregory,  Editor  The  Prairie  Farmer,  223  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  HI. 
C.  P.  J.  Mooney,  Editor  Commercial  Appeal,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Dr.  Clarence  Poe,  Editor  Progressive  Farmer,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
C.  W.  Pugsley,  Assistant  Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
C.  R.  Titlow,  Secretary  Federal  Land  Bank,  Baltimore,  Md. 

XV.   COMMITTEE  ON  AN  INTERNATIONAL  COUNTRY  LIFE  MOVEMENT 

Chairman:  Dr.  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dean   Thomas    F.    Hunt,    College   of   Agriculture,    University    of   California, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 

Dean  A.  R.  Mann,  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Dr.    George    E.    Vincent,   President   Rockefeller   Foundation,    61    Broadway, 

N.  Y.  C. 

Oliver  Wilson,  Master  National  Grange,  Peoria,  HI. 
C.    W.    Barrett,    President   National   Farmers'    Educational    and    Cooperative 

Union,  Union  City,  Ga. 
J.  R.  Howard,  President  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Chicago. 
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CONFERENCE  WEEK 
NOVEMBER  7-12,  1921 

NEW  ORLEANS,   LOUISIANA 

MONDAY,  Nov.  7. 

Grunewald  Hotel — Association  of  State  Universities,  Frank  L.  McVey, 
Secy.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Grunewald  Hotel — Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teach- 
ing, A.  W.  Nolan,  Urbana,  111. 

Grunewald  Hotel — American  Society  of  Agronomy,  P.  E.  Brown,  Secy., 
Ames,  Iowa. 

TUESDAY,  Nov.  8. 

Grunewald  Hotel— Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges,  J.  L.  Hills,  Secy., 

Burlington,  Vt. 
Grunewald  Hotel — Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science,  J.  G. 

Lipman,  Secy.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Grunewald  Motel — Association  of  State  Universities. 
Grunewald  Hotel — American  Society  of  Agronomy. 

WEDNESDAY,  Nov.  9. 

Grunewald  Hotel — Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges. 

THURSDAY,  Nov.  10. 

Grunewald  Hotel — Association  of  Land- Grant  Colleges. 
St.  Charles  Hotel — American  Country  Life  Association. 
8:00  P.M. — Trade  Relationships — Town  and  Country. 

FRIDAY,  Nov.  n. 

St.  Charles  Hotel — American  Country  Life  Association. 
9:30  A.M. — Social  Relationships — Town  and  Country. 
2:00  P.M. — The  American  Village. 
7:00  P.M. — Annual  Dinner. 

SATURDAY,  Nov.  12. 

St.  Charles  Hotel — American  Country  Life  Association. 
9:30  A.M. — Church  Relationships — Town  and  Country. 
2:00  P.M. — School  Relationships — Town  and  Country. 


APPENDIX 

FROM  THE  VIEWPOINT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOME-MAKING 

LITA  BANE 
University  of  Illinois 

Since  small  towns  and  their  outlying  districts  vary  so  greatly  it 
is  not  possible  to  make  statements  which  will  apply  in  every  case. 
However,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  certain  general 
statements  regarding  the  value  and  the  means  for  bringing  about 
social  relationships  can  be  stated. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  some  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the 
country  home-maker  regarding  the  home-maker  of  the  village;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  altogether  rare  to  find  a  feeling  of  patron- 
age on  the  part  of  towns  people  in  their  attitude  toward  the 
farmers.  It  is  possible  to  overcome  to  a  very  great  extent  both  this 
prejudice  and  patronage,  and  when  this  is  done,  the  groups  are 
mutually  benefited. 

Both  the  home-makers  of  the  small  towns  and  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts feel  the  need  for  larger  social  contacts.  By  knowing  one  an- 
other they  have  increased  by  so  much  the  number  of  contacts  with 
other  individuals. 

While  there  are  some  interests  which  will  always  remain  rather 
strictly  farm  home  interests  and  others  which  will  be  more  strictly 
interests  of  the  home-maker  living  in  the  small  town,  yet  there  are 
many  interests  which  might  be  enjoyed  in  common  by  the  home- 
makers  of  the  community. 

Increasing  numbers  of  social  contacts  and  wider  experiences 
make  for  fuller,  more  satisfying  home  life.  The  following  sugges- 
tions were  made  by  the  committee  regarding  the  possible  ways  of 
bringing  about  a  closer  and  more  satisfying  social  relationship: 

1.  Joint  clubs  composed  of  members  from  both  village  and  coun- 
try.   One  county  in  Texas  worked  out  satisfactorily  a  federation  in 
which  both  clubs  composed  of  town  people  and  clubs  composed  of 
country  people  met  for  the  purpose   of  conducting  county  club 
programs. 

2.  Joint  enterprises  in  which  both  the  town  and  the  country 
home-makers  may  have  a  share  of  the  responsibility  as  well  as  a 
share  in  the  benefits.    For  example:     A  rest  room  in  the  village,  a 
library,  or  a  country  dub. 
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3.  Joint  recreation  when  the  community  recreation  includes  coun- 
try people  and  people  from  the  town. 

4.  Joint  church  work. 

5.  Joint  work  through  the  schools. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  potential  leadership  among  country  people  and  that  in 
working  out  joint  projects  it  is  well  to  avoid  the  mistake  made  by 
some  communities  in  allowing  the  towns  people  to  serve  as  leaders 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  country  people.  Such  undertakings  may 
well  serve  to  open  up  ways  for  all  possible  leaders  to  have 
responsibility. 

It  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  there  is  considerable 
gain  both  to  the  home-makers  of  the  country  districts  and  to  the 
home-makers  of  the  village  by  having  frequent  social  contacts  with 
one  another.  Like  all  other  attempts  of  this  kind  where  artificial 
barriers  have  been  set  up  it  is  important  that  the  leaders  have  a 
fine  respect  for  interests  of  the  entire  group. 


TRADE  RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  TOWN  AND 
OUTLYING  COUNTRY 

JANE  S.  MCKIMMON 
State  Home  Demonstration  Agent  of  North  Carolina 

Trade  relationships  between  the  village  or  town  and  outlying 
country  I  can  best  illustrate  by  citing  examples  of  this  relationship 
in  my  own  state.  You  will,  therefore,  pardon  the  following,  which 
has  to  do  with  North  Carolina  markets  established  for  the  sale  of 
farm  products. 

With  farm  women  all  over  North  Carolina  asking  for  help  in 
marketing  the  surplus  products  of  their  gardens,  poultry  yards, 
and  dairies,  the  home  demonstration  agent  has  been  called  upon 
for  methods  of  getting  these  things  before  the  public  in  salable 
form.  To  that  end  curb  and  stall  markets  were  launched  in  nine 
counties  last  spring  and  summer  and  have  now  been  in  operation 
long  enough  to  serve  as  demonstrations  of  what  may  be  done  by 
getting  together. 

Where  success  follows  the  market  venture,  very  definite  plans 
have  been  outlined  for  its  conduct.  The  council  of  farm  women, 
composed  of  representatives  from  the  home  demonstration  clubs  of 
the  county,  meets  to  determine  first  if  a  market  is  really  needed, 
and  to  this  end  a  delegation  from  the  woman's  club  of  the  town 
is  asked  to  meet  with  the  council  and  discuss  the  matter.  If  both 
organizations  think  a  market  advisable,  the  next  procedure  is  to  find 
out  if  products  can  be  had  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  daily  or 
weekly  demands,  and  further,  just  what  communities  can  be  looked 
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to  for  a  steady  supply.     There  is  the  big  question  of  grading  and 
standardization  also. 

The  Division  of  Markets  has  helped  the  farm  women  by  send- 
ing out  its  specialists  to  teach  them  how  to  make  a  standard  and 
salable  pack  of  their  products  and  has  advised  also  regarding  the 
equipment  necessary  for  markets.  These  specialists  have  been 
present  at  and  before  the  opening  of  a  market,  helping  to  arrange 
an  attractive  booth  and  making  suggestions  of  good  business  methods 
for  conducting  the  business. 

THE   CURB   OR  BAZAAR  MARKET 

If  it  is  decided  that  a  curb  market  might  meet  the  need  of  both 
the  producer  and  the  consumer,  a  committee  from  the  council  visits 
the  city  fathers  seeking  to  secure  a  parking  space  on  a  good  street, 
and  when  this  is  assigned  each  home  demonstration  club  becomes 
responsible  for  definite  supplies  on  definite  days. 

The  council  decides  how  many  days  per  week  the  market  shall 
operate  in  the  beginning;  and  the  amount  of  patronage  and  the 
steady  flow  of  eggs,  poultry,  butter,  vegetables,  canned  goods,  etc., 
are  the  deciding  factors  afterwards. 

The  extreme  cold  of  winter  days  shortens  the  life  of  the  curb 
market  in  most  sections  to  six  or  eight  months. 

The  need  of  better  marketing  facilities  for  farm  home  products 
was  discussed  in  Greensboro  last  March  and  a  movement  for  a 
curb  market  was  launched  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  farm  and 
home  agents,  the  County  Federation  of  Rural  Women's  Clubs,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Woman's  Club  of  the  town. 

The  country  producers  were  promised  the  cooperation  of  the 
city  folks  and  the  market  was  opened  May  15.  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  there  is  an  average  of  35  cars  selling  products,  and  on 
Saturdays  100  cars. 

To  stimulate  interest,  special  feature  days  were  inaugurated. 
One  day  blackberries  would  be  offered  at  10  cents  or  8%  if  bought 
in  quantity,  and  demonstrations  of  how  to  make  them  into  jelly 
were  carried  on  at  the  warehouse  in  front  of  which  the  market  was 
located. 

The  Lumberton  curb  market  has  grown  to  gratifying  propor- 
tions. The  home  agent  says,  "We  take  it  turn  about  for  the  sales. 
The  St.  Paul  Club  brings  its  club  car  filled  with  market  products 
on  one  day,  the  Philadelphus  on  another,  the  Fairmont  on  a  third, 
and  so  on.  With  this  arrangement  we  have  products  of  each  kind, 
including  cakes,  each  market  day. 

"We  have  two  poultry  associations  in  the  county  and  these 
have  a  sale  every  market  day.  We  can  thus  supply  the  town  with 
fresh  eggs  and  chickens  of  the  best  quality. 

"On  Saturday,  November  18,  the  Philadelphus  home  demon- 
stration dub  brought  in  twenty  home-made  cakes,  eggs,  butter, 
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vegetables,  and  nuts;  the  Rowland  car  brought  twenty  dressed 
hens,  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  broilers,  and  twenty  pounds 
of  butter.  One  club  member  brought  twenty  pounds  of  excellent 
home-made  mincemeat,  another  lettuce  and  celery  home-grown, 
and  a  third  the  best  parts  of  a  hog  made  up  into  sausage,  liver 
pudding,  etc." 

The  Cumberland  county  council  of  farm  women  organized  the 
Fayetteville  curb  market  and  Miss  Talbot,  President  of  the  River- 
side Club,  tells  the  following  story  of  the  success  of  the  venture: 

"We  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  take  to  Fayetteville  to  sell 
on  our  first  day  of  the  curb  market,  but  I  loaded  up  my  car  with 
cabbages,  turnips,  potatoes,  buttermilk,  butter,  eggs,  and  chickens, 
and  when  I  got  to  town  displayed  them  as  attractively  as  possible 
in  my  car.  One  of  my  neighbors,  whom  I  called  for  on  my  way 
to  town,  said  she  had  nothing  but  one  dressed  hen  to  bring.  I 
persuaded  her  to  take  it  and  we  drove  into  town  and  backed  the 
car  up  to  the  curb.  All  around  us  were  other  cars  and  it  wasn't 
long  before  the  street  was  filled  with  cars  and  housewives  were 
crowding  around  to  purchase.  There  have  been  as  many  as  45 
cars  whose  occupants  were  selling  at  one  time.  A  fair  price  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  our  county  council  of  rural  women,  one 
member  from  the  council  and  the  other  from  the  city  buyers.  The 
prices  of  commodities  agreed  upon  are  posted  on  the  cars  and 
everybody  abides  by  the  ruling  of  the  committee.  We  were  all 
literally  cleaned  out  on  the  first  day  of  the  market  and  my  friend 
who  brought  the  dressed  hen  had  an  order  for  12  for  the  next 
market  day.  These  days  come  twice  a  week,  but  our  customers 
are  demanding  that  we  make  it  three.  The  hours  are  from  8:30  to 
11:30  in  the  morning.  We  producers  are  learning  what  the  con- 
sumers demand  and  from  the  way  they  are  taking  our  offerings,  we 
believe  they  are  satisfied.  I  was  late  one  morning  getting  in  and 
found  every  space  on  the  curb  market  filled;  turning  my  car,  I 
started  round  the  corner  but  was  halted  in  the  turning  by  cus- 
tomers who  blocked  the  traffic  until  they  seized  my  products  and 
later  followed  me  to  pay  for  them. 

"I  take  in  from  $12.50  to  $19.00  each  market  day,  and  feel 
amply  repaid  for  any  work  I  may  have  done  in  helping  to  put  the 
curb  market  on  its  feet.  The  market  came  out  of  the  need  of  the 
country  woman  for  a  place  to  which  she  could  bring  her  products 
for  sale.  She  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  peddle 
them  around  the  town.  The  country  home  demonstration  council- 
talked  the  matter  over,  called  some  town  women  in,  with  whom  it 
conferred,  and  after  getting  the  consent  of  the  city  officials  for  the 
use  of  the  curb,  started  business.  It  was  not  only  the  members  of 
the  home  demonstration  clubs  of  the  county,  but  any  farmers 
interested  who  were  asked  to  bring  their  products  for  sale. 

"Success  has  been  beyond  our  most  sanguine  hopes  and  we  are 
now  wondering  how  we  can  arrange  and  where  we  can  go  when 
the  jcold,  bad  winter  weather  comes." 
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ANSON  COUNTY 

The  Anson  County  club  women  have  established  a  very  good 
market  for  all  the  canned  products  with  the  local  grocerymen  of 
the  county.  It  has  been  a  gradual  growth  from  supplying  a  few 
dozen  cans  to  each  groceryman  to  receiving  orders  at  this  date  for 
practically  all  the  surplus  home-canned  products  in  the  county. 
The  home  agent  says:  "I  had  first  to  instruct  the  women  in  the 
standardization  of  a  commercial  pack  and  in  business  methods  of 
disposing  of  these  products.  Second,  there  was  the  problem  of 
convincing  the  merchant  that  we  had  a  good,  reliable  article,  and 
lastly  we  had  to  appeal  to  the  local  people  to  call  for  and  use 
the  home  products. 

"We  did  the  advertising  through  public  canning  demonstra- 
tions; through  appeals  at  club  meetings;  through  presenting  some 
of  the  best  housewives  with  sample  cans,  soliciting  their  approval 
and  asking  that  they  speak  a  good  word  here  and  there;  and  also 
by  guaranteeing  every  can.  Much  boosting  was  also  done  through 
the  county  paper.  Today  the  merchants  give  us  fine  orders;  some 
of  them  do  not  buy  any  other  brands  as  long  as  the  4-H  brand  can 
be  had.  They  call  us  over  the  'phone  when  their  supply  is  getting 
low.  We  still  have  on  hand  enough  canned  vegetables  to  keep  our 
merchants  supplied  through  March  and  April. 

"We  make  a  plan  to  visit  each  merchant  at  least  once  a  month, 
looking  after  the  supply,  asking  for  any  complaints,  etc.  Since 
September  i,  1922,  we  have  sold  to  our  local  merchants  270 
dozen  cans  of  soup  mixture,  beans  and  tomatoes.  The  prices  are 
$2.75  for  beans  and  $1.80  to  $2.00  for  tomatoes.  We  do  not  allow 
the  club  members  to  sell  to  a  housewife  at  the  same  price  she  sells 
to  a  merchant.  We  also  ask  the  merchant  to  make  a  display  of 
the  4-H  brand  goods  in  his  window  as  it  comes  on  the  market  each 
year  and  we  frequently  supply  fancy  packs  for  the  merchants'  win- 
dow display. 

"The  home  demonstration  agent  has  always  believed  that  the 
best  and  only  way  to  induce  the  farmer's  family  to  produce  more 
gardens,  poultry,  and  milk  is  to  help  him  dispose  of  the  surplus, 
and  to  that  end  we  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time.  A  visit 
was  made  five  years  ago  to  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Engineering  for  the  purpose  of  learning  just  what  products  they 
bought  in  large  quantities.  The  steward  was  very  obliging,  carry- 
ing us  through  his  storage  plant  and  showing  us  how  the  vegetables, 
fruits  and  jams  were  packed,  labeled  and  crated.  He  opened  some 
of  the  varieties  that  we  might  judge  the  quality  and  gave  us  prices 
and  all  other  information  asked  for.  We  told  the  women  of  our 
clubs  about  it  on  our  return  and  suggested  that  Anson  County 
could  as  well  supply  the  college's  need  as  a  commercial  concern. 
They  were  enthusiastic  over  the  idea  and  I  secured  a  trial  order 
for  vegetables  and  jams.  The  result  was  so  satisfactory  that  we 
have  continued  supplying  the  college  with  certain  products,  each 
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year  since.  On  November  5,  1922,  848  pounds  of  blackberry 
jam  was  shipped  to  this  institution.  We  also  sold  to  the  Greensboro 
College  1 08  pounds. 

"A  year  ago  we  asked  about  the  poultry  supply  at  the  college. 
At  that  time  hens  were  selling  in  Wadesboro  at  12^  cents  to  15 
cents  per  pound.  We  were  told  that  the  college  used  300  pounds 
per  week  and  would  pay  us  25  cents  per  pound  plus  express.  Our 
club  women  immediately  organized  an  association  and  they  shipped 
cooperatively  a  barrel  of  hens  every  Friday  for  two  and  one-half 
months,  which  brought  in  checks  amounting  to  $517.00.  During 
the  month  of  November  we  have  shipped  1044  pounds  of  dressed 
turkeys  to  the  college  at  40  cents  per  pound.  We  also  shipped 
193  pounds  of  turkey  to  the  Greensboro  College  for  Thanksgiving 
and  200  pounds  to  Pinehurst. 

"Parcel  Post.  For  three  years  the  club  women  have  been  ship- 
ping dressed  poultry  by  parcel  post.  This  has  grown  steadily  and 
the  women  now  have  regular  customers  who  order  from  them  as 
soon  as  the  weather  permits  shipping.  There  are  40  members 
enrolled  in  the  poultry  association  who  ship  by  parcel  post  and  18 
members  who  ship  live  poultry  to  Washington,  D.  C.  Fig  pre- 
serves, pickles,  and  jellies  are  sold  to  outside  customers  by  parcels 
post." 

The  story  of  one  Anson  County  farm  woman  who  joined  the 
home  demonstration  club  in  her  community,  planted  a  garden,  and 
learned  how  to  can  the  products  of  that  garden,  is  an  example  of 
how  organized  marketing  can  help.  At  the  end  of  the  summer 
this  woman  had  filled  many  hundred  cans  with  soup  mixture, 
tomatoes,  string  beans,  and  other  vegetables,  and  every  one  of  them 
was  packed  according  to  standard  requirements.  Times  were  hard. 
The  income  from  the  crops  would  barely  pay  for  necessities  and 
there  were  two  girls  to  be  sent  to  college.  The  girls  could  help 
themselves  to  a  certain  extent  but  money  must  be  had  for  the 
main  expenses.  Everything  hinged  on  the  sale  of  the  canned  goods. 
It  was  with  high  hopes  that  Mrs.  Howell  answered  the  call  of  her 
county  home  agent  to  load  up  her  wagon  with  as  many  cans  as  the 
mule  could  pull  and  bring  them  into  Wadesboro  to  help  fill  an 
order  the  merchants  there  had  given  for  canned  products.  Being 
eighteen  miles  from  the  county  seat  it  was  noon  before  the  wagon 
with  its  load  of  cans  arrived.  Mrs.  Redfearn  met  the  little  farm 
woman  and  gave  her  a  list  of  merchants  who  had  agreed  to  pur- 
chase'. "Take  your  things  around  and  they  will  tell  you  just  what 
they  want,"  said  she.  With  a  bewildered  look  Mrs.  Howell  said, 
"This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  came  to  town  and  I  don't  know  where 
to  find  anybody.  Can't  you  go  with  me?"  "Certainly  I  can,"  said 
Mrs.  Redfearn.  "You  let  your  boy  drive  along  and  we  will  stop  at 
the  different  places."  The  first  merchant  visited  bought  several  cases 
of  soup  mixture  and  tomatoes  and  was  preparing  to  write  a  check, 
when  Mrs.  Redfearn  said,  "If  it  is  not  inconvenient,  will  you  please 
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pay  Mrs.  Howell  in  cash?"  "Certainly,"  said  the  merchant,  and 
as  he  counted  the  money,  out  came  Mrs.  HowelPs  handkerchief 
and  the  first  actual  money  this  farm  woman  had  ever  had  paid  to 
her  for  the  work  of  her  own  hands  was  tied  up  tightly  and  put  in 
her  pocket. 

The  merchants  were  inclined  to  wonder  if  standard  packing  could 
be  done  by  this  little  old-fashioned  woman,  but  when  she  told  them 
that  she  guaranteed  every  can  and  would  stand  behind  her  products 
the  trade  was  made. 

With  the  second  and  third  sales  the  last  of  the  wagon  load  was 
disposed  of  and  the  money  paid  was  added  to  the  pile  in  the 
handkerchief. 

"Would  you  like  to  do  some  shopping  now?"  said  Mrs.  Redfearn. 
"I  will  be  glad  to  go  with  you."  "No,"  said  the  little  woman.  "I 
want  to  take  all  of  this  money  home  and  show  it  to  John.  We 
never  had  as  much  as  this  in  our  lives  before  that  we  didn't  owe 
for  guano  or  supplies  and  I  just  want  John  to  see  it  all  together." 

Today  the  two  girls  are  in  school  with  practically  all  their 
expenses  paid  from  what  their  mother  makes  by  her  canning  and 
her  poultry.  She  supplies  the  hotel  at  Wadesboro  with  its  canned 
goods  and  has  continued  to  have  a  good  trade  with  the  merchants. 
In  addition,  through  the  help  of  her  home  agent  she  has  established 
a  fine  parcels  post  market  for  her  dressed  poultry  and  Raleigh  and 
other  towns  are  the  gainers  thereby. 
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